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FOREWORD. 


At my suggestion! the compilation of this volume has been 
undertaken by members of the Staff of the Tea Districts Labour 
Association, presenting in a convenient form mformation bearing 
on the vanons castes and tribes employed on Tea Estates in 
Northern India The necessity for such a book of reference has 
been suggested to me by Managers, who have not the leisure to go 
to the original sources for the information they require, but who 
realise the disabilities under which they labour from lack of a kaow- 
ledge of the idiosyncracies of the people with whom they work. As 
originally planned, the scheme was to have consisted of a table of 
castes and tribes and their habitat, together with descriptive notes, 
introductory diapters have now been added, it bemg felt that a 
general survey of primitive peoples and the stages by which they 
have evolved their superstitions and behefs was necessary and would 
avoid much repetition m the discussion of particular commumties 
IThurston’s Castes and Tribes of Sonthern India,” Eussell’s 
” Castes and Tribes of the Central Provinces,” Risley and Crooke 
have been freely drawn upon throughout 

It IS not adequately reahsed what it means to piimitiye people 
suddenly to be transported from the spaaous freedom of a Central 
India forest to the more restricted conditions of life on a Tea Garden, 
where, in addition to the cramping enviionment of civilization, a 
radical difierence in climate has to be endured Some disciplme 
there must be on every Garden in the mtercsts of the health of the 
labourers no less than m the interests of industnal efficiency. Such 
disciphne is not likely to be irksome or ill-directed if the Manager's 
dealings with his labour force are gmded by sympathy and 
knowledge 

To get and still more to keep labour is becoming yearly a more 
and more vital factor in the prosperity of the Tea Industry and 
the duty of a Manager to study the habits and customs of his 
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heterogeneous labour force cannot be too strongly emphasised ffhc 
industrial development of India is annually bringing fresh competi- 
tors into the labour market and as the competition which Tea as 
an industry has to face becomes keenerj so also will the comparatiie 
attractions of particular Estates exercise an increasing influence on 
their supply of labour. 

Competition is forcing the Industry to look further afield for 
its labour supply, and tnbes and castes new or little known lo 
Assam are likel3' he drawn upon more and more m coming years 
It IS obvious that on the experience of the first batches of such new 
emigrants will dqiend the success or failure of the venture It 
therefore has become increaslnglj" necessary for all Managers to 
devote tbeir senous attenhon to the problem and a close stud3' of 
this book will prove of great assistance to them Tact and sym- 
pathy will go far towards leconciling strange peoples to the new 
environment, but unless these personal qualities arc reinforced b)' 
knowledge, we cannot hope for more tlian partial success in our 
endeavours to soli e the labour problems of the Industry 

I should be lacking in appreciation if I did not express to the 
authors the thanks of the Industry for the trouble they have taken 
in compiling this publication I know it has made heavy inroads 
on their Icisuie, but I feci confident that tlicir work will be 
appreciated 


T C CRAWFORD. 
Chairman, 

Indian Tea Association 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introductory 

The last quarter oF a century in India has witnessed a rapid 
growth in all branches oF industr3*, an unprecedented exploitation 
of mineral products and a very marked advance in railway and 
allied enterprises, the possibilities of Indian resources have been 
realised and capital has responded readily to any call which 
promised an adequate return The years have seen the initiabon 
and application oF European science to the development of Coal 
Mines, Manganese Mines, Jute and Cotton Mills, Tea Estates, 
Sugar and Lac Factories, Iron and Steel Works 

With the development of these industries has come an in- 
creased demand for laboui to meet the eMgcncies of the changed 
conditions, until now, the position is such that the supply of avail- 
able labour, even of the most unskilled type, is by no means equal 
to the demand Competition in securing the lequisite labour has 
accordingly been intensified and an already difficult position has 
been rendered more acute by reason of the fact that indigenous 
labour is insufficient to meet even local reqmrements for agricul- 
ture The question of caste and traditional occupation is a very 
important factor in the labour problems of the present day — certain 
castes having acquired a social status by reason of their occupa- 
tion and any deviation from the presciibed and recognised means 
of subsistence renders the offendet hable to social ostracism 

Industry has, for the reasons stated above, been compelled to 
exploit all available sources of labour supply and with the passing 
of time, these sources have become farther and farther removed 
from the scene where the labour is required Various systems for 
tapping new areas and recruiting labour have been applied, but all 
have necessarily been governed by economic conditions obtaining in 
the recruitmg districts and the expense entailed in pioneer enter- 
pnses of this character, has not been inconsiderable 

The inherent migratory tendencies of Indian labour, coupled 
with the easy and comparatively cheap facilities afforded for free 
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movement, have also added to the difficulhes of settling labour on 
an Bstate or Factory From the point of vieiv of lecrmting 
expenditure alon^, it is manifestly desirable that ever3’thing pos- 
sible should be done to alttacl labour as permanent settlers 
The attainment of this object depends to a very great extent upon 
the exhibition of a sympathetic understanding, on the part of the 
management, of the characteristics and idiosjncraaes of the parti- 
cular tj'pe of labour it is desired to settle When this sjmpathetic 
rdationslup has been established, imnderlust may be subdued, 
the labourer realising a sense of security and contentment in his 
new surroundings 

It IS with the object of assisting Tea Garden Managers and 
others concerned iiitli Indian labour to a better understanding of 
the tempeiament, characteristics, caste traditions and obhgations 
of their employees, tliat this compilation has been attempted 

The recruiting districts for the Tea Industry of North-Ea»t 
India m particular^ cover a uide expanse of territory and labour is 
obtained from areas as nidely separated as Jnbbulpore in Central 
India and Midnapur in Bengal, Gorakhpur at the Himalai an foot- 
hills and Coconada on the Madras Coast The majority of Tea 
Gardens in Assam can muster n^iresentatives of every tnbe and 
caste domiciled uithin these boundaries and a veritable Babel of 
dialects and languages is heard at the ueefcly garden hats held in 
Assam 

It IS true that the newly arrived emigrant very soon acquires 
the garden bat, a canons mixture of Assamese, Hindnstaxi 
and Baugah and it is seldom necessary for a Manager to speak any 
other tongue than this hngua franca Individual Planters, how- 
ever, and there have been not a few, who have mastered Mundari, 
Santali, Gondi, or one or other of the local palms, have been amply 
repaid for the time and trouble expended over the acquisition 
Apart from the fact that a knowledge of the coolies’ vernacular 
promotes personal contact with the labour force, a language cannot 
be learned witliout at the same bme obtaining information rclaliic 
to the psychology of those who speak that particular tongufi 
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It 13 generally recognised that a Garden Manager’s personality 
has full value only if he is in the position to dispense with the 
services of an interpreter nhen desiring to converse with or obtain 
information from his labour Wherever it is necessary to resort 
to the services of an interpreter there is aluays the nsk of mis- 
translation, misrepresentation and exploitation of both parties 
The acquisition of a language is dependent mainly upon the tem- 
perament of the student and the amount of leisure at his disposal 
a dogged persistency in mastering the rudiments of syntax and 
grammar together with constant use of the first few phrases learnt 
— even at the nsk of causing amusement to his hearers — ^is the 
surest and easiest means to facile expression and comprehension 
To those desinng a knowledge of the pnncipal castes and tnbes, 
their origin, customs, religious behefs and festivals, the case is 
somewhat different A voluminous hterature dealing with these 
subjects IS already in existence, but the treatment is, for the most 
part, exhaustive and full of detail of no particular inteiest to the 
employer of Indian labour, the publications are expensive and 
bulliy and only a privileged few have the leisure carefully to study 
the various works for the sake of extracting information which 
might prove useful The object of this work is to present such 
information m a summarised and readily accessible form 

The employer of Indian labour is in a curious position to-day, 
particularly in regard to its recrmtment The only legal form of 
recruiting for Tea Gardens situated in Assam is through the 
medium of the “ sirdari system ” Sirdars, who are themselves 
“ labourers ” on an Estate, are consigned to the districts from 
which they were originally imported, with the object of persuading 
their relatives and former co-villagers to accompany them to 
Assam , on their return, they hoe, pluck or prune as the case may 
be, side by side with their recruits, thej" are held responsible, often 
physically, for any misr^resentalion as to the conditions under 
whudi labour has to work, of which they may have been guiltj’ 
whilst in the recruiting districts 


For some years past, tne ' sirdan " sj'stem of recruitment 
adopted by the Tea industry of Assam has been a model for 



CHAPTER II 

Caste and Occupation 

A clear understanding of uliat is meant by “ caste,” cspcciallj 
in regard to its relationship to " occnpation,” is of first import- 
ance Several learned treatises on this subject, both by Europeans 
and Indians, are in existence The Indian Census reports, how- 
ever, contain most of the information needed for the purposes of 
this work and much of what follows has been culled therefrom 
Anyone wishing to follow up the subject should obtain the Reports 
of the Census operations of 1901, igii and igai 

The Indian word for caste, “ jat ” or “ jati,” is dciivcd from 
a root meaning bulk, Unease, lemU The expression now connotes 
that every Hindu is bom into a caste and his caste determines his 
social position through life 

The legendary origin of caste is that the Arjans were diwdcil 
from the dawn of time into four castes (i) Brahmans or Pnests, 
(2) Kshatriyas or warriors, {3) Vaishjas or merchants and culti- 
vators, and (4) Sudras or menials and labourers, all of whom hail 
a divine origin being born respectively from the mouth, the arms, 
the thighs and the feel of Brahma In the beginning, a man of anv 
of the three higher castes, pitnided that his first marriage was 
with a woman of liis own caste, could wed others of the divisions 
below Ins own The marnagc, houcMr, of a woman of a higher 
caste with a man of a lower one was abhorrent and the offspring 
were relegated to the lowest position in society In tins manner 
other castes originated 

Modern opinion while it recognises that this traditioml 
genealogy may possibly be correct so far as the formation of ctrtsin 
new castes goes, bolds that “ occnpstiori ” is the chief hssi'' of 
caste, ttery sepsrate occupation hising produced a dtstm,t inte, 
the status of whiih depend*- mainly or ah.io t tntinh on its ofcnpa- 
lion Mr J, C Ncsficid held the titw, irdcsd. that tli- vtoh 
basi-s of the caste system is tl.c d.si'ion ot i-s-i.tipit*(»*i-, arl tbit 
the social gradatiop of castes cortcspind** preeweb diifemtl 
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periods of civiLzation during which their traditional occupation 
originated " Thus the lowest castes arc those allied to the primi- 
tive occupation of huntmg, e g , Pasi, Bhar, Bahelia, because the 
pursuit of wild animals was the earliest stage in tlie devel(^ment 
of human industry Next above these come the fishing castes, 
fishing being considered somewhat superior to hunting because 
ivater is a more sacred element among the Hindus than land, and 
there is less apparent cruelty in the capturing of fish than in the 
slaughtering of animals , these are the Kahars, Kewats, Dhimais 
and others Above these come the pastoral castes — Gliasi, 
Gadaria, Gujar and Ahir , and above them the agricultural castes, 
following the order in which these occupations uere adopted dunng 
the progress of civilization At the top of the s3rstem stand the 
Chhatn or warrior, whose duty it is to protect all the loner castes, 
and the Brahman who is their pnest and spiritual guide Similar- 
ly, the artisan castes are divided into two main groups, the loner 
one consists of those whose occupations preceded the age of metal- 
lurgy, as the Cliamais and Mochis or tanners, Kkins or weavers, 
the Tells or oil-pressers, ICalars ot liquor distillers, Kumhars or 
potters, and Irumas or salt makers The higher group includes 
those castes whose occupations were coeval with the age of metal- 
lurgy, that is, tliose who work m stone, wood and metals, and who 
make clothing and ornaments, as the Baibai or worker in wood, 
the Lobar or worker in non, the Sasera or Thathcra, workers in 
brass, and the Sonar or worker in precious metals, ranking pre- 
cisely in this order of precedence, the Sonar being the highest 
The theory is still further developed among the trading castes, 
who are arranged in a similar manner, beginnmg from the Banjara 
or forest trader, the Kunjra or green grocer, and the Bharbhunjia 
or grain parcher, up to the classes of Banias and Khatris or shop- 
keepers and Bankers ’* 

Mr Russell pomts out that it can hardly be supposed that the 
Hindus, cither consciously or subconsciously arranged their 
gradation of socicfj on a scientific order of precedence in the manner 
described, and suggests that the mam divisions of social pre- 
cedence, which have been coriectl3 stated by Nesfield, arose 
naturally from the divisions of the pnncipal social organization 
of India, the village community Ij. may he mentioned here that 
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when discussing the Mundas, ive shall meet a people who have 
retained the communal system of village life in a very great degree 
of completeness 

Sir Herbert Risley, on the other hand, in his “ Castes and 
Tnbes of Bengal ” lays stress on the lacial basts of caste, en- 
deavouring to show that difiFercnce of race and difference of colour 
Mere the foundahon of tlie Indian caste ssrstem There seems 
reason to suppose, he argues, that the contact of the Aryans with 
the indigenous people of India was, to a large extent, responsible 
for the groMth of the caste system, and the main racial basis may 
perhaps even now be recognised, though this racial basis has, m 
a great degree, vanislied 

M Emile Senart in hts wort " Les Castes dans I'Inde ” 
approaches the subject historically and from an analysis of the 
Vedas He has come to the conclusion that the institution of caste 
as it IS at present understood, did not exist among the Aryans 
of the Vedic period on their first entry into India The m oid vanta, 
literally " colour,” which is afterwards used in speaking of the 
four castes, distinguishes m the Vedas two classes only there are 
the Arj'a Varna and the Dasa Varna — ^the Aryan race and the race 
of enemies In other passages of the Vedas the Dasyus are spoken 
of as black, while in later literature the black race, Krishna Varna, 
are imposed to the Brahmans, the same word being used for the 
dishnction between Aryas and Sudras *' Dasya ” is used in the 
Vedas as signifying " people of foreign countries," just as the 
Hebrews spoke of all others as " Gentiles,” and the Mundas to-day 
refer to non-Mundas as " Diku ” 

Originally therefore there were two groups, one composed of 
the three higher castes, and the other of the Sndras or lowest It 
IS probable the first group was entirely Aryan, while the Sudras 
were the ahens amongst whom the Aryans were settling There 
was for a long period no absorption, no large intermingling of 
the two groups The power of religion was invoked to prevent 
any fusion and the idea of ” untouchability ” was established 
A Sndra was excluded from rehgions ceremonies and could take 
no part in sacrifices , he was not even permitted to hear, much less 
to learn, commit to memt>ry or recite Vedic texts. An Arya who 
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had sexual intimacy v'lih a Sadra u Oman Mas to be banished, 
but a Sudra man having intima^ vith an Aiya Momaa was to be 
killed. One cannot but admire the precautions taken for race pre- 
servation by those cousins of our own remote anccslorc, who, hail- 
ing the main body of Ao’ans «a Central Asia trtkkcd south info 
Hindustan 

As time unfolded, bovcver, the Sttdras had to be admitted lo 
the Arj-an body politic, thougli in the most liumiliatfug fashion 
The hostility, essentially racial, u.ns felt .and cs.pie.«sed on religions 
grounds. Later, possibly owing to Hie shortage of Ary.an uonicn. 
It became lawful for an Ary.an to take to v ife a Sudm v oman, .nnd 
the ultimate result, which we see to-daj, has been an aJiw t i-jia- 
plclc fusion between the two races lu the bulk of the i>>piil.'tiun 
o\cr the greater part of the country. Nciertliclc-e the ‘t.ila-. of 
Sudra still remains attached to the large coinmiintty ol the impure 
casiL.s formed from the indigenous tribes who liaie sjttled »a Iltiidii 
Milages and entered the caste system. Thi'C arc relegated to Ibv 
most degrading and menial oicnpalions and tht.r timch is regarded* 
as convey ing defilement 

Indigenous tnbc.s litre not always been reduced to the impure 
status; for msLtnce, .«omc of the most prominuit of the Kajput 
clans arc held to hate been derived from the n*iprigiu,i1 tnb-s 
Rislcy gites as an insUtnee of wbtt has no donbl irtijnevil; 
occurred, the ease of a sub-tribe of the Mundas, who ire c' fin^- 
ciilar interest to A*-sam and the D.xars It is e tnbnte t) the 
spirit of this fine people that they hts*c not .til fnlWt 5 th- " N*k- 
btngslu Munn.)s ” and t'ceomt Hird«i“ed. The Mund. <•' i' 
wi'll known, occupy the grciler portion of the C!'( la 
pktfcau and the ftmihe-. of the ruling chiefs, 1. <Mcy ti.-qn:'- 1 
wealth, aj doubt loVntd to "k-tiil ad\asife"iriit irim t?>' rpt*"’ 
luto the Hindu ptAily. They i ere ad'nsttctl ns C' •tVo- , r 
Rajputs, ari arv knowo a' “ X.itbi» gsh's.” » r., it'C i'.' «i' t'*. 
Nag or Cobra. The WJa.ting 'tory is !■ W of ti.'.r ri^y n * 

R-tja Jf’trcmvi br 1 dcv''-'n w.ir "frfns; U- iM*!.- r-ce -r 
the serpent" . ore of whrf, ri.”ds»tka Nag by r’tee. ~’-r .^'.'1 i 

•IVtci !> e. K ; <1 ‘'TH >:»i>' 


} y-'r C — •‘•j *• 
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escape, and having assumed a human form, travelled to Benares, 
and there succeeded in winning the hand of Farvati, the beautiful 
daughter of a Brahman Notwithstanding Iiis otherwise human 
appearance Pundarika could not get nd of the serpent’s forked 
tongue, which roused the curiosity of his spouse In order to 
divert her mind from this subject he took her on a pilgmnage to 
the holy temple of Jagannath at Pun On tlieir way back they 
passed through Jharkhand, as Chota Nagpur, then in the occupa- 
tion of the Mundas, was called Near the hill of Sutiambc, Parvati 
was seized with the pangs of child birth, and importuned her hus- 
band to divulge the secret of his forked tongue He disclosed to 
hac his real identity, and disappeared in his proper form into a 
pool of water close by Immediately after the birth of her child, 
Parvati, in great remorse at the consequences of her cnnositj, 
committed salt Later a Brahman passed that way, carrjing an 
idol of Surya Devata, the Sun God, and stopped to dunk at the 
pool, placing the idol on the brink When about to resume his 
joumej', he found that the idol could not be moved On looking 
about him, he saw to his astonishment a huge cobra protecting 
with Its expanded hood a " little naked child ” The seipent re- 
vealed himself to the Brahman as Pundanka Nag, and narrated 
Ins strange history He prophesied that the child was destined 
to mle the countrj-, and directed that he was to be named Pham 
Mukuta Rai, and that the country should be called Nagpur The 
child was earned to a neighbouring Manki, who adopted him, and 
Pliani Mukuta Rai in due course fulfilled his destinj' 

Thus were the Mundas gii-en the cntide into the Hindu 
system as a race under the speaal protection of a dcitj Baj 

family rank as Rajputs and intermany with families of chieftains 
in the Fcudatoij' Stotes of Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Central 
Provinces who claim to be Rajputs on similar mjthical grounds 
Hinduired Mundas frcqucntlj call thcmschcs Nagbmgshis. 
Nagbangshi Mundas, or Nagpur Chathns 

We need not follow M Senart in his raaslcrli analysis of the 
cTOlution of caste, except to note the results of his iniestigation 
into the calling of agnculture He shows how the different agn- 
cultunil castes onginatcd and how they acquired, to a grea 
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extent, the same status, though their origin is so diverse The 
flocks and herds must have been in the possession of the Vaishas, 
and grounds of general probability, as well as the direct evidence 
adduced by M Senart, make it clear that they neie the herdsmen 
and cultivators and the Sudras the labourers It is impossible, 
of course, that the Aryans could have been a community of priests, 
rulers and traders, because such a community would not have had 
means of subsistence Indeed, Max Mnller derives the very name 
" Ary a “ from a root meaning plough (the same root as appears 
in the Latin arare to plough), and points out that in later Sanskrit 
it means noble, of a good faintly We must bear this in mind later 
when considenng the domination of the idea of agriculture as the 
highest occupation The original Vaishyas have long since dis- 
appeared, the Brahmans themselves asserting that there are no 
Kshatn3ras or Vaishyas left This is probably correct, bnt the 
modem " good cultivators ” retain the status of the Vaishyas, as 
the Rajputs retain that of the Kshatnyas 

We have indicated some of the theories connected with the 
fascinating subject of the theory of caste, and now pass to what 
* may be called a “ working definition,” viz , that propounded by 
Sir Edward Gait in the Census Report of 1911 

Sir Edward Gait attempts a concise definition of Caste in the 
following terms — *' A caste may therefore be defined as an 
endogamous group or collection of such groups bearing a common 
name and having the same traditional occupation, who are so 
Imked together by these and other ties, such as the tradition of a 
common origm and the possession of the same tutelary deity and 
the same soaal status, ceremomal observances and family pnests, 
that they regard themselves and are regarded by others, as form- 
ing a single homogeneous community ” 

To put it briefly and for the moment ignoring the aspect of 
marriage, caste connotes occupation, and occupation connotes 
caste Indeed among the lower ilhterate classes one can go further 
and assert that caste and occupation are synonj'mous Sir Edward 
Gait gives examples of the acquisition of a caste status by foreigners 
following the same occupation, particularly the instance of the 



Jews of Kolaba who, following the trade of oil-pressing have been 
admitted to the Teli caste 


What IS of more importance to the Tea Industry, however, is 
the fact that change of occupation not infrequently involves loss 
of caste, especially when the new occupation is “ lower," this term 
to be understood as meaning that such occupation is the nghtful 
means of subsistence of a community carrying a lower social status 
locally There was an interesting example of this among the 
Mundas, which came under our personal observation some 3rears 
ago The Mundas are an abongioal tribe, till recently compara- 
tively free of caste prejudices, but who have lately become so 
saturated with Hindu ideas that they have acquired a caste con- 
science Their occupation is agriculture, and among them live 
people of obscure origin, who are blacksmiths, weavers, carpenters, 
workers in bamboo or in brass who supply their domestic and agri- 
cultural requirements in these directions Christian Missionary 


effort has been amply rewarded among these people, but the caste 
persists evcu after the adoption of Chnstiamly, much 
to the distress of the Missionanss For, despite the symbolic 
which IS the outstanding feature of the Church 
services, Christian Mundas are begummg to refuse to eat with 
Christian Oraons in the same distnct, while mixed marriages re- 
mam an abhorrence Also in the few cases where mama^ have 
been solemmzed between members of tlie same feili or Goto in 
order to prevent the parties » hving in sin," outc^tog of the 
families of both parties has foUowed and been f 

Roman Catholic Mission at Khunti, in the hear^ 

Country and the headquarters of the Munda Country SoW™ 
rf thelLuchi District, established a Weaving SAool, out 
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of caipentry, the trade rqiuted to have been followed by tke 
Founder of Christianity 

Another instance of the objection to a change of occupation is 
mentioned in one of the reports of the Assam Labour Board The 
Deputy Commissioner of the Hazanbagh District found that 
emigration to Tea Gardens during the famine year 1918-19 was 
greatest from those areas of his district where there was the great- 
est local demand for colliery labour People will migrate a hund- 
red miles and work in a mine, but they will not take up tins occupa- 
tion where th^ are known, < e , in the vicinity of their own homes 
Mr Berthoud, then Deputy Commissioner, stated that he had 
met Santals walking along the Grand Trunk Road covered mth 
coal dust and had questioned them as to where they had been 
They mvanably stated they had been cutting paddy in Eastern 
Bengal, or helping with transplantation ' On nearmg their homes, 
they bathed and washed their clothes and posed as good honest 
agriculturists < 

Agriculture is the traditional occupation of the great majority 
of the Indian population, and is a very honourable calling 
Chamars, Kumhars and Dhobis, Dombs, Kamars and Tuns will- 
ingly exchange their despised trades for the opportunity of acquir- 
ing land and attaining the status of landholder, while the dignified 
Mundas, Oraons and Santals, Gonds, Savaras and Porjas may 
turn to tea without fear of social ostracism, when the devil, in the 
form of a poor monsoon or of a rack-renting landlord dnves them 
to emigrate This does not mean that they will not take up another 
occupation at some distance from their usual haunts if it is made 
worth their while The Bengal Coalfields are full of Oraons from 
Ranchi, Santals from Dumka, and even Hos from Singhbhum, 
the great industrial concerns of Singbblium import Bilaspuns, and 
men from the United Provinces, while it is well known that local 
labour is practically unprocurable for earth work m Railway 
extensions 

Agriculture is, in the estimation of the Indian, the highest 
occupation. The Tea Industrv, therefore, stands in a parti- 
cularly favourable position when competing for the recruitment of 



Jews of Kolaba who, foUowuig the trade of oil-pressuig have been 
admitted to the Teli caste 


What IS of more importance to the Tea Industry, however, is 
the fact that change of occupation not mfrequently involves loss 
of caste, especially when the new occupation is " lower,” this term 
to be understood as meaning that such occupation is the nghtfhl 
means of subsistence of a community carrying a lower social status 
locally There was an interesting example of this among the 
Mundas, which came under our personal observation some years 
ago The Mundas are an aboriginal tnbe, till recently compara- 
tively free of caste prejudices, but who have lately become so 
saturated with Hmdu ideas that they have acquired a caste con- 


science Their occupation is agncultnre, and among them hve 
people of obscure ongin, who are blacksmiths, weavers, carpenters, 
workers in bamboo or in brass who supply theur domestic and agri- 
cultural requirements m these duections Chnstian Missionary 
effort has been amply rewarded among these people, but the caste 
consciousness persists even after the adoption of Christianity, much 
to the distress of the Missionaries For, despite the symbolic 
which IS the outstanding feature of the Church 
services, Christian Mundas are beginning to refuse to cat witli 
Christian Oraons in the same district, while mixed marriages re- 
main an abhorrence Also in the few cases where mamages have 
been solemnised between members of the same k,h or Gotra in 

order to prevent the parties " hving in sin,” outcasting of the 

families of both parties has followed and been persisted in. The 
Roman Catholic Mission at Khunti, in the heart ^ 

Country and the headquarters of the Mnnda County 

of the^nchi District, established a Weaving School, out 

with hand looms for weaving sans and dhotis of 

the aboriginal heart Professional iveavera had proi^ that it was 

possible to earn a matter of two rupees a day at tlie looms and 

Lnstian Mundas were muted to attend the school 
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of carpentry, the trade reputed to have been folloTved by tiie 
Founder of Christianity 

Another instance of the objection to a change of occnpation is 
mentioned in one of the reports of tlie Assam Labour Board Tlie 
Deputy Commissioner of the Hazaribagh District found that 
emigration to Tea Gardens during the famine year 1918-19 ivas 
greatest from those areas of his distnct where there uas the great- 
est local demand for colliery labour People will migrate a hund- 
red miles and work in a mine, but they will not take up this occupa- 
tion where they are known, r a , in the vicinity of their oun homes 
Mr Berthoud, then Deputy Commissioner, stated that he had 
met Santals walking along the Grand Trunk Road covered with 
coal dust and had questioned them as to where they had been 
They invariably stated they had been cutting paddy in Bastem 
Bengal, or helping with transplantation • On neanng their homes, 
they bathed and ivashed their clothes and posed as good honest 
agriculturists < 

Agriculture is the traditional occupation of the great majority 
of the Indian population, and is a very honourable calling 
Chamars, Kumhars and Dhobis, Dombs, Kamars and Tuns will- 
ingly e\chauge their despised trades for the opportunity of acquir- 
ing land and attaining the status of landholder, while the dignified 
Mundas, Oraons and Santals, Goods, Savaras and Forjas may 
turn to tea without fear of sonal ostracism, when the devil, in the 
form of a poor monsoon or of a rack-renting landlord dnves them 
to emigrate This does not mean that they will not take up anotlier 
occupation at some distance from their usual haunts if it is made 
worth their while The Bengal Coalfields are full of Oraons from 
Ranchi, Santals from Dumka, and even Hos from Singlibhum, 
the great industrial concerns of Singlibhum import Bilaspuns, and 
men from tlie United Provinces, while it is well known tliat local 
labour is practically unprocurable for earth work in Railway 
extensions 

Agriculture is, in the estimation of the Indian, the highest 
occupation The Tea Industry, therefore, stands 111 a parti- 
cularly favourable position when competing for the recruitment of 
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labour — ^uork on a Tea Garden being mainly agncnltural Pro- 
vided that the real wages offered compare not unfavourably with 
those obtainable in other industries by a faintly, tea has not much 
to fear from other competition, but if there is an appreciable differ- 
ence in the opportunibes for earning money, labour is not alto- 
gether averse from change of occupation for solid gam, so long as 
relatives and friends know nothing about this change 

As has been indicated already, the fact that land is available 
in many parts of Assam for private cultivation on the Estate for 
nhich labour is required, or in its immediate neighbourhood, is an 
unquestionable attraction, as at least eight per cent of the labour 
force diifts away to mdependence each year Land may be 
obtained on easy terms direct from Government, and some irritation 
IS caused by the facilities held out to new settlers by the Admin- 
istration There can, however, be no doubt that the prospect of 
acquiring the improved status of “ raiyat,” i e , a tenant holding 
under Government is a large factor in the emigration of the more 
desirable classes of labour, uia , individuals who are agriculturists 
by tradition, but who have been squeezed out of economic eMst- 
ence by pressure on the soil in the native distnct Veiy large 
numbers of those who leave Tea Estates to take up Government 
land borrow money from Kayabs to stock and develop their hold- 
ings, the money lender receiving a mortgage on the properli 
These mortgages tend to be called in when the holding becomes 
valuable, and the settler has to begin all over again Ev— Tea 
Garden coolies are invariably to be found on the fringe of cnlUva- 
tion in Assam Districts, ever bringing under cnltiiation new areas, 
and as constantly being dispossessed and starting again on virgin 
soil Legislation is undoubtedly required stipulating for tbs pos- 
session of a certain amount of capital before a holding may be taken 
up and prohibiting moitgages of,sucli property for the ffrst ten 
jeais of the lease Tins would have the effect of encouraging 
labour tp remain on Tea Estates for longer penods in order to sale 
the requisite capital, and would stimulate better and more work 
Emplojers of labour are beginning to form Co-operatiie Societies 
on their Estates and encouraging the formation of Co-operatiic 
Banks one of the functions of such institutions might be to stimu- 
late land settlement on economic lines, loans being granted 
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equivalent to sums in deposit on account of an individual uisliing to 
take up an independent holding 

The necessity for proceeding far afield to lecruit labour, and 
the resulting competition of industry with industry, and between 
individual concerns makes such recruitment exceedingly expensive 
The only solution to labour difficulties is to obtain a settled labour 
force. So far as Tea in Assam goes, the penal contract is not m 
favour, and the significance of the fact that the pcisonality of the 
employer, his abihtj' to attract new labour through contented 
sirdars, and his power to keep all newcomers on his Estate, is again 
forced on our notice Large Industrial Concerns have recently 
been appointing specially selected “ Labour Welfare Superin- 
tendents ” to assist in this direction, on a Tea Estate, this luxurv 
cannot be afforded, and the Manager himself must assume the idle 
of Pooh Bah, although without exercising that Celestial official’s 
power of summary execution for minor offences • Armed w’th 
tact, however, and a knowledge of tlie susceptibilities of bis 
subjects, much may be done, for the Indian labourer is the most 
easily disciplined person m the world No Indian Wat Tyler 
figures in the pages of History, nor has there appeared in India 
a body of Spartacists, despite the efforts of non-co-operators 
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unless they had been believed to have life Life itself was con- 
sidered to be distributed equally over the whole body or object 
When any part of the body was severed from the whole, the separate 
fraction was not considered as merely hfeless matter, but as still 
a part of the body to which it had belonged and retaming a share 
of its life The worship of rehcs, such as the bones and hair of 
saints, is an echo of these fantasies 

Quahties were first conceived of by being observed in animals 
, or natural objects Our language is full of examples of this phase, 
owhsh, foxy, leonine, mulish, dogged and so on Primitive langu- 
age consisted of the names of concrete things, abstract ideas were 
very late in appearing Conversely, all ideas were concrete, the 
glance of the q'e, even the spoken word obsessed the mind as con- 
crete, and a legacy has been left us m the form of superstitions 
relating to the evil ejre, and verbal charms such as " Open Sesame ” 
and " Abracadabra ” I In many races the name of the king iS 
strictly taboo oiling to the belief that he might be injured, were 
his name taken in vain The name of the tutelary deity of Rome 
was carefully concealed, and Valezius Soranus is said to have paid 
the penalty of death for divulging it The refusal of Indian 
women to name their husbands is another case in point The 
apparently abstract idea of “ spirit " was first conceived of prob- 
ably when the explanation of dreams was attempted , it was thought 
the spirit left the sleeping body and travdled afar, really experi- 
encing what the sleeper dreamed, and once the idea of " spirit ” 
took hold, primitive man attributed spirits to all natural objects 

One of the most curious facts of child life is the confusion 
between similarity and identity Any imitation or toy model is 
just as good as the animal imitated Sven to call a thmg by the 
name of any object is sufficient with children to establish its identity 
with the object, and a large part of their games is based on such 
pretensions So, primitive man had no idea of an imitation or an 
image, nor of a.hfeless object When an image of a god was made, 
it was at once the god, and contained part of his hfe In this way 
arose the curious and at one time Trorld-wade behef that to injure 
your enemy you had but to make an image of him and injure the 
image Unpopular people arc still burnt m effigj' even in England 
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The •s'liHC ulea c\i>lnns the distnste of primitive people to Imug 
photogrnphttl 

\\ ith r^p.inl to intiir.il phcnoiiK ni ptimituc min nrloptiil two 
pri'U'iph ‘ • (i) III t pitvlun <■ 111 c, .mil (?) thing' nhich hn\c once 
hei.li III colli Kt uith r.ich othir often tonlitiiiL to net on ciih other 
at a tltMiiic*. ifur the pit}' ml (O’ltut his been scicrcil He in- 
ferrci* from the Tir'.t pii'iripli tint he L»uhl protliicc any elTcct lie 
ili'mil intrilv In iiniating it, mil from the 'i.coinl that ulnicicr 
he (i’ll to I III Item] uhjLct uualil affcit CQiiitl} the person uith 
nhom the mite ml ohjut tta<- one in cont.ict, Mhelhcr it formed 
pirt of I'is liOi»} or not 'J’lms ir»sc the cult of S} nipatlietic Magic 
lit itb tno hrmihes, liiiit itivc or llumeopithic Magic, and Con- 
t.igioiie Migie * 

Keen inilniiliial dahhled in itnpic in i ^rnall na}, juet a<t most 
people nottndit s c in produce nl short notiie com: drug or other to 
cure small ailments, l,ut the sjiccuilisl in the form of the Magician 
siMii iiijK ired “ J’nvitc Magic,” nr the magical nlcs and in- 
eiiitations practised for the henedt or injur} of indntduals, led b} 
lopu il stages to " rulilic ifigic,” or sorccr} practised for the 
hcncrit of the vholc community. Wherever ceremonies of this 
sort ire performed for the public vical, the magician ceases to be 
a priv.itc practitioner, and becomes to some c\tcnt a public func- 
tionar} Frircr argues tint the public mngiuan who practises 
Ins art for the gooil of the nhnlc community cnjo}s great influence 
and mi} rise to he ,i chief or n king Tbc profession attracted 
the leiitcr minds of tbc commumt} for their own advantage, and 
there was a tendency at this st,igc of social evolution for the 
supreme power to fall into tbs hands of the most pnscnipiilous 
Not thil the sorcerer was ilwa}s a knnv'c and imposter, he was 
often quite sincerely convinced that be rcall} possessed those 
wonderful powers which the credulity of Ins fellows ascribed to 
him " The elevation to power of magicuius tends to substitute 
a monarch} for that primitive dcmocrac} or rather cdigarcby of 
old men, irhich is characteristic of savage soaety, and the nsc of 
monarchy seems to be an essential condition of the emergence of 


* From the Golden Bough 
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mankind W savageiy » Sir James Frazer develc^s this in- 
teresting proposition, showing that intellectual progress is dqpen- 
,dent on economic progress which is often furthered by conquest and 
empire The community was freed from the councils of a number 
of timid elders, and came under the sway of tlie best intellect 
" EveU'the whims and capnces of a tyrant may be of service in 
breaking the chain of custbm which hes so heavy on the savage.” 

“ So far, therefore, as the pnUic profession of magic has been 
one of the toads by which the ablest men have passed to supreme 
power, It has contnbuted to emancipate mankind from the thraldom 
of tradition and to elevate them into a larger, freer life, with a 
broader outlook on the world This is no small service rendered 
to hnmamty And when we remember Ibat in another direction 
magic has x>aved the way for science, we are foiccd to admit that 
if the black art has done much evil, it has also been the souicc of 
much good , that if it is the child of error, it has yet been the inothci 
of freedom and truth ” 

Magic postnlated the order and uniformity of nature the maifi* 
Clan did not doubt that the same causes would alwa3<! produce the 
same effects, that the proper ceremonies accompanied by the appro- 
xmate spells would inevitably be attended by the desired results 
unless thwarted and' foiled by the more potent charms of another 
sorcerer The magician supplicated no higher power he sued 
the favour of no fickle and waj ward being lie abased himself before 
no awful deitj', he could wield liis power so long as he conformed 
to the rules of his art, to what max' be called the laws of nature 
os conceived bj' him. His error lay not in his faith in his general 
assumption of a sequence of events determined by law, but iii his 
total misconception of the nature of the particular laws which 
govern that sequence This magic has been called the *' bastard 
sister of science ” , its " fundamental conception is idcntic.al inih 
that of modem science; underlying the whole system is a faith, 
implicit, but real and firm, in tbc order and uniformity of naltire.” 

We have still to consider how magic stands related to religion. 
Rcli^on, according to Frazer, is the propitiation or conmhation of 
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jcttttf* ‘iupt.rior 10 min vliiiJi ati. l>e 1 iLVi>l to control anil di'rccl 
the coiir L fi! (Mlitrc 'iinl «f huni'in life " Thu": iJcfincil he aiiils 
" rctlifiion (iitiM’l- of tvo (.lenient^, it thiorctical and a practical, 
ninicty, a (H'liif in {■•lui r htpher lit in man nitil an attempt lo 
propitiate or ph,i‘t tium '* Mm rtah til in time the tiscntial 
iiieHuaij of mtpie, this preat tti*ti>t'Lr> Uiii}; a cnnftsaion of 
human nialntt'- ami ipnoraiitr. 

" Cot iJnft from hie ancitnl tmxniiy and left to toes on a 
tmiihltd se.i of d<>uht and mu'crlaiiity, hie old happ3’ confidence 
III htrii'’clf and his paucr rudcK sbafcea, mir primitiic philosopher 
jiuisl hate lictn 'adli pirpltstd am! apit.itLd till lit came lo rest, 
as in a quitl haatn .ifitr a it mptstuoii' 103 ikc, in a iitu s3stcm 
of faith and pr.itliie, whuli ‘temed too*ftr a '•oliitioM of his haras- 
siiig doubts and a suit litiitt, houtstt prccnaoiis, for that soic- 
rei5nl3 oitr nature it huh he had rtluttantt3' alKlicated If the 
great uorld nent on its vat iiithout the litlp of him or his fcllons 
It must surth h. because llisrc wtn. other kings, like himself, 
but far stronger, iiho, un‘scn thtin*slvt*, dirtcltd its course, and 
brought about all the lancd sems of cteiils iiIikIi Iij had hitherto 
hclitved to be dependant on his own manic It was lhc3', as he 
now bclicicd, and not he himself, «ho mule the storms' iiind ta 
Won, the lightening lo flash, and the thunder to roll, nho had 
laid the ronndations of the solid tarlh and set Imimds to the restless 
sea that it might not pass, who laiised all the glonous lights to 
shine, nho gasc the fonls of the air llicir meal and the nild beasts 
of the desert their prey, nho bidt the fniilful lands lo bring forth 
in abundance, the high lulls lo be clothed nith forests, the bub- 
bling springs lo nse under the rocks in the valle3S, and green 
pastures to gton b3' still natirs, nho breathed into man’s nostrils 
and made him live, or turned him to destruction by famine and 
pestilence and n-ar To these might3 beings, whose hsndniork 
he traced in all the gorgeous and varied pageantij’ of nature, man 
now addressed himself, humbl3' confessing hts dependence on their 
invisible poncr, and beseeching them of their mercy to furnish him 
with all good things, to defend him from the penis and dangers 
by which our mortal life is compassed about on every band, and 
finally to bnng his immortal spirit, freed from the burden of the 
body, to some happier world, beyond the reach of pain and sorrow, 



where he might rest with them and witli the spirits of good men 
in and felicity for ever.” *■ 

Tims was probably made the great transition from magic to 
rehgion, and man has created gods in his own image " ever since 
The degree of civihration attained by a people can accurately be 
gauged bj' a study of their pantheon the terrible god of vengeance 
evolves into the merciful god as the race attains the higher planes 
of idealism, while the more primitive races still pay tribute to .1 
horde of mahgnant spirits '* which day and mght for their destruc- 
tion wait ” 

The first gods were themselves magicians, able and willing 
to luni the course of nature for tlie benefit of then faitliful 
worshippers, and this should be remembered especially when we 
are discussing the Hindu Pantheon Our next chapter will con- 
sist of sketches of ” Animism ” and ” Hinduism,” and traces of 
the influence of the cult of magic will readily be iccognired as we 
proceed. As will presently appear, the dividing line between 
Animism and Hinduism, as understood and practised by ths 
classes we have set ourselves to discuss, is extremely difficult to 
demarcate Animism is probably nearer the original cult of 
Magic, and is perhaps cruder even than Magic as practised by some 
of the African tribes of to-day 

We have seen that the idea of a " spirit ” appeared compara- 
tively early in the mental history of Homo Sapiens, and was imme- 
diately extended to all animate nature With the breakdown 
of Magic as a school of thought, the spirit was deified, the spirit 
which evety natural object possessed This is, briefly, Animism ; 
Hinduism in its cruder forms has progressed bej ond the idea Ih it 
everything is possessed of a spirit endowed w itli more or less magi- 
cal power and an extreme malevolence, and has evolved a pantheon 
of a somewhat *' higher ” type 
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CHAPTER IV 


Reiigiom 

It IS now proposed bnefly to sketch the principal religions 
found in the areas fiom which labour is recruited One of the 
objects of this compilation is to enumerate and describe the prin- 
cipal festivals of the people we employ, and these are intimately 
bound up with their respective religions When discussing sub- 
sequently in detail the various castes and tribes, reference mil be 
made to special festivals peculiar to individual communities Most 
castes, however, are Hindu by religion and broadly speaking, all 
abonginals are animist, a general description of these two schools 
of thought may, therefore, be useful, as festivals and ceremonies 
common to all professing Hinduism or practising Animism can 
conveniently be considered Reference will be made to this 
section when, later on in the book, a caste or tribe with no distinc- 
tive festivals IS under discussion 

ANIMISM — 

We have indicated in a previous section how it came about that 
pnmitive people imagined all nature to be inhabited by “ spints “ 
and have now to consider in greater detail the rebgion of the 
majoniy of the tribes discussed m Part H We may, therefore, 
indulge in a brief lecapitulahon 

Primitive man, on the analogy of what is found still surviving 
in backward races and as a result of a study of cluld psychology. 
IS supposed to have regarded all nature as being alive and conscious, 
as soon as he realised that he himself was alive and consaous 
MTien he propounded to himself the idea of a “ spirit ’* he attri- 
buted to all nature a similar spirit IVlien Magic as a theory 
of the working of Xature broke down, " spirit was deified, and 
the supernatural inhabitant of each natural object was regarded 
as a god People who hold these theories are termed " arumists ' 
and their religion " animism ” 

Generallj' speaking, the "spint in the woods ” is m-tlc- 
volcnt, among the Mundas and Uraons, with one e\ception, the 
deities are hostile to human beings, the one exception being the 
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Sun God who is regarded as above such pettiness The spirits 
of the departed are generally considered to be earth bound, in- 
habiting the houses in uhich they dwelt before disembodiment. 
These too appear to be worshipped and propitiated and ne find 
the germs of ancestor worship in several communities Traces of 
the idea of the re-birth of the spirit is also noticeable, linked up 
with the notion of transmigration to higher or lower forms accord- 
ing to the deserts of the individual None of the Indian abori- 
ginals, however, appears to have formulated the theoiy of “ happy 
hunting fields ” As might be expected from the general gloomi- 
ness of their outlook, we find among these people no joyous 
pantheon such as the Greeks and Romans imagined, and as a con- 
sequence, religious observance consists of the performance of cere- 
monies to propitiate the various " godlings,” these ntes being 
linked vety closely still to magical performances 

Sickness and disease are regarded as being due to the opera- 
tion of some minor deity or malevolent spirit — one can hardly 
use the word deity to describe each and every member of the 
pantheon This malevolent spirit feeds on the life of the person 
who IS ill, and the steps generally taken to deal with the enemy 
are interesting as indicating the working of the pnnutive mind 
It is imagined that the spuit — honga as the Mundas call it — is 
unable to fasten on to the life of a human being uitliout the assist- 
ance of a human familiar (najoin — ^hlundan) and the first step, 
therefore, is to discover the familiar Recourse is had to the 
soothsayer or witchfinder (Sokhe) who discovers the familiar with 
the aid of grains of nee and the magic art He also ascertains 
what particular sacrifice the honga is willing to accept in order to 
loose his hold on the sick person The iiajom or familiar is then 
approached by the relatives and friends of the patient and very 
politely requested to perform the necessary sacrifice of a black or 
white cock, a goat, or even a buSalo, the najom, of course, provid- 
ing the vicbm The utmost pressure is brought to bear on the 
unfortunate person indicated as the familiar, and refusal to comply 
with the demand is dangerous For, with jicrfect logic, it is 
argued that if the honga is not provided with the life of another 
living being by his familiar, the desired end may be attained by 
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removing the familiar, nlio is frequently murdered under e\cecd> 
ingl3' cruel circumstances. In Chota Nagpur Uiere are at least 
a hundred such cases of witchcraft murder each year. 

The Met tall sacrifices among the Gonds of the Madras Ageiuy 
Tracts Imc only recently been suppressed and had a magico' 
religious significance " A life for a life *’ seems to have been 
the law of the Nnturc-spirits, and as the crops, good hunting, 
good fishing and all that the primitive soul longs for and needs, 
Mere icgaidcd as endoned uilh life, the sacrifice of a life to ensure 
fcrtilit}' and abundance of food seemed essential The more valu' 
able the victim, the greater the merit, the more potent the poncr 
of the sacnfice Human sacrifice to-day is a last resort and is 
occasionally met uitli in Chota Nagpur and in Central India 

Most of the minor deities tiicid poner, lioncver, only within 
the boundaries of the village nhcic lies their habitat It nould 
appear that the village itself and all that appertains thereto is re- 
garded as a living entity Members of the family of the original 
settler, the pioneer who first began to reclaim the village site, are 
regarded with special veneration, and among the Mnndas only a 
member of that family may sacrifice to the village deities In 
Uiaon villages in Chota Nagpur, we find Mnndas acting as pnests 
and even in the uestem districts of tlie Central Provinces a similar 
custom prevails — a family of the onguial inhabitants being main- 
tained to carry on the u'orship of the indigenous deities Among 
the Mnndas themselves only members of the family of the original 
settler may he buned witlim the confines of the village and the 
right IS jealousy guarded It is used as a test of membership of 
the family Further information on this subject will be found 
in the article " Mnndas ” in Fart II 

■When jungle is cleared for cultivation, a small grove is in- 
variably left for the housing of the spirits, called by the Mnndas 
and Uraons the Sama It is here the principal ceremonies of 
public worship are performed 

A very common sight in travelling through the areas inhabited 
by primitive pei^le is the collection of rubbish dumped on the 
road just outside the village boundaiy The rubbish is coUected 
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from each house and placed -where the local deities are powerless, 
rubbish bang supposed, veiy properly, to be one of the media nscd 
by malevolent spirits for the spread of disease. 

As IS to be expected, there Is considerable variety in the way 
the different peoples explain the existence of this world of ours 
We give a brief account of the Santal story of creation which is 
t3^ical of all others ■ — 

In the beginning Smgh Bonga — ^the great sun-god, brooded 
over the eaters which covered the face of nature and finally created 
two birds, male and female, which glided continuously over the 
waste of seas At last they complained to Singh Bonga that 
they could get no rest and he created a tree on which they perched 
In due course, and in comphance with their insistent demands, 
land appeared and grass and food grains As a result perhaps 
of proper nourishment, the lady bird laid an egg from which were 
-batched our first ancestors, Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Budlu, man 
and woman They were innocent, and perhaps as happy, as Adam 
and Eve in Eden, till Singh Bonga, not in the guise of a serpent, 
breived nee beer for them, and while m a state of intoxication, 
the woman conceived and ultimately bore a son They liked rice 
beer and, m due course, twelve sons and twelve daughters were 
bom. Dcqiite the example of thar own case, Pilchu Haram and 
Pilchu Budhi had already apparently acquired certain glimmer- 
ings of the principles of exogamy, for the^^ did not instruct thm 
o5-spnng in the use of nee beer The twelve young men drifted 
away to the chase, hunting and subsistmg on the game which by 
this time peopled the forests and they wandered about together for 
some years 

In order to see thar quarry from a distance, it was Uie prac- 
tice to climb a tall tree, and on a certain occasion one of our young 
men descended rapidly, from his perch, exclaiming that he had 
seen a wonderful sight The brothers all mounted trees and saw 
in the distance a row of huts and cultivated fields m a forest clear- 
mg. They had forgotten thar parentage and sisters till this 
moment, and on presenting themselves at the settlement, were 
made -very welcome The maidens, unable to follow and seenre 
or slay animals for food had takoi to the cultivation of nee 
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Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Budhi consulted Singh Bonga on 
the subject of nee beer, and on his advice, a great feast uas 
arranged. Masses of rice and venison uere prepared and many 
jars of beer Man and maid dnfted together in the fnendhness 
of intoxication and knoirledge duly came to each pair, who, in the 
course of tune, founded families which are now represented by the 
twelve pnncipal septs or Killis The drinfcmg of nee beer 'S 
exalted to the status of a ntual, and finds a place in every ceremony 
In the Provinces of Beu^l and Behar and Orissa, aboriginals are 
permitted to brew nee beer without let or hiudrance from the 
Exciseman, and it is interesting to note that a “ Pussyfoot " 
resolution was recently turned doun in the Behar and Onssa 
Legislative Assembly on the grounds of the sacrosanct character 
of nee beer among abonginals 

Festivals among Animists usually have some agncultural 
bearing and we enumeiate below the principal pnblic feasts — 

(i) Spung Fcslival (Phagooa— Mundari) — Celebrated 
at the time of the Full Moon of the month (Janu- 
ary — ^February) The harvest is in and gram and 
liquor are to be bad in abundance The household 
and village deities are venerated and propitiated 

(a) The Summer Festival (Sarhul — hXundan) — This 
festival symbolises the mamage of Mother Earth 
with the Sun God Frequently a ceremony of mar- 
riage between the village priest and his wife is 
publicly performed, and all weddings in the 
village are postponed until its completion Neir 
fruits, flowers or vegetables may not be gathered 
for a month previously, nor is any agricultural 
operation permitted At the festival itself the 
utmost license is allowed, which some writers think 
IS a magical performance to ensure the fecundity 
of Mother Earth 

(3) Monsoon Fesinvl celebrated in Asarfa (June) — Just 
before transplantation is commenced, with sacn- 
fices of fowls and magical ntes to ensure a plente- 
ous rainfall and a full crop of nee. 
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(3) M Kaiam festival has evidently been borroweci 

from the Hindus and takes place in Bhado (August 
— September) The object seems to be to ensure 
the fertility of the growing rice, branches of the 
Karam tree bemg planted m each field 

(4) The Haivest Festival in Eartik (October — ^Nov- 

ember] — Cattle are venerated, decorated and fed 
on boiled rice Bowls are sacrificed and mnch beer 
IS drunk and the newly harvested nee is cere- 
monially eaten This festival is probably a thanks- 
giving service, with a “ hvely sense of favours to 
come ” 

At all these festivals dances are held and the dances are sup- 
posed to have a magical significance At the Spnng festival 
among the Mundas and Uraons, for instance, the operations of 
sowing aie imitated by the women dancers , at the Harvest festival, 
the gestures pioper to reaping are given prominence, the girls 
punctuating their singing with " Hiss-Hiss,” in mutation of the 
■sigh of the laden com yielding to the stroke of the sickle Mundas, 
Uraons, Savaras and Horkns, Gonds, IChanas and Bhumij dance 
at all seasons and though it may be that m ongin the dance had 
some mystical meaning, all who have watched these debghtful 
people at their gambols will agree that their dancing is now an 
expression of the sheer physical joy of living 

It is hardly possible to generalise regarding festivals obhga- 
toiy on individuals, as the ceremonies may vary ividely, and will 
be described when particular tribes are under consideration It 
will suffice to mention here that at childbirth and at death certain 
rites must be performed There is usually a public acceptance 
by a father of tlie new born infant, and a purificatory ceremony 
when a member of the family deceases Traces of the Cotivade 
are found in India as in Europe, the husband going to bed and 
behaving as though he himself were in the pangs of childbirth 
when tiig wife is in labour. Among some people this is now 
restricted to the prohibition of all work to the husband on the day 
his child IS bom This also has probably a magical significance, 
being intended to alleviate the pangs of the mother 




when the " bnishings ” began again, stated that the spirit had 
now left him and had entered into his wife — an old woman then 
standing in the courtyard The crowd turned on her and beat 
her to death, a dreadful orgie ensuing 

' The old beliefs are being weakened under the ever advancmg 
influence of Christianity' and Hmduism and this idea of driving 
out the minor gods altogether marks a great mental advance 
Other gods of a less repulsive character will, no doubt, be 
substituted 

HINDUISM.— 

It is impossible m a compilation of this nature to give an 
adequate idea of the meaning of the term Hinduism with 
reference to rehgion, as it embraces no definite creed and the behefs 
of recogmsed Hindus often differ more widely than those of 
Christians and Muhammedans 

As has been shown in the preceding section, Hindu religious 
beliefs are not, in many respects, very far removed from the 
original Animistic cults of pre-Aiyan days The Census 
Heport of igii gives a very good idea of the elasticity 
of the term " Hinduism ” as applied to religion in which 
it is stated that the term includes “ A complex congeries 
_of creeds and doctrmes It shelters within its portals, mono- 
theists, polytheists, and pantheists, worshippers of the great gods 
Siva and Vishnu or of their female counterparts, as well as 
worshippers of the divine mothers, of tlie spirits of trees, rocks 
and streams and of the tutelary village deities, persons who pro- 
pitiate their deity by all manner of bloody saenflees and persons 
who will not only not kill any hving creature, but who must not 
even use the word ‘ cut ” , those whose ntual consists mainly of 
prayers and hymns and those who indulge in unspeakable orgies n 
the name of rehgion , and a host of more or less heterodox sectaries, 
many of ^ whom deny the supremacy of the Srahmans, or at least 
have non-Brahmanical rehgious leaders ” 

The extensiveness of " Hinduism ” was also commented upon 
by Mr Mclver when reporting for the Madras Census of iS8i and 
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llie variety o[ the religious hehefs cm-ered by the cloak of Hinduism 
IS clearly dcinonslralcd ulierc lie says that “ as a religious classi- 
fication It lumps the purest surviving forms of Vedic belief with 
the demon worshippers of Tinnevclly and South Canara " 

It will, therefore, be seen that Hinduism gives no sign uherebv 
it would be possible to consider the term in relation to a definite 
creed. 1 he Hindu word " dharma “ is the nearest equivalent to 
" religion ’* but this term connotes conduct rather than religion 
Religion in this country docs not play the important part in the 
classification of society that it does in the West Indians arc 
judged more by their social status than by their religions denomina- 
tion and the average person is far more inttrcsted in knowing 
whether or not he may associate with and take water from his 
neighbour than 111 liis neighbour's religious views. 

Prior to the Arj-an invasion there were in existence a great 
number of small communities, each liaiing a religion and tribal 
pnests of their own who administered to their spintual needs 
Their beliefs were, for the greater part, o^the amorphous Animis- 
tic tjpe similar to those held by vaiiouS primitive races in other 
parts of the w orld The primitive Aryans w ere devout w orshippers 
of the gical forces of nature, but in the course of time the gradual 
intermixing with indigenous aborigines led to the adoption of 
many of the local deities now found in the Hindu pantheon 

With the steady growth of social organisation and the evolu- 
hon of the caste system, the differences in religious thought were 
gradually forced into the background and had to give place to the 
more important factors of caste and class distinction The agricul- 
tural castes in particular are and have always been extremely 
tolerant of their neighbours' religious belief, the fact of having 
many deities of their own, invoked fear of criticism of their neigh- 
bonrs’ gods which were not perhaps in their own particular pan- 
theon, as undoubtedly these unknown gods were vested with powers 
of the supernatural and if angered, their wrath might be visited 
upon the ofienders indiscnminately 

Religion has not played a very important part in the develop 
ment of the caste end social system that has been handed down 
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from titc past, and tbc only tunc 'nbcn religious loSnence has made 
itself felt to any cKtcnt has been nbcn some new cult has been ex* 
pounded, having a very strong social backing or has been jomed 
to some political agitation that has made itself felt in the com- 
munity. A case in point is given in the Census Keport of ipir 
where Buddhists were strong enough to break away and repudiate 
the supremacy of the Brahmans, also when the converts to Jainism 
were powerful enough to deny the authority of the Vedas and 
thirdly, where Sikhism as preached by Guru Gobind who openly 
aimed at the establishment of a political ascendancy, r^udiated 
many of the ordinary’ Hindn scmples 

As already stated, Hinduism covers a multitude of indigenous 
beliefs but the only religions other than that generally recognised 
as " Hinduism ” of sufficient importance to warrant ^ecial atten- 
tion are Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Muhammadanism and the 
Animistic beliefs of the abongina! tnbes The last mentioned 
have already been considered and a brief outline of the others will 
follow. Many, minor cults, such as the Satnamis and Panch- 
piriyas are in existence and are quite as diverse from the generally 
recognised Hindu doctruic as those cited above, but are compara- 
tively nuimporUnt and for this reason need not be considered as 
separate religions 

Mention has already been made of the small advance made in 
theology since the time of the Aryans, and the ongtn of the present 
Hindu beliefs must be looked Tor in the distant past when the 
Aryans invaded Hindustan and settled on the banks of the Indus 
'and SarasvaU The Rig Veda— an illuminatmg anthology of hymns 
composed about the year 1400 B C and handed down verbally by 
the early Aryan settlers until about the year 300 B C when it was 
written— affords a valuable religious history of these early people 
Prom this Veda has been gathered the fact that the gods of the 
Aryans were of the cheerful type, very different from the detnous 
who tormented the aboriginal tnbes they found in India These 
people seemed ,to have placed their faith in a spmt which con- 
trolled the whole of their world and was also reqionsible for the 
solar system In the course of time, they came to recognise the 
great forces of nature as sqiarate deities and worshipped them as 
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tlieir needs arose In this manner all the known foiees of nature 
were ultimately found to require worship or propitiation to ensure 
preservation of life and property Major C H Buck, I A , of 
the Fuujah Commission in his extremely intereshng hook on the 
" Faiths, Fairs and Festivals of India " has drawn a sinking 
comparison between certain of the gods of the Indo-Aiyans and 
the deities invoked by the Greeks and Homans He shows how 
Dyas, the " sky ” or " Heavenly father ” was the Zeus of Greece, 
the Jupiter of Rome and the old god Tiu of our Tuesday 


It IS impossible to trace in the space at our d'sposal, the van- 
ons phases through which Hinduism has passed from the time of 
the composition of the Rig Vqda to the present day and for the 
pniposes of this work, it is not necessary 

So far, Hinduism has been considered only as a term rdating 
to religion, but when deciding whether or not a man is a Hindu, 
factors other than religion have to be taken into consideration 
Many efforts have been made to arrive at a clear defimtion of the 
term, but opimon is sUlI so widely divergent that a generallj 
accepted definition is hard to find 


^ Sir Alfred Lyall has made the following attempt which cer- 
tainly covers all the admitted theories on the point He says — 
“ Hinduism is not exclusively a religions denomination, but 
denotes also a country and, to a certain extent, a race When 

a man tells me he is a Hindu, I know that he means all three things 
taken together religion, parentage and coiintiy Hinduism is a 
of birthright and inheritance— it means a civil community 
quit- as much as religious association A man does not become 
a Hindu, but is born into Hinduism ” Gait, commenting on this 
definition in the Census Report of 1911. stipulates that in view of 
the important part the caste system plays in Hindu life, social 
organisation should also be added to the three factors mentioned, 
for It IS obvious that a man who is not a member of a recognised 
caste, cannot be a Hindu 


Efforts have been made from time to time to determine the 
criteria by which a man may be considered to be a genuine Hindu 
,n the pi^ular acceptance of the term but opinion has been so 
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diverse, that it has been impossible to arrive at any definite con- 
clnsions. Xhe view is heM by certain authorities that Hinduism 
is exclusively a matter of rehgions belief and that social organisa- 
tion is a thing apart As stated previously, Hmduism embraces 
no definite creed and the religious behefs of recognised Hindus are 
often widely divergent Barth in his “ Rehgions of India ’’ says — 
" The sectarian or neo-Brahmanic rehgions which we embrace 
under the general designation of Hindmsm, constitute a fluctuating 
mass of bdiefs, opinions, usages, observances, rehgions and social 
ideas, in which we recognise a certam ground-principle and a very 
decided family likeness indeed, but from which it would be very 
difficult to educe any accurate deflmtion At the present time, it 
is next to impossible to say exactly what Hindmsm is, where it 
begins and where it ends Diversity is its very essence and its 
proper manifestation is “ sect,” sect in constant mobihty and re- 
duced to such a state of division that nothing similar to it was 
ever seen m any other religious system ” 

Others again, bold the theory that Hinduism is a matter of 
race and that the term is synonymous with “ Arya,” connotmg 
the Indo-Iramc x>eople All modem castes are alleged to have 
descended from the four traditional castes mentioned on page 6 
and if this idea is maintained, all members of recognised castes 
must, accordingly, be Hindus irrespective of their rehgions behefs. 
We have already seen, however, that the descendants of certain 
.aboriginal tnbes who now embrace Hinduism, have no claim what- 
ever to ” Aryan ” ongin As mentioned on page lo a secbon of 
the Mundas — an aboriginal tribe of non-Aryan descent — have now 
become Hindmsed and are recognised as such. Further arguments 
could be brought to disprove this theory in view of the contemptu- 
ous references made in Hindu law books and epics against " non- 
Aryan abongmes ” but this attitude, as has been suggested, was 
probably adopted with a view to race preservation In the passage 
from the " Regions of India ” cited above, the author has laid 
stress on the rehgions aspect of the case, but recogmtion of the 
" caste ” theory has also been given m another place " In sec- 
tarian Tmlia at present, and mnce the appearance of foreign prosely'- 
tising religions, caste is the express badge of Bhnduism The man 
who is a member of a caste is a Hmdn , he who is not, is not a 
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Ebndu And caste is not merely the symbol of Hindmsm, but, 
according to the testimony of all who have studied it on the spot, 
it IS its stronghold It is this, much more than their creeds trhich 
attaches the masses to these vague religions and gives them such 
astonishing vitality ” 

lliose theorists who propound the idea of race contend that all 
inhabitants of India other than Christians and Miihammedans are 
Hindus — the suggestion being that the term was applied by the 
early Mnhammedan mvaders to the people living to the east of the 
Indus When considering this point of view, it must, however, be 
remembered, that there were in existence, but far removed from 
the Indus, tribes of totally different ongm and customs from those 
conquered by the Muhammedans and in fact, of whose emstence, 
the invaders were totally unaware 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that the term Hmdu can 
be interpreted as denoting social organisation, race, rebgion or 
country , a man might be classified as a Hindu in the light of his 
eligibility from one or two points of view, yet he disqualified by 
reason of his inability to conform to the remaining requirements 

At the moment we are chiefly concerned with the religions 
aspect of the case For all general purposes, a " Hindu ” may 
be classified as such if he conforms to the following — 

(a) Acknowledges the supremacy of the Brahmans 

(b) Recognises the authority of the Vedas 

(c) Is admitted to the interior of the Hindu Temples 

(d) Worships the great Hindu Gods 

(e) Reverences the cow and does not eat beef 

(/) Will receive the " mantra ” from a Brahman or other 
recogmsed " guru ” 

(g) Is susceptible to pollution by touch or witbin a certain 
distance of ** defiled castes ” 

(It) Will be served by Brahmans as family priests 

These were some of the tests of Hinduism which the Provincial 
Snpenntendents were asked to apply at the time of the Census of 
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1911. The results varied very considerably in different parts of the 
countiy and no satisfactory conclusions could be arrived at Tn 
the Central Provinces and Berar, a quarter of the people classified 
as Hindus deny the supremacy of the Brahmans and the authority 
of the Vedas and more than a half do not receive the " mantra ” 
from a recognised " guru ” Agam, in Bengal and Onssa, 
Mr O’Malley reported that there are 59 castes mcluding seven uith 
a strength of a quarter of a milhon and upwards, uho do not con- 
form to some of the tests He also points out that uhilst the 
“ untouchables " are not admitted to the interior of the temples, 
they are recognised as part of the Hmdu Polity and they are served 
also by Brahman pnests From the reports received from South- 
ern India it appeared that the supremacy of the Brahman is denied 
by the Lingayats — an important sectarian group— and also by cer- 
tain artisan castes uho themselves claim to be Brahmans 

It has been shoun in the previous section how the early Ar3ran 
settlers in this country appeared to have believed originally in one 
power or spirit which ruled supreme and controlled all things both 
in heaven and earth, but in the course of time, their ideas of God 
underwent a change and in the place of one divine being was sub- 
stituted a number of deities representing separately the great 
forces of nature 

Idol worship does not appear to have been in vogue until after 
the Aryans had intermixed and settled with the mdigenons 
abongmes and it was only with the development of Hinduism that 
attempts were made to introduce idolatrous manifestations of the 
various gods 

When one considers the heterogeneous nature of Hinduism as we 
know It at the present day, it is not surprising to learn that there 
are hterally thousands of gods in the Hindu pantheon An attempt 
will be made to describe the more generally known and important 
deities, but in addition to these there are tribal gods of practically 
ei'ery caste in India quite apart from those mentioned in this book 
The principal tnbal gods are mentioned in discussing particular 
castes m Fart II. 

The original monotheistic nature of the early Aryan people 
has been proved from the accounts given in the Rig- Veda — already 
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mentioned — and we are indebted to that work for the information 
now known regarding the Aryans’ subsequent leaning towards 
XKilytheism 

With the evolution of the Brahmamc version of religion whieh 
commenced comparatively soon after the settlement of the Aryans 
on the banks of the Indus, came the idea of the triple manifestation 
of God which gave birth to the Hindu Trinity as it is now known 
Frequent mention is made in the Veda of the tnple form of fire 
and the gods Agni, Suiya and India as a joint manifestation and 
it' IS quite possible to conclude that in the course of time, the names 
of these gods were changed to their present form of Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva 

Practically all that is now known of the origin of the Hmdu 
Trinity has been handed down by the Brahmans and according to 
the Brahmanised version of the Epics, the " Supreme Being *’ 
assumed the form of “ activity ” as Brahma the Creator, of 
" goodness,” as Vishnu the Preserver and of " darkness " as Siva 
the Destroyer In view of the general belief of Hindus that all 
death leads to life and all destruction to reproduction, Siva accord- 
ingly becomes the creator and is usually symbolised by ” Dinga,” 
the male organ of generation 

Brahma is not a popular god with the Hindus, their favourites 
being Vishnu and Siva The good qualities of Vishnu are demon- 
strated m his female counterpart or wife, Lakhshmi — sometimes 
known as Sn, whilst the destructive powers of Siva are indicated 
in his wife Kali, the terrible goddess of avenging powers 

In common with most other religions of the world, Hindu 
mythology is not without its incarnations of the gods Vishnu is 
alleged to have had ten " avatars ” or descents from heaven in the 
form of man or beast, which were as follows * — 

(i) Matsya — Fuh 

(s) Kuima — Tortoise 

(3) Varaha — Boar 

(4) Nara Smha — Man-lion. 

(5) Vamana — Dwarf 


* Faith and Fairs 
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(6) Paiasu — Rama. 

(7) Rama— of the Ramayana 

(8) Sjcishna 

(9) Gautama — Buddha 
(t(^ Kalki — yet to appear 

Not unlike the Christian account of the Flood, Hindu scripture 
contains the story of a deluge which was sent to destioy the in- 
habitants of the world with the excqition of a chosen few The 
first three " avatars ” relate to the flood episode According to 
the Hmdus, Mann, the second forefather of mankind, was directed 
by God to construct a ship and to take aboard with him seven holy 
men and the seeds of all human hfe At the time of the flood, 
Vishnu is supposed to have assumed the form of a fish and to have 
towed the boat to a peak where it remained until the flood had 
subsided Vishnu in the shape of his second mcamation — the 
Tortoise — visited the submerged earth and recovered, together 
With many valuables from the bottom of the sea, the beautiful 
goddess, Lakshmi, whom he subsequently manned 

Vishnu’s appearance as Varaha, the Boar, was m order to fight 
the demon Hiranyaksha who had thrown the earth mto an abyss 

On another occasion Vishnu visited the earth m his fourth 
form to destroy a demon king vho was endeavounng to kill his 
own son 

The account of Vishnu’s fifth descent shows how he assumed 
the form of a dwarf and requested the king Bali who was endeavour- 
ing to usurp Indra’s dominion, to give him as much of his temtory 
as he could cover in three strides Bab granted the request and 
the dwarf assumed gigantic proportions and, covering the heaven 
and earth in two strides, crushed Bab in the third 

The incarnation as Farasn-Rama was in order to destroy with 
an axe the Rshatnyas (the second legendary caste mentioned on 
page 6) as these people had been ill-treatmg the Brahmans 
Farasu-Rama is supposed to have dwelt at Goa, but the misdeeds 
of his mother caused him to leave that place and according to the 
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legend, he became very angry and flung a battle axe from the moun- 
tains southwards across the sea to Cape Comorin As the result, 
the sea dried up aud the Malabar country was brought into 
existence. 

Vishnu’s appearance as Rama was his most celebrated descent 
and now forms an epic poem of the Hindus known as the Ramayana 
Major Buck’s version of this descent ((^ at ) is very interesting 
" The story runs that King Dasaratha, reigning at Ayodliya, liad 
two sons, Rama and Lakhmana, by his wife Kausaljra, and one 
named Bharata, by his other wife Kaikeyi 

While Rama is still a youth he enters into a competition to 
bend the miraculous bow of Siva the Destroyer, which is in thi^ 
possession of Janaka, king of the neighbouring State of Mithela 
(North Behar and Tirhut) , he pioves successful and wins Sita, the 
king’s most beautJul daughter, as his bride, for she is the prize 

Non, in an absent moment, Dasaratha has promised to grant 
Kaikeyi any two boons which she may desire and the lady, being 
jealous of the favoured eldest son Rama, bethinks her of demand- 
ing his banishment for fourteen years to the forest of Dandalca 
and the installation of her son Bharata in his stead Dasaratha 
has to comply and directs Rama to leave The young prince 
accordingly sets out with his loving wife Site and his brothci 
Lakshmana, who insists on accompanying them 

Some little time afterwards the sonow.ng father dies of grief 
and Bharata, who declines to succeed to the throne, goes off in 
search of Rama , he finds him at Citrakuta on the bank of the nver 
Pisuni and endeavours to pursuade him to return to his kingdoffl, 
even offenng to contmue the banishment in his place Rama, how- 
ever, remaimng firm, refuses to disobey the order of his deceased 
father and insists on completing the fourteen years At length 
Bharata goes back to Ayodhya and comes on the government tn 
his brother’s name, but he never passes an order without first salut- 
ing Rama’s shoes, which he has taken with him 

After this, Rama, Sita and Lakshmana wander about for ten 
years until one day they meet a sage, named Agastya, in the Vindya 
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Mountains and, acting on his advice, take up their residence at a 
place called Pancavati on the Godaven This neighbourhood is 
infested with demons and with them is the female demon 
Surpanaka, sister of Pavan, the terrible many-headed demon king 
of Ceylon , unfortunately she falls in love with Kama and is much 
annoyed because he rejects her advances Out of spite she makes 
an attack upon Sita, but is seen by Lakshmana, who promptly cuts 
off her nose and ears Smarting with pain and indignation, Suipa- 
naka rushes off to her brother, inspires him with a passion for Sita 
and incites him to carry her off This is done by means of a magic 
aenal car, called " Pushpaka ” and the assistance of another demon 
Marica, who, in the shape of a deer, entices away Rama and 
lyiVciimaiia while Ravana in their absence abducts the lovdy Sita 

He takes her to Ceylon in his car and there, by means of 
bribes and threats, attempts to induce her to become his queen, hut 
without avail At length she is handed over to female demons 
for starvation and torture, but is sustained throughout this ordeal 
with nourishment sent by the gods 

Meanwhile, Rama and his, brother are making great prigmra- 
tious for her rescue They first fight and defeat a headless demon 
y;. h»n.lha , and then make an alliance with Sngnva, king 
of the monkeys, who lends them his forces, under the command of 
the monkey-general Hannman, for the attack on Ravana. 

The difficulty of crossing over to Ceylon is overcome by the 
monkeys who fly through the air and bnng rocks from every direc- 
tion to form a bridge, even portions of tbe Himalayas are sent 
down by the gods and a passage is safely effected A battle rojal 
now commences in which the gods all assemble to fi^it against a 
mighty array of demons At a certain stage Rama advances in a 
chanot specially lent hun by Indra and engages in single combat 
with the powerful Ravaua in Ins magic car, the two armies stay 
their fight and look on at the duel, which continues for several days 
Ha,,', after cutting off dozens of heads from his opponent, discovers 
that others promptly grow in their place and that he as invulner- 
able in that quarter, nothing daunted, he obtains a thunderbolt 
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from Brahma and discharges this into the body of his enemy, irith 
the result that the tcrnbic demon monarch snccumbs on the spot 
and victory is Kama's 

The long suifenng Sita is now recovered and brought back 
in state to her husband’s camp, but he refuses to receive her be- 
cause she has become contaminated in Kavana’s custody The 
lady, hoMCvcr, convinces him of her chastity by walking unharmed 
through fire and, full of joy, Rama takes her to his heart. 

They mount the aenal car, Pushpaka, and proceed to a spot 
near Praj’ag where they remain until the full period of banish- 
ment lias expired Finally they proceed towards home, make a 
triumphant entry into Ajodhj’a, uhcre, soon afterwards, Rama is 
cronned with great pomp and glory and thereafter rules his people 
with Misdom and justice ” "*■ 

Vishnu’s eighth appearance was in the form of Krishna 
the well beloved god of the Hindus Legend has it that a king 
of Mathura, Kansa by name, impnsoned one Vasudevn and his 
wife Devati because it had been prophesied that one of their sons 
would slay the king Six sons were killed at the command of the 
king and the seventh only escaped by a miracle The eighth, 
Krishna, managed to surviie and he and his father escaped from 
prison and took refuge with a herdsman named Nanda Krishna 
was reared under the protection of Nanda and the hoy’s super- 
human powers soon became evident He had a marked propen- 
sity for jokes and from the stones related, he was apparently very 
free with the milkmaids on the banks of the Jumna Dnnng his 
sojourn on earth he appears to have taken unto himself many 
thousands of wives, far more than the usual number allotted even 
to the gods ' Knshna is very often symbohcally portrayed as a 
young man with a black face standing on one foot, playmg a flute 

Vishnu’s mcamation as Buddha purported to be in order 
to deceive demons and others into neglecting to worship the gods, 
whilst the tenth descent, which is yet to come, is expected at the 
end of the present Kali age, in the form of Kalki, mounted on a 
white horse m'the heavens and carrymg in his hand, an avenging 
sword to punish wrong-doers and to destroy the wicked. 


* *' Faillis, Fans aqd Featnala," 
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As already stated, the " Trimurti ” or Hindu Trinity consists 
of Bralima the “ Creator,” Vishnu the ” Preserver ” and Siva 
the “ Destroyer,” all three forms being the manifestation of Brahma 
and the Supreme Divine Presence. 

HINDU PANTHEON. 

BRAHMAj '* The Creator ” — This god, the first person of 
the ” Trimurti ” — " Hindu Tiimty ”— is, as already stated, by no 
means a popular god \iith the Hindus, their general favourites 
being Vishnu and Siva Very few temples are to be found dedi- 
cated specially to Brahma, hut his image is sometimes found tn 
the temples of other gods Brahma is usually symbolised in the 
form of a red or yellow person having four heads and four arms 
and hands It is alleged by some, that he originally had five heads 
but one was cut oS by Siva as he refused to acknondedge his 
superiority, whilst others think that one head was lost as a punish- 
ment for attemptmg to seduce his daughter Saraswati, the goddess 
of wisdom, whom be eventually married In his hands are earned 
a spoon, a string of beads, a water vessel and a Veda 

5AI?A51I0lTI — Brahma’s wife or counterpart of the Creator 
as signifying ” Sahti ” (female energy) Saraswati is sometimes 
symbohsed as a woman of fair colour standmg on a lotus, or astnde 
a peacock with a lute m her hand She is the goddess of wisdom, 
learning, music and all the arts and has many attnbutes in com- 
mon with Minerva 

The fifth of Magh (January) is the great day for worshipping 
this goddess when offenngs of flowers, fnut and dressed nee are 
freely made, and she is also propitiated in marriage ceremonies 

VISHNU j “ The Preserver ” — The second person in the 
Trinity is a universal household god amongst the Hindus and is 
generally looked upon as a loving and peaceful god. His idol is 
usually of a dark blue colour havmg four arms One arm holds a 
club to punish the wicked, another a ” conch ” or shell to be sound- 
ed on joyous occasions, the third holds the *' chakra ” (discus) 
symbol of umversal domination and the fourth arm cames a 
lotus indicative of Vishnu’s creative powers. 
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Vishnu is more generally known as Jagannath, " Lord of the 
World ” and the festival of that name is in his honour The 
famous car festival at Pun is part of the festival, a short account 
of which IS given on page 64 

■Vishnu IS usually seen leclming on a throne of lotus leaves 
with Lakshmi his favourite wife m his arms, or nding a seipent 
or mounted on " Gamda ” — a creature half eagle and half man 

There are many idols of Vishnu mostly taken from the forms 
of bis vanons incarnations mentioned on page 36 and in most cases 
a shell or disens is included 

LAKSHMI — This goddess, sometimes known as “ Sn,” is the 
wife of Vishnu and in various guises accompanied her husband m 
many of his incarnations already mentioned She also had 
several incarnations of her own, the best known being in the 
form of Sita, the beautiful wife of Rama (see account of the Rama- 
j-ana on page 38) She is the goddess of pro5pent3', beauty, health, 
happmess, etc , and demonstrates all the good quahties of Vishnu 
A great favourite among Hindus and frequently called “ the 
eternal mother of the world,” she is nsnally depicted as a beautiful 
woman of a golden colour seated on a lotos The owl is also 
shewn in some cases as the emblem of carnage for Lakshmi, the 
supposition being presumably tliat owls, living in barns and gran- 
aries are signs of good harvests 

Lakshmi was bom from a sea of milk churned by gods and 
demons in their endeavour to obtain ambrosia It was on this 
occasion that Vishnu in the incarnated form of the Tortoise (the 
Kurma Aiatar) first saw Lakshmi as she emerged from the sea 
adorned with celestial jewels and forthwith made her his bndc 

ALAKSIJMl — This goddess is-allcgcd to be the elder sister 
of I,aksbmi and is the emblem of adversitj' She also emerged from 
the sea of milk like her sister, but none would recciie her and 
the gods and demons eventually found her an abode where strife 
and discord arc nfe, and where tlic ashes of the dead reposi, or in am 
place that is considered as unclean and impure Images of Alakshmi 
ate usually made in the form of a figure of black compleMon, 
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dressed in black and ornamented with bangles and necklaces of 
iron, ndtng on an ass and carrying a broom stick in her hand As 
might be expected, the goddess is propitiated with the express 
object of being spared her visitations 

SIVA, " The Destroyer ” — The third god in the Hindu Triad 
is the god of generation and justice Siva is a very popular god 
amongst the Hindus and temples in his honour are to be found 
in every part of India, whilst practically in every village and busti 
can be seen “ shivales ” or small shnnes dedicated to this god 
Siva IS usually represented as a man with red hair, riding on 
a bull which is symbolic of reproductive energy Both man and 
beast are of a white colour which is no doubt intended to represent 
the punty of justice The throat of Siva is painted blue and he 
IS the possessor of five faces and anything from two to ten hands 
Each face has three eyes presumably to denote the three divisions 
of time, t.s , past, present and future 

In one hand is earned a trident as an emblem of his combined 
attributes of creator, destrojer and regenerator The figure is 
usually bedecked with serpents as a mark of his immortality and 
a necklace of human skulls indicates the revolution of ages and the 
succession of generations of mankind 

The reason for this contradictory but combmed representabon 
of Siva as the creator, destroyer and regenerator or preserver, can 
be understood when the Hindu belief in the transmigrabon of 
souls IS remembered Destruebon accordmgly implies reproduc- 
tion and regenerabon, and Siva, as the reproductive power, is con- 
tinually restoring the results of destruebon 

The creative power of Siva is invariably depicted by the Linga 
or phallus, typical of reproduebon, and in this form, alone, or some- 
times combmed with the Yoni or symbol of Sakti or female energy, 
Siva IS worshipped throughout the country The Linga is repre- 
sented by a stone or lump of clay whilst the female counterpart is 
shewn by means of a circular disc of clay 

Siva as the destioyei is often represented by one or many 
of the following gods — ^Isa or Isvara, Rudra, Haia, Sambhu, 
Mahadeva or Mahesha 
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A large number of Hindns liat’C singled out this god for special 
reverence and these people have now become knoun as the Saiva 
Sect, a short account of whom is given on page 83 

KALI — This goddess is Siva’s wife and counterpart and r^re- 
sents the powers of destruction and darkness It is believed by 
some that Kali was bom from the brow of Durga, while the latter 
was engaged in destroying an army of demons and it is feasible 
that Kali’s destructive powers are derived therefrom 

Kali is usually depicted as a woman of dark completion, 
possessing four arms In one arm is held a bloody sword and in 
the second, a human head, whilst the third arm points downward 
to destmction and the fourth is raised as indicative of a new crea- 
tion A necklace of skulls is usually to be seen adorning her 
person and a girdle of dead men’s hands completes her raiment 
Images of Kali cannot be mistaken owing to their grotesque 
hideousness 

With her tongue protruding, this goddess is portrayed 
as standing with one foot on the thigh and the other on the breast 
of her husband Siva It is a popular behef that this position is 
accounted for by reason of the fact that on one occasion Kah, in 
her work of destruction was so far carried away in her desire for 
bloodshed that the gods were concerned regarding the fate oi 
man and Siva was despatched to intervene Siva, creeping 
amongst the dead bodies of the slam, was trampled upon by Kah, 
who recognised her husband and forthwith repented of her former 
lust Many are the legends connected with the name of Kali, but 
the foregomg is one of the more popular. 

All known evils, vices and horror are said to emanate from 
Kah and she is, not without reason, known as the Black Goddess 
of the Hindu pantheon 

DURGA — This goddess, the consort of Siva, is acknowledged 
as the creative counterpart of Kali and is regarded as the Primeval 
energy of the supreme bemg Accordmg to some authorities, 
Durga IS alleged to have obtained her name as the outcome of a 
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Successful encounter witi a demon of similar name This demoh 
IS supposed to represent vice and the struggle mentioned symbolises 
the conflict between good and evil 

Durga IS usually represented by a woman possessing ten arms 
although according to the Furanas, she originally had a thousand 
arms As shewn by the present and more popular idols, she holds 
in one hand a sword with which she has cut off the head of a pros- 
trate demon by the name of Mahesha This demon is alleged to 
Iiave oppressed the gods to such an extent that at last they appealed 
to Durga to rid them of their enemy. As soon as the severed 
head touched the ground, it produced a warrior but before it greiv 
to the dimensions of a man, it ivas pressed down again to earth 
by the goddess. The second hand holds a spear which is thrust 
into the demon and in the third is his hair. In the remaining arms 
are held a trident, discus, shield, club, an arrow and a serpent, all 
of which signify various characdenstics of Durga. She also pos- 
sesses three eyes nhich represent the past, present and future 

Durga IS shewn as a woman of golden colour, nchly dressed, 
nearing a magnificent crown and jewels and an indispensable ad- 
junct to the image is a number of twigs or branches of certain 
trees that are believed to possess medianal prc^erbes Usually 
Durga IS grouped with her sons, Samsha and Skauda and very 
often, X,aksmi and Sarasvati ate shewn as her companions. 

GANESHA — The son of Durga and Siva is the god of wisdom 
and appears to have much in common with Janus of the Datins 
His image is usually in the form of a short fat man of red or yellow 
colour with a large belly and the head of an elephant Many arc 
the versions to account for the extraordinary head and one of the 
most popular is that Siva decapitated him for disobeying his com- 
mands Siva was, however, petitioned to restore Ganesba to life 
which he did bat in the place of a human skull, caused an elephant’s 
head to grow The idol is usually shewn as possessing four arms 
which hold a shell, cmucal ball, the " ankas ” or hook for gnid- 
ing.the elephant and a vessel containing cakes Ganesha is some- 
times depicted as riding astnde a rat — rodents being considered 
by the Hindns as emblems of prudence, sagacity and forethought 
The god was not considered a good equestrian and the story runs 
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tliat on One occasion, Ganesha fell from his steed in the presence 
of the Moon The Moon was unable to hide its mirth and Ganesha 
became very irate as a mark of his annoyance, he placed a curse 
upon the Moon and upon all uho might gave at it thereafter He 
was, houever, subsequently persuaded to modify the curse to apply 
only to those people uho gaze at the Moon on their birthda3’s 

In addition to being a very popular god uitli the Hindus and 
the alleged remover of all obstacles, Ganesha is considered to be 
the deitj* that presides over all business transactions and is accord- 
ingly invoked before deciding any financial matter A pnnt of 
Ganesha can often be seen over bazar shops and sometimes o\cr 
the duelling honses of " banias " 

SKANDA — Sometimes known as Kartikeya, is the second son 
of Siva and is considered to be the General of the army of gods 
He IS, therefore, the god of war and is considered bj' thieves as 
their patron saint He is usually shewn as mounted on a peacock 
with Its tail spread, but his images vary ver^ considerabl.\ In 
some cases he is shewn as possessing a single head and a pair of 
arms whilst in others, he has anything from two to si\ faces and 
an equal number of arms Whatever the image, he is alwajs 
shewn as carrying one or more weapons of war 

In Bengal in particular, Kartikeya is specially propitiated bv 
women who have no male children in the hope that they may he 
blessed with male offspring 

KAMA — Sometimes known as " Kandarp,” the son of Maya, 
IS the god of loie and is analogous with Cupid in Western mytho- 
logy- He IS symbolised as a handsome youth riding on a parrot 
by moonlight accompanied by a number of nymphs who carry his 
standard on which is depicted a fish on a red ground This stand- 
ard or banner is often seen in wedding processions of Hindus of 
all social grades In common with Cupid, Kama has a bow made 
of flowers, the strings of which arc mads of bees, whilst his five 
arrows arc sharpened with pungent blossoms 

The legend relates how Kama, at a very cirh ag. inspired 
Brahma with a desire for his own daughter paraswali, mentnm of 
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whKh has already been made, also, how Kama m a fit of playful- 
ness, shot an arrow at Siva, who was so enraged that he glanced 
at the unfortunate Kama with his third eye and therdiy annihilated 
him 


HANUMAtf — This deity is the monk^ god mentioned in the 
account given of the Bamayana, which related how he was lent to 
Kama and his brother by the Gods to assist in the attack on Kavana, 
the Ceylon demon, who had abducted Sita, the beautiful wife of 
Kama Hanuman is found chiefly in the Central Provinces and 
Central India States and usually m company with Kama and Sita 
Longevity' appears to be bis special benediction and he is propitiated 
by the Ehndus for this reason 

YAMA — This god is the lord of Hell also the “ Pitnpati ” 
or " Lord of the Ancestors ” According to some writers he is 
also alleged to represent the king of death and in many ways, is 
not unlike the “ Avenging Angel ” of the Christian msrthology 

The images of Yama usually represent a man of green colour 
dressed in red garments with a crown on his bead nding astnde 
a bnfialo. His eyes are inflamed and in his hand is seen a wooden 
club and a piece of rope with which to strangle smners 

The analogy with the " Avenging Angel " is also brought to 
light in that his appearance if seen by the wicked, strikes terror 
and the fear of judgment to their hearts, but if gazed upon by the 
righteous, assumes a divine and heavenly appearance 

Yama is also looked upon as the ” Sraddha-deva " or “ Lord 
of Obsequies ” An account of the sraUdha ceremonies, an im- 
portant obligation peculiar to the Hindus, is given later in this 
chapter and it is sufficient here to note that Yama is invariably 
invoked by the officiatmg priest at the time of oblations to the 
spirits of departed ancestors 

The second day of the month of Kartik (approx October), *s 
dedicated especially to the worship of Yama and on this occasion, 
his sister, the river goddess Jumna, also calls for worship. 
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A number of days in the Hindu calendar are named after this 
God and are known as the “ ITama Canshtra ” or Yama’s teeth 
The last eight days of Aswin and the whole of Eartik (approx 
Sqitember and October in the Christian calendar) constitute this 
period during which time the jaws of death are presumed to be 
open and sickness is rife throughout the land Brahmans are very 
particular about their spiritual welfare during this period and much 
tune IS spent in preparing their souls for the emergency of death 

SENDU BIR — This god is sometimes known as the 
“ Whistling Spirit ” and is a very sacred deity amongst the 
agricultural castes The general hehef is that unless he 
IS appeased, he will steal the produce of the land to give 
to his special worshippers and bum down the houses and 
maun the cattle of those who do not recognise him as their god 
He IS supposed to assume the form of a shepherd and when 
his whistling is heard it is expedient to propitiate him with the 
sacrifice of a ram or a goat 

NARSINCH — Sometimes known as " Anar Smgh ” is a god 
of some importance particularly amongst women, as he is beheved to 
possess special powers whereby to overcome barrenness and for 
this reason is held in great reverence by the women of many 
castes m the belief that he is able to co-habit with female 
worshippers during their dreams 

A cocoanut is often kept in the house as an emblem of 
Narsingh and weekly pujas are jierformed and mcense burnt m 
his honour. 

SITALA — The following account of this goddess is 
taken from the " Fatihs, Fairs and Festivals " — " Sitala or 
Mata,” goddess of small-pox, is the chief of a group of seven 
sisters, who cause pustulous diseases and have to be propitiated 
regularly By women and children, the names of the other six are 
Agwani, Basanti, I^amkana, Mabai Mai, hlasani and Folandi 
Small shnnes are built for them m the ullages and the seventh 
day of Jeth, called Sili-satan, or " Sitala's ” seventh, is fixed for 
special worship If an infant dies of small-pox, the next bom mil 
be given some objectionable name, such as " Kuma ” (he of the 
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dung iull) to frighten these goddesses away The day after the 
Hoh festival is an auspicious occasion for ceretnomes in honour of 
Sitala , she is placed upon a potter's donkey which is led m proces- 
sion to the shnne, where grain is waved over the head of the child 
and thereafter given to the donkey and its master ” 

THE MYSTIC HAND —The sign of the " abhaya hasta » or 
protectmg hand is veiy common amongst all classes of Hindus 
and is often seen smeared on the walls and doors of houses and 
temples in evety busti It is sometimes known as the " vatada 
hasta ” or beneficent hand and is a protection for the inmates 
against ill-lnck and the evil eye and their cattle against disease 
The sign is usually made by the inmate of a house who dips his 
hand m kunkuma — scarlet pow'der used by the Hindus on 
festive occasions — and makes an impression o^ the wall Every 
new ‘house before it is occupied has to receive the protection of the 
Mystic Hand and the sign is made both on the inside and outside 
walls of the dwelling The walls of the room in which a female’s 
maturity ceremony is performed is also covered with the sign 

Whenever a new idol is installed in a temple, the sign of the 
" varada hasta ” has to be made on the walls of the temple to 
secure the safety of the idol. 

When considering the pantheon of the Hindus, it must not be 
forgotten that the majority of the large rivers m India are also 
looked upon and worshipped as Gods by the mosses of the Hindu 
population, and special reverence is accorded the Ganges, Jumna, 
Nerbudda and Godavan Rivers 

The Ganges is the counterpart of the goddess " Ganga ” men- 
tioned in Hindu mythology and according to the Saivas (the 
worshippers of Siva] the source of the Ganges was in the 
hair of Siva, the Vaishnavas (worshippers of Vishnu), how- 
ever, dispute this assumption and allege that Ganga eman- 
ated from the foot of Krishna and merely fell on the 
head of Siva, who shook his head and the drops that 
fell, formed the lake of Bindu Sarovara Others again, say that 
the source of the Ganges was in the month of a cow and the gorge 
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from which it rises in the Himalayas is called " Gao-mukht *’ (cow- 
mouthed) 

The particularly holy spot of the Ganges is where it joins the 
Jumna near Allahabad and here the annual festival and fair of 
Magh Mela, one of the largest rriigious fairs in India, is staged 
An account of the Magh Mela is given on page 56 

The goddess Ganga is usually depicted as a white woman with 
a crown on her head carrying a water lily and a water vessel, 
nding upon a " vahan ” not unlike a crocodile or sometinies as a 
woman walking on the water with a lotus in each hand 

PRITHVI — The world The word means " conspicnous,” or 
goddess of the Earth The Earth or Pnthvi is looked upon by the 
Hindus as a fine example of patience and forbearance as she suffers 
all sorts of indignities and tortures at the hand of the agncnitunst 
and miner yet never shews resentment and is always prepared to 
return good for evil 

Fnthvi IS also known as Bhu Hevi, Bhnma Hevi and Bharta 
Mata, and she is invanahly invoked by agriculturalists before 
ploughing and sowing Offerings and sacrifices are made to her 
and whenever a cow is milked, the first stream is allowed to fall on 
the earth as an offering 

THE COW — ^It has been shewn in the previous section that 
one of the tests applied to determme whether or not a man is a 
genuine Hindu, is to ascertain if he pays reverence to the cow 

The cow has always been regarded by professing Hindus as 
the most sacred of all animals and for this reason, it is perhaps 
not out of place to classify this ammal with the pantheon 
It IS more than probable that the prime motive which caused 
the early settler in India to reverence the cow, was the general 
utility of the animal in domeshc and agricultural Me and an in- 
stinct for the preservation of the species on this account The 
bullock pnlls the plough, threshes the com by the tieading-out 
process, draws water from the well and is a general beast of burden, 
whilst the cow supplies food and dnnk, fuel and plastering for the 
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'walls and floors of the dwellings. The bull is also looked upon as 
an emblem of creation and is often to be found in the pictures of 
Siva. 

A con is one of the objects of 'veneration upon which a Hmdu 
should gaae when arising in the morning and the woman of the 
household invariably sprinkles cow dung mixed with water on the 
floor of the house as a process of purification Cows also form smt- 
able offerings at the time of wreddings or deaths, particularly 
amongst the Brahman castes. 

SNAKES : — These reptiles are held by many Hmdus as sacred 
and a number of " singha ” or snake-gods arc in existence in whose 
honour shrines arc built and propitiation offered to the spirits of 
the dead, who are supposed 'to enter the snakes and do much harm 
Offerings of milk are made at the shnnes and prayers offered parti- 
cularly at wedding ceremonies and on Sundays Amongst the 
minor deities of the Hindus ate to be found the animals mentioned 
in the avatars of Vishnu, such as the boar, man-lion, fish and 
tortoise. 

The festival of the Naga Fanchami mentioned on page 67 is held 
with the object of propibation of reptiles. 
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I Brahm — 




The Hindu Trinity or 




Tnmurti 

Brahma, 

Vishnu, 

Sim 


( Saraswati, 

Lakshmi, 

Parvati, 

Their consorts 

J Sakti or 

Padma or 

Bhawani or 


C Maya., 

Sn, 

Durga 

Thar attributes 

Creator, 

Preserver, 

Destroyer 

Their attendant 

Hansa 

Gamda 

Nandi 

Vahan or vehicle 

(goose). 

(bird). 

(bull) 

Their symbols 

Time, Air, 

Water, 

Fire. 

Tlicir stations 

Mem, 

The Sun, 

Jupiter 

Their common titles 

Parames- 

Narayana, 

Mabadeva 


waru. 


■ 

Figure under which 




worshipped 

Mentally, 

Saligram 

The 1 1 II g fl *’> 



and 

under h 1 s 



9 AvaiaraSi 

, m 1 1 I 1 0 " 

Analogues in AVestem 



epithets 

M3 tbology 

Satnn, 

Jupiter, 

Jupiter. 


* Xaith^, Tatrs and Festivals 
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a. Other members of the Hmdn pantheon and their supposed 
analogues m Western mythology, according to Sir William 


James — 

Saraswati 

Ganesha 

Indra 

Varuna 

Pnthvi 

Viswakarma 

Kartikeya or Skanda 

Kama 

Sutya or Arka 

Hanuman, son of Pavana 
Rama 

Yama . • 

Heracula 

Aswiculapa • > 

Vaitanni • • 

Durga 

Nareda 

Krishna 

Bhawani 

Kali or Ihirga 

Agni 

Swaha 

Aswmi — kumara 

Aruna 

Atavi Devi 

Kuvera 

Ganga 

Vayu 

Sri 

Anna Puma 


Minerva, patroness of learning 
Janus, god of wisdom 
Jupiter, god of firmament 
Neptune, god of water 
Cybele, goddess of earth 
Vulcan, architect of gods 
Mars, god of war 
Cupid, god of love 

{ Sol, the Sun 
Mithra, tlie same 
Fan, the monkey god 
Bacchus, god of wine 
Pluto or Minos. 

Hercules 

Aesculapius (genu) 

River Styx 
Juno 

Mercury, music 
Apollo, 

Venus 
, Proserpine 
Vulcan — fire 
Vesta (his wife). 

Castor and Pollux. 

Aurora 

Diana 

Plutus, god of ndies 
River Ganges 
Aeolus 
Ceres 

Anna Perenna. 
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HINDU FESTIVALS 

Like many of the ancient festivals of the Western irorld, the 
Hindu festivals uere originally fixed to take place at such a time 
as uonid S3uichronise mth the position of certain planets at a certain 
tune of the year Although the study of astronomy has been 
alloned to lapse to a very great extent amongst comparatiiciv 
modem Hindns, in the ancient days of the Vedic age, this stud} 
was a very popular saence and continued as such amongst the 
Brahmans for many generations A marked dechne is noticeable 
abont the year looo A D and from that time, Hindu astronomcis 
have been increasingly rare Hindu festivals, therefore, have a 
direct reference to and are regulated in accordance uith the luni- 
solar system and it is non proposed briefly to outline the lanons 
divisions of time adopted by the Hindus 

According to the Hindu, there are four lengthy divisions of 
time known as " Yuga ” or Ages The first is called the Knta 
or Sat}'a Yuga This Age, known as the " Golden Age ” c\tcnd- 
ed for a period of 1,738,000 jears The second is knonn ns the 
" Treta Yuga *’ or " Silver Age ” and lasted for 1,296,000 years 
The third, " Iwapana Yuga ” covered a period of 864,000 jears 
while the last, or, present " Age of Misery ” is called the " Kali 
Yuga ” and is supposed to last for 432,000 j'cnrs calculating from 
the 8th February, 540 B C , vis , abont the time of the birth of 
Buddha, and also of the founder of Jaimsm. 

A lunar month consisting of 28 daj's begins either on the da} 
of the full moon or the new moon, but the manner of calculation 
vanes in different parts of the country Each fortnight of the 
month IS knonn cither as the bnght or dark fortnight, t e , the 
fortnight ending with the full moon is bright and the fortnight 
ending with the new moon is called the dark fortnight 

Lunar da}s arc known as Ttiht and solar dajs of the neck are 
called Vara or T'or md arc named after certain planets 

Each day of the week has a sacred significance Ilindn 
" Sunday ” -iditya means the “ Great God ” of the Sur Mondav, 
spccnlh dedicated to Sns by certain sects, is obstrvcil m 
a fast Silurday is Hanuman’s dav and is considered to be un- 
lucky Thursdi} is the dav set apart for the worship of ancestor* 
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Similarly, the date for the commencement of the Calendar 
vasnes Xu Northern India, tlie Calendar commences with the 
montli of Chait whereas in Bengal and other parts it begins with 
Vaisakh. 

The more anaent division of time, however, provided for the 
opening of the year with Magh and the spiing festivals and closed 
with the winter in the month of Poh 

The Hindu year is divided into six seasons each consisting 
of two months as follows — Vasanta (Spring), Greeshma (Summer), 
Varsha (Ramy), Sarad (Sultry), Hemanta (Cold) and Sisira 
(Dewy). 

A comparative table showing the various Calendars m use has 
been compiled and is given in the appendix 

The following table shews the seasons, months and pnncipal 
festivals and it is proposed to outline bnefly the f^livals, month 
by month — 


Nabees or Eiiousa 

MON'tsfl EQomiAKV 


Miagh, Hegha | Jan 


Fbagan, Fhalgon Peb ->2Iar 
Chaxt, Cbaitra 
Eoit Mardi-'Apnl 

Baisakh, Vaisa- 
kha April— May 

Jctb, Jait, Chet, 

J>aiBl]tha Ma}— Jn&e 

Asarb, A a a d , > 

Aataadba, Sarh Jtme— July 

Sawan, Sravana July-August 


Bhadou, Bhadra> 
pada Aug — Sept 


Knar, Asoj, Sept — Oct 

Asvina 

Kartik, &rhka Oct — 
Aghan, Marga- 
sirsha, Agra- 
hasrana 17ot —Dec 

Pob, Fuse, 

Fanah • • Dec —Jan 



Fhxncipai; FestivaiA 


Makar Sonkrnnti, Bor 
Bont Pnnchazm, Fon- 
gal, Uahadeo Pilgnm* 
age 

Sbeoratri, Hoh 

Roina'aavami, D u r g a 
Aahtanu, Bnti'ka* 
mela 

Vaisakbx, Savitri'^ata 

Apsaras, Aranaya*- 
shashu 

ViBbnu’a descent to 
Fatal, Ratii-yatra 

Amat Nath pUgnmage, 
Naga Panchuu, bo* 
lono, Fracba Aina* 
yasya 

Anont ebandosb, Janam 
Aabtami, N a r a 1 1 
Paumima, Ganesh 
Chatnrilu 

Pxtra Fakaba, Dussebra, 
Ram I«ila Doiga 
Fu}a 

Ball Fratipoda, Deuali 


Champa Sbaabti 


* FaiQis, Fairs and Festival. 
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The month of magh — 

The pnncipal festival of this month is the Basant Panchanu 
or Makar Sankranti Basant or Vasanl means " Spmg ” vhibt 
Makara is the equivalent of Capricorn and this festival marks the 
sun s entrance into Capricorn The nord Makara indicates an 
aquatic animal of the shark variety which has a trunk like an 
elephant and is the emblem of Kama, the god of Love For this 
reason, Kama and his wife Rati together with Vishnu receive 
adoration on this occasion and the \\ orshippers indulge in love mak* 
mg and mernment A special “ Spring Song " or Vasaiit Rag is 
also sung 

The chief day of the festival is the sth of the bnght half of 
Magh The observances are usually more of a private character 
than public and special offerings are made to the progenitors of the 
family in particular and mankind in general The ceremonies are 
performed uithfn the house and the family pnest conducts the 
celebrations Sesamum seeds, cakes, and all kinds of sweetmeats 
are made and offered to the household gods after which the family 
indulge in a feast The food is usually coloured with saffron and 
yellow clothes are worn to represent the appearance of Spring 

On this occasion there is also held a great bathing festival and 
enormous crowds gather at Allahabad (United Provinces), at the 
junction of the Ganges and Jumna and at Saugor where the Gangis 
joins the Bay of Bengal The Saugor festival lasts for three days 
although the accompanying mela lasts for considerably longer. 
The ffrst ceremony is the propitiation of the ocean by casting into 
it \anous offerings, sucli as cocoanuts, fruit and flower! 

In former days, the offerings were of a less liannicss nature 
and children were cast into the sea Such an act was committed 
in satisfaction of a vow taken by a childless woman that her first 
bom would be offered to the Ganges as a sacrifice, in the hope that 
the offering would sceurc further progeny. This custom was, holi- 
es cr, unsanctioncd by anything in the Hindu ritual and Goitm- 
nicnt's action m suppressing the practice was snpjmrted by the 
Brahmans 
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Bathing is the chief item at the festival and shraddha ceie> 
monies are performed on the sea-shore by those nhose parents have 
recently died After the bathing, the worshippers repair to a 
temple dedicated to Vishnn and either inscnbe their names on the 
walls of the temple and offer a prayer to Vishnu, or suspend a piece 
of earth or a bnck to an adjacent tree with some solicitation for 
health, affluence or offspring, with the promise that in the event of 
their prajer being answered a gift mil be made to the divinity 

PON GAL — A similar festival to that described above, takes 
place at this time of the } ear and is known as Pongal (a Tamil word 
meaning “ boiling ”) in Southern India The festival marks the 
commencement of the Tamil year and is a day for congratulatory 
visits. It IS in honour of the birth of Mithras (the Sun) and the 
renewal of the Solar year New cooking pots are purchased and 
ncc IS boiled in milk The general greeting of the day is " has 
the milk boiled'*^ and the customary ansuer is " the boiling 
(pongal) IS over.’* This festival is also marked by rejoicmg be- 
cause the unlucky month of Fob is over and it is considered that 
every day of the ensuing month is lucky 

According to some writers, Pongal has a marked significance 
for the agricultural castes of Southern India and the festival is 
dedicated specially to the glorification of their calhng. Beasts of 
labour ate given a well earned rest and their horns are painted and 
decorated with garlands The cattle are then led about in proces- 
sion and are virtually, if not actually, worshipped 

For some time before the festival takes place, people are warned 
to be careful and make offerings to Siva every mormng spaces are 
cleared in front of the houses by the uomen and lines made thereon 
with flowers , small balls of cowdung are prepared and placed over 
the flowers. On the last day of Fob, i e , the day previous to the 
Pongal festival, the flowers, etc , arc collected and disposed of by 
the women who, marching in procession with much music and 
dapping of hands, deposit the relics on some waste ground 

The following day marks the beginning of the feshval and is 
known as Bhogi Pongal or " Indra’s Pongal ” The nerf day is 
Surya Pongal in honour of the Sun. 
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Mamed women aiFter bathing with their clothes on, set about 
preparing nee which is offered to the image of Vighnesvaia (the 
eldest son of Siva) and to the cows, the remainder being distnbuted 
amongst beggars Other ceremonies are performed for the 
ensuing seven days, but the principal day of the festival is the 
second 

MAHADEO PILGRIMAGE —This pilgrimage usually takes 
place dunng the month of Magh to vanons shrines throughout the 
country Mahadeo or " Great God ” is one of the names for Siva 
One of the pnnapal shnnes of Mahadeo is near Pachman in the 
Mahadeo Hills of the Central Provinces Pilgnms usually encamp 
at the foot of the hills and wend their way upwards by several rugged 
tracks to the shnne which is situated in a cave that runs a consider- 
able distance mto the side of the hill At the end of the cave is 
a rock from which gushes forth water and at this point is the Linga, 
the symbol of the god represented by a conical shaped stone 
Presents are made to the Brahmans in exchange for small bottles 
filled with the sacred water from the roede which are catned away by 
the pilgnms to their homes 

THE MONTH OF PHALGVN — 

SHEORATRl, SIVA-RATRJ or MAHASIVA RATRI 
IS an important ceremony held dunng this month SiW 
Rain or the “ Night of Srva,” is a fast observed on 
the 14th day of the dark fortnight of Phalguu and the 
relative ceremonies are generully held at night According 
to the Saivas, or particular worshippers of Siva, this fast is tlie 
most sacred of all their observances as it has the effect of expiating 
all sin and secures the attainment of all hopes and desires of this 
life in addition to emancipation after death and ultimate union with 
S«a The ceremony is alleged to have been ordained by Siva hini' 
self who declared that the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight 0. 
Phalguu, if observed as a fast in bis honour, would vitiate the con 
sequences of sin and confer ultimate liberation 

According to the account given bj Major Buck, “ this fait is 
said to have been first observed by a powerful King named Chilra 
Bbanu of the Ikshvaku dynasty, who ruled over the whole 01 
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Jambu-Dwipa, another ancient name for India On this day, a 
celehr<ated deformed sage, Ashta Bakra, came to his court with some 
pupils, and finding him fasting, asked the reason The King said 
that in his previous birth he had been a hunter and one day, when 
out searching for game, he shot a deer, but was overtaken by darlo- 
ness and climbed into a isl tree for safety While there, he wrept 
bitterly' because his wife and children were without food and his 
tears fell, together with hel leaves on to a Unga at the foot of the 
tree. Siva imagined that these were offerings made to him On 
the following morning, the hunter returned, sold the deer and 
bought food for his family Just as they were commencing their 
meal a stranger arrived and he was first fed according to custom 
The hunter lived for many years without realising that he had by 
chance fasted on the day of Siva-Katn, but when the hour of death 
drew near, two messengers from Siva appeared to conduct his soul 
to paradise, and he then learnt that he was being rewarded for 
having observed the fast on that auspicious day and night His 
soul remained in various heavens until it reached the highest and 
he was afterwards reborn in high rank as a King and was specially 
favoured by being given the knowledge of his former life ” •* 

Strict Hindus observe the whole day as a fast and at mght 
worship the God by spnnkbng water and hel leaves over the symbol 
of the God The mght is usually divided into four watches of three 
hours each, and the Linga is propitiated with different articles in 
each watch In the first it is bathed with milk and mcense, flowers, 
fruit and ncc are offered to the chanting of maniras m the subse- 
quent watches, the Lmga is bathed with curds, ghi and honey 
respectively 

After bathing m the morning following the vigil, the worship- 
per recites short prayers and promises to observe the worship 
Brahmans are then fed in honour of the stranger before the wor- 
shipper breaks his fast 

The worship of Siva on this occasion is permitted to all castes 
and the performances of the nte are particularly efScacions if con- 
ducted m places such as Benares which is specially d^icated 
to Siva ' 


Faiths, Fairs and Festivals. 
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HOLI — This popular festival is celebrated during Phalgun 
and lasts from ten to fifteen days terminating on the full moon day 
of the month 

The name is a corrupted form of the Sanskrit vord Holaka 
meaning " half npe com ” and in origin, doubtless had much in 
common with the Spring Festivals, which have been held since time 
immemorial in eveiy country of the world to celebrate the return 
of Spring when ceremonies are performed in honour of the crops 
and as a supplication to the gods for a bounteous harvest In some 
parts of India, relics of the original ceremonies, such as the eating 
of half ripe wheat and barley, are to be found, although, generally 
speaking, the festival has developed on very different lines and 
now constitutes the Saturnalia of India 

According to the Puranas, Ffoli is observed as a_ festival to 
mark a feat of heroism performed by ICnshna uhen he destroyed 
a she-demon vanonsly known as Holi, Hon, Holaka, Meaha, etc , 
but the more general behef is that the festival was intended to 
celebrate the return of Spring and allow for an expression of feel- 
ings consequent upon the revival of nature 

According to the popular legend, Holaka was a terrible female 
demon who devoured children supplied by the famihes of the village 
in turn A general appeal was made by the villagers to a demon 
king, who, in answer to their snpphcation directed that Holaka 
was to restnet her appetite to one child per diem, and that the child 
to be offered should be drawn by lot amongst the parents On one 
occasion, the only grandson of an old woman was selected in tins 
manner for sacrifice and she was bemoaning her grandson's fate 
when a sadhu or holy mendicant happened to pass her door, hearing 
the cause of her sorrow, he predicted that the boy conld be saved 
if Holaka, when she presented herself for her prey, were met with 
snfiiaently strong abnse Further, were the e\pressions sufB- 
ciently vile and obscene, the demon would be struck dead The 
old wmman spread tbc news abroad and the next morning the whole 
village was marshalled and the torrent of abuse rained at the 
woman, caused Holaka as the sad/i» bad foretold, to drop down 
and die. 
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The Holi festival is supposed to be in commemoration of this 
event and accounts for the free license in speech, drunkenness, evil 
singing and dances that now marks the occasion TTie first two 
days of the festival are usually confined to preparation and until 
the eighth day, the rejoicing merely consist of family feasts and 
merry meetings On the eighth day, images of Krishna are set 
up and worshipped and sprinkled with red powder this is the day 
when red powder and mud are first scattered so profusely and the 
celebrations take the form of licentious joy and general debauchery 
As Fhalgun advances, these Bacchanalian revels continue and 
bonfires are lighted nightly unhl the fifteenth day. 

THE MONTH OF CHAIT — 

RAMA-NAVAMI — This festival marks the anniversary of 
Rama’s birthday Rama was born on tlic pth of the light half of 
the month of Chart and the day is observed in some quarters as a 
strict fast 

On this occasion the temples of Rama are illuminated and the 
image of the god is adorned At night the Ramayana is read m 
the temple and naiilches are held m his honour In some temples 
an invocation is recited every four hours , the hfe of Rama, his birth 
and doings are meditated upon. At Fun, Jagannath, who is con- 
sidered to be an incarnation of Rama is dressed as such and 
worshipped on this occasion 

RALI MELA — The following account taken from the 
" Faiths, Fairs, and Festivals " gives an idea of this festival — 
" The Rab-ka-Mela " is a futival or rather series of festivals which 
take place throughout the month of Cbait in the Kangra district It 
IS celebrated by young girls in memory of a maiden named Ralt 

The legend is that a Brahman gave his grown up daughter 
Rah, in marriage to a child named Shankar When she discovered 
her fate, she stopped the bearers of her dooly by the side of a nver 
and announced to hu brother Bastu that she would live no more, 
she directed that, in future, girls should make clay images of her- 
self and her husband, perform the marriage ceremony and then 
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convey them lo the river in a dooh> and drown them there Having 
spoken thus, she threw herself into the stream and was drowned, 
her e\ample being followed by Shankar and Bastu in their gnef 
During the month of Chait, little girls take baskets of grass and 
flowers to certain spots for a penod of about ten days and, when 
a large heap has been collected, they cut a couple of large forked 
sticks, fix them — ^prongs downward — over the heaps and on their 
pointed ends attach two clay images, one of Siva and the other o( 
iParvati All the ceremonies of a marnage are celebrated— the 
fetching of a bride inth the barai (marriage procession), the actual 
marriage ntes and even the wedding feast at the conclusion 

Finally, on the first of Baisakli when the sad event is said to 
have occurred, the images are earned to the nearest stream and 
immersed amid much weeping and wailing Girls who join in this 
festival, expect to secure good husbands thereby Considerable 
excitement is caused sometimes by small boys who dive and fish 
out the images in order to tease the girls ” 

DURGA ASHTAMI —This festival which is chiefly confined 
to Rajputana is held on the 8th of Cbait in honour of Gonn (Parvati 
or Durga) the wife of Siva as the anniversary of her birthday hi 
most parts of India this festival is combined with the Durga Fiyab 
held in the month of Asvin, an account of which is given on 
page 73 

THE MONTH OF BAISAKH — 

BAISAKHI or 1MI5AKH/— Is the Hindu '• New Year’s 
Day ” and falls on the date when the Snn enters the Zodiac 
sign of Anes This occurs either towards the end of Chait 
or early Baisakh The festival usually takes the fonn of 
a bathing ceremony m one of the sacred nveis Bathmg i# 
the Ganges is considered to be specially propitious Gifts 
are made to Brahmans for the benefit of fntn (deceased 
ancestors) and in order to divert any evil that the commg J'car may 
bring, a bath is taken in water specially prepared at the exact mo- 
ment when the Sun enters Aries. 
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Ko special god is woishipped on this day hut pious Hindus 
visit the temples of their favourite gods and in the evening the 
calendar for the new year is explained by a Brahman 

The daj" is one of general gaiety but women are not permitted 
to ]om in the festivities in common with the men. 

SAVITRI-VRATA * — Savitri is the ideal of a Hindu wife 
Accoidmg to a popular legend, Savitn was the daughter of a king, 
Asvapati She was very beautiful and many were the princes who 
came to seek her in marriage, bnt none was successful in his 
suit She at last went abroad and there met the son of a blmd 
king who, through tlie ruthlcssncss of a kinsman, ivas compdled to 
live in a forest alone with bis wife and son Savitri sigmfied her 
desire to marry the prince, but a councillor of the Court informed 
her that the pnnce had only a year to live and endeavoured to per- 
suade her to make another choice In spite of entreaties by friends 
and relations, Savitri refused to consider any one else and stated 
that she had given her love to Satyavana the pnnce, and in time 
they were married The pnnce was unaware of his impending fate 
and as the jear at the end of which he was doomed to die drew to 
a close, his wife passed the days in ofFenng devont pra3rers to the 
Gods for the preservation of her husband’s life On the fatal day 
Savitri accompamed her husband to a forest and whilst there, he 
complamed of severe pains in the head and laid himself down m a 
death agony Savitri placed his head m her lap and appealed to 
the Almighty to spare her husband’s life Towards night she 
saw the approach of a dim shape which she recognised to 
be Yama, the King of the Dead, who had come to take away 
Sat3mvana’s soul Savitn rose and followed him and when asked 
why she did so, rephed that a wife’s place is with her husband no 
matter where he may be Yama was impressed by her devotion 
and offered her any gift except the hfe of her husband Still she 
followed and eventually Yama was betrayed into granting her last 
pra3rer to the effect that she might be the mother of many children 
This could only mean that her husband should be restored to hfe 
and in this way woman’s cunning circumvented fate and she 
obtained her desire 

* Taken from ■' Fairs and Festivals of the Hindns.’’ 
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Tins festival is particularly popular with women and Savitn 
and Satyavana, as the saintly ideals of a wife and husband, are 
worshipped The name of Savitn is held in much esteem and the 
highest blessing that can now be accorded to a married woman is to 
wish her to be like Savitn. 

THE MONTH OF JEYT — 

APSA RAS — On the and of Jeyt, when the Sun is in the zenith, 
the birth of the sea-goddess Rambha, queen of the naiads, is com- 
memorated Rambha, like Venus, was bom from the foam of the 
waters 

ARANYA SHASHTI — This festival falls on the sixth lunar 
day in the bnght half of the month of Jej't On this day, those 
women who desire- offspnng walk jn the woods and gather and eat 
certain herbs Sasthidevi, the goddess of mamed women, is 
worshipped on this occasion as this goddess is considered to be the 
giver of children and is looked upon as guardian of the young 

This festival is held chiefly in Bengal although among the 
Telengas and people of Onssa, a similar festival is held on the 
5th day of Jeyt 

It IS interesting to note the analogy between this festival and 
the ceremony of the Druids who used to gather mistletoe on the 
6th lunar day as a charm against sterility. 

THE MONTH OF ASARH — 

JAGANNATH —The Ratlin Yatra (car procession), or proces- 
sion of the’Car of Jagannath or Vishnu Pord of the umverse), occum 
at Pun in Onssa on the and and nth of Asarh , Vishnu m the 
personification of the Sun is supposed to retire to rest for four 
months commencing from tins time ^ 

The Jagannath festival is one of greatest in the Hindu y^ 
and the Car procession commemorates the journey of Knshna (an 
of Vishnu) fiom Gokula to Mathura 

Pun IS the chief centre on this occasion and of the 62 festivals 
held at that place during the year, Jagannath is the most import- 
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*ot. The image of Vishtm is usually in the form of a huge blodk 
of \rood with a hideous face and distended month, with arms of 
gold and the body decked m gorgeous raiment. This image, 
and the idols of Eiishna, Balaram and Snbhadra ate 
removed from the temple of Jagannath at Pun and taken in great 
chariots along the Baradanda road Here the gods remain for the 
nigdif ^6 the next morning are placed in a shnne Here they 
remain for a wed: and are again placed on the Cars and taken back 
to the temples It is bdieved that all who obtain a sight of 
Jagannath during the Ratha Yaira are saved from the misery of 
re-births. 

The following is an account of this festival which appeared 
in the “ Tunes of India Illustrated Weekly ” — “ No fewer than 
sixty-two festivals are held at Pun dunng the year, the most im- 
portant of which IS the Rath fattia or ' Car festival,’ held about 
the end of June. Immediately precedmg this is the Snan Jattra, 
when the god is said to have fever and is not visible for fifteen 
days, though, as a matter of fact, the images arc being deaned up 
for their pubUc appearance during the forthcoming festival 

During the Rath Jattra the three images are bronght out of 
the temple by the Lion Gate and placed on huge cars specially 
built for the occasion These cats are enormous chariots of wood 
and bamboo, gaily bedecked with gaudy cloths and jangles, each 
running on sixteen sohd wooden wheels The car of Jagannath is 
forty-five feet in height with wheels seven feet in diameter, while 
the other cars are only slightly less in dimensions 

When the images have been placed in the cars, they are given 
golden hands and feet and dressed in nch raiment and the pro- 
cession is then ready to start on its joum^ down the Bara Dand 
or Big Road to Jagannath’s Garden House When they first see 
the images, the pilgrims how themselves doun to the ground, then 
seize the cars and drag them along The Great Road is padeed 
with crowds of enthusiastic pilgrims and the cars may take any- 
thing from six hours to three days to traverse its length of a mile 
and a half. 
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It was during this slow procession tliat fanatical pilgrims, 
being earned away by their religious fervour, were said to have 
thrown themsdves before the chanots of the gods and by sacniicing 
their lives to have won a direct way to heaven It is more than 
doubtful, honever, whether the ma’onty of these sacrifices were 
not more accidental than real For nith a crowd of some hundred 
thousand pilgnms, many of whom are women, all pressing forward 
to catch a sight of their deit3', and struggling to obtain a share in 
the honour of drawing the car, it is not to be wondered at if a ccr> 
tain number arc pushed beneath the massive wheels and killed 
But fortunately, in recent jrcars, the authorities have taken such 
good precautions that these accidents now rarelj' happen 

Arrived at the Garden, the images are earned into the temple, 
where they remain for seven days, at the end of which time, they 
again return to the Great Temple in their chanots But by this 
tune most of the pilgnms have returned to their houses and far 
from being a tnumpbal procession, it is often a matter of some 
difficulty to obtain sufficient labour to drag the huge cars home 
again ” 

VISHNVS DESCENT —VisbjiM’s descent to Fatal or 
" Hades,” which IS celebrated dunng the month of Asarli, was 
made m order to protect India from the attacks of Raja Bah An 
account of this myth has alicady been given on page 37 so that 
further comment here is unnecessarj'' 

Vishnu did not return to the abode of the Gods until the month 
of Kartik, dunng his absence it was felt expedient to suspend all 
ceremonies, festnals and marriages, etc , and it is now deemed 
unlucky to hold anj ceremonies snch as marriage during this in- 
terval of four months (middle of Jnlj to the middle of Noi ember) 
This fact probabl} accounts for the large number of weddings that 
are enacted imniediatclj- pnoi to and soon after this period 

THE MONTH OF SA IVAN OR SRA VAN A — 

It IS at this time of the jear, namely, Julj -August, that the 
Sun in Korthcni India turns towards the south in the middle of 
tlic constellation Carcataca o\cr which the Serpents preside, 
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Yhe tlurd day of Saw an is dedicated to the worship of Parvati 
(Kali), wife of Siva^ and goddess of the Himalayas On this day 
she IS supposed to have become reunited with Siva after long 
austerities An3'one invoking S»a and particularly his wife 
Parvati on this occasion has the firm bdief that his prayer will be 
answered This day is also considered to be auspicious for the 
projection of any sdieme or business proposition and innovations 
of all kinds are put into operation, if possible on or about this day 

NAGA PANCHAMI {Naga — snake, Panchamt — fifth lunar 
day) — The fifth lunar day after the full moon of Asarh is called 
Haga Panchami and the observance of the ntes of this particular 
festival are continued on the same lunar days of every month up to 
Bhadon (Angust-September) The outstanding feature of the festi* 
val is the propitiation of Naga, the chief of the reptile race Obla- 
tions of grain, plantains, milk, nee, etc , are made and should hve 
snakes not be obtainable, the offerings are pouied into holes known 
to be inhabited by snakes If there is a temple speciallj' dedicated 
to Naga in the district, people go there to worship on this occasion. 

In Bengal, a hedge plant of sorts is planted on a mound of earth 
in the compound of the house on this day as a charm, in order 
to gam immunity from snake bites Anynne who has lost a near 
relative as the result of snake bite is espeaally enjoined to perform 
this ceremony, the idea of offerings of milk, etc , being to propiti- 
ate the reptiles As will be easily understood, this festival is 
observed to a greater or lesser extent throughout all the Provinces 
of India in accordance with the prevalence of snakes and the 
number of deaths occurring therefrom 

In the United Provinces, figures of snakes, serpents and such 
like are painted on the walls of the houses and some days previous 
to the Naga Panchami, a mixture of wheat, gram or pulse and 
water is concocted and on the day' of the festival, models of snakes, 
usually made of twisted grass are dipped into the mixture and the 
pictures of snakes painted on the wall are smeared therewith. 

In Southern India a legend is related how a Brahman boy who 
was gathering fiowers on this occasion was bitten by a cobra and 
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died as the result His sisters made the usual ofi^mgs and In- 
voked Naga, to whom his soul had departed to relmqmsh the hfe 
of their brother. Naga was moved by their sincerity and devotion 
and restored the boy to life This day has accordingly a special 
significance for brotHers and sisters and is known in some parts 
as their festival 

Amongst some agricultural castes, it is forbidden to plough or 
disturb the earth in any way on the Naga Fanchami and it will, 
therefore, be understood that a reluctance to hoe on this particular 
day by a member of the labour force may not necessarily be due 
entirely to laziness * 

PETHURI — ^This festival is sometimes known as Pracha 
Amawasya and is held on the day of the full moon of Sau’an The 
occasion is in memory of the 64 Yogini or female attendants of the 
goddess Durga and the chief observers are women, who have lost 
infant sons It also affords, however, an occasion for merriment 
on the part of the men, the day also constitutes a “ Red letter ” 
day for children as presents and sneetmeats are given by the 
parents and they are afforded even more license than usual m the 
pursuit of their childish occupations 

SOLONO — This festival is held in honour of the gram, 
when Durvasa instructed Salone, the genius which rules the 
month of Sawan, to bind on Rakhis or bracelets as charms 
to avert evil The ceremony is held when the full moon falls on 
the Sravan constellation and is celebrated in particular by the twice 
bom and Brahmans Brahmans and females are the only persons 
privileged to tie these charmed wnst-bands This occasion is also 
known as Raksha Bandhan (Raksa — protection, Bandhan — tying) 
when a thread of silk or tinsel is tied round the wnst of a fnend 
by a woman as an amulet and prevenbtive against evil and mis- 
fortune The ceremony being specially observed by Brahmans, the 
t3nng of the thread has also come to be considered as a mark of 
respect 


When the bracelet is bestowed on the pubhc by a Brahman, 
the following te-et is recited — " With which was tied King Bah, 
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the lord of giants of great strength, with the same I tie you, be 
protected Do not go, do not go.” ' 

Among the Rajputs, It is sometimes sent by a lady of high 
rank to a person of social position and poner as a sign that she is 
desirous of securing his protection the recipient thus, ipso facto, 
assumes the role of brother and guardian 

The following extract taken from Tod’s “ Annals of Raja- 
sthan,” Volume I, page 312, is cnlightemng — “ Though the 
bracelet may be sent bj' maidens, it is only on occasions of urgent 
necessity or danger The Rajput dame bestows with the Rakhi 
the title of adopted brother and while its acceptance secures to 
her all the protection of a ' cavaliere scrventi,’ scandal its’elf never 
suggests any other tic to this devotion In shape or appheation, 
there is nothing similar in Europe and as defending the most deli- 
cate jiart of the structure of the fair, it is particularly appropriate 
as an emblem of devotion The Emperor Humayan was so pleased 
with the courteous delicacy in the customs of Rajasthan on receiv- 
ing the bracelet of the princess Kamavab, w’hich mvested him with 
the title of her brother and protector to her infant, that he pledged 
himself to her service He proved himself a true Xnight and 
abandoned his conquests in Bengal when called upon to redeem his 
pledge ” 

f 

THE MONTH OF BHADON.— 

JANAM ASHTAMI {Janma — ^birtb, Ashfami — ^the eighth 
lunar day) — This festival marks the anniversary of the nativity of 
Krishna This event is said to have occurred at midmght of the 
eighth lunar day of Bhadon at Mathura As already mentioned in 
the avatars of Vishnu, Krishna was the eighth incarnation and for 
this reason, Janam Ashtanu is considered to be one of the most im- 
portant of the fasts observed by the Hindus and particularly by the 
Vaishnavas, or speaal worshippers of Vishnu, throughout India 
It IS noteworthy that this occasion receives the special attention of 
the Saivas also, in addition to the followers of other sectarian 
creeds 

•Major Bock, ‘Taitlis, rows aad Bestnals" Page 95 ' 



On the 7 ^^ Sth Shadon, a strict fast Is ohseived by all 
pious followers of Vishnu and food is not taken until the following 
morning During the day, the idols of Dnarki, Knshna’s mother, 
iVasudeva, his father, hfanda and Vashoda, his step-parents and 
Baldeo, his brother, are taken from the temples and worshipped. 

At midnight, Ejishna himself is worshipped as it was at that 
hour he was bom Brahmans officiate at certain rites that are 
observed w’huh include the ceremonies usually performed at child 
birth and the " homa ” nte, t e , the oblation of liquid butter lo 
£re Clay images of Krishna are made, worshipped and sivung 
in cradles and the following day when the fast is broken, is giicn 
up to enjoyment and is a gala day for herdsmen and gowalas 
amongst whom Krishna spent his young days 

A short account of Knshna’s birth and life has already been 
given on page 40 

ANANT CHAUDASH {^iioiKa— The Eternal King of the 
Serpents, also a name of Vishnu, Chaudash — the fourteenth lunar 
day) — This vrata or festival takes place on the fourteenth of the 
light half of Dhadon and is a very common festival in all parts of 
India 

An image or picture of Ananta is prepared to represent Vishnu 
seated on the coils of a serpent in the midst of a vast evpanse of 
water,* resting during the iiitcnuls of creation He is sheltered 
by the thousand hoods of the snake king winch arc sprciid around 
him like a canopy From the umbilicus of Vishnu springs a 
lotus upon whiih Brahma is seated absorbed 111 meditation as to 
the procedure to be adopted for the next creation whilst Lakshmi, 
the goddess of loie and beauty, sits at Vishnu’s feet 

Fourteen kinds of fruits, cakes, sweetmeats, etc , arc made 
and offered to the idol through the medium of the person officiat- 
ing at the vtola He retains half the offerings for himself and the 
remainder is subsequently given to Brahmans As already staled, 
Anant Chaudash is a iinncrsal fcsthal and is performed ctcry 
year for fourteen years At the cud of this period, the devotee 
IS permitted to tie round his arm a thread or golden cord, called 
Anant, which is made of fourteen strands and has fourteen la.ots. 
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tf te cord afiords security of eternal heavenly bliss and is held in 
great esteem, as the devotion necessary to obtain the Anant is such 
as to -warrant immunity from all sorrows According to Mr 
Denison Ross, it is the popular belief in Bengal that with the 
advent of this festival comes the -wmter season, as the dew begins 
to fall at night at this time and snakes begin to seek places in 
which to hibernate during the -winter months ^ 

NARALJ PA VRNIMA — This festival is held chiefly by mem- 
bers of the fishing castes and those who live by the sea It takes 
place during the month of Bhadon when the monsoon storms ha-ve 
abated and the hea-vy seas subsided Cocoanuts are the special 
ofierings on this occasion and great quantities, together with certain 
flow^, aie thrown into the sea as a propitiation and oblation 

GANESHA CHATiURTHI — This pnja occurs during the 
hght half of Bhadrapada and is in honour of Ganesha, the Indian God 
of Wisdom In the outlme of the Hindu pantheon, Ganesha has 
been shewn as a short fat man with the head of an elephant with 
a single tusk. 

On the occasion of the Ganesha Chatnrthi, gaudy and elabor- 
ate images of the god, nding on his steed, a rat, are made, con- 
secrated, and after resting for some da3^ m a building, are taken 
in procession to a nver or tank and thrown into the water with 
adieus. Before the images are consigned to the water, special texts 
are recited by Brahmans which have the effect of releasing the 
divine spint of the god from the idols 

THE MONTH OF ASVIN OR ASOJ — 

PITRA PAKSHA AND AMAVASYA —An Amavasya or 
Darsa Tttln is the last day of the dark fortnight of a lunar month and 
this day in particular is considered by Hindus to be specially set 
apart for the performance of ceremonies in honour of departed 
ancestors. The pnnapal Amavasya day of the year is the 15th 
day of the moonless fortmght of Aswin Every day of the pre- 
cedmg fortmght is considered to be sacred -w'hen ceremonies in 
honour of the deceased are performed daily The customary sraddh 

' *’'rcasts and JfolidajB ft the Hindu" Base 4> 
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cfcremomes, a short account of which follows, are performed on 
the corresponding day of the moon on nhich the relative died 

On the authority of the Shastras, the spirits of the departed 
visit the earth during the tuo dark weeks of Asvin in order to 
receive the worship and respect of their descendants It is a 
general belief that the spirits of the ancestors are continually 
hovering over the family of the descendants, and prior to any family 
worship, special reverence is paid to these spirits It is m- 
teresting to note, however, that only those people who have lost 
their father pay this reverence to the dead, for the spirits cannot 
affect children throng mortals It is, therefore, easy to tmder- 
stand why it was that in the past, the father of a family was almost 
deified and even now receives perhaps greater respect in India than 
in Western countries 

SRADDH — The Sraddk is performed on one day of the fort- 
night and the tarpana, " ofienng of water ” on each day of the fort- 
night, first to the deceased father and paternal ancestors, then to 
the mother and her ancestors The te\t repeated is — " The 
Father is heaven, the Father is religion, the Father is the highest 
form of penance, prayer and meditation it is by pleasing the 
Father that all the gods are prc^itiated ” 

There are stnct rules regarding the ntcs , they should be per- 
formed by the eldest son, or, m his unaioidablc absence, by the 
next son, in a quiet and clean place Compliance with the rules, 
therefore, necessitates marriage and the procreation of sons, other- 
wise there would be none to pray for and conciliate thc^ints, which 
would consequently be uneasy and give trouble, but after two 
generations they fortunately pass into a state of rest Dunng 
sraddli and sometimes for the whole fortnight, no sharing, cutting 
of the hair, or paring of the nails is permissible 

The Phalgu rirer in Gaja is a stream particularly sacred to 
these spirits and worship performed there, helps tliem into pira- 
disc At certain times, a large Phalgu fair is held by n pond at 
Pharral in the neighliourhood of Kunikshetra. Articles are 
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tlirows into the river and this pond as offerings to the spirits The 
name Plialgu seems to mean the “ fructifying quality 

DURGA PUJA — This puja is one of the most popular parti- 
cularly in Bengal, where the holiday is enjoyed by an immense 
crowd. The origin, significance, and the sacrifice of this festival 
are admirably described by Mr Hoss in his “ Feasts and Holidays 
of the Hindus ” and the following extract is given — " The Durga 
puja tabes place on the seventh, eighth and mnth lunar days m 
the bright fortnight of the month of Asvna (September-October) 
Durga means ‘ she who dispels all difSculties ’ or ‘ she who is 
attainable with difficulty ’ She is the consort of Siva (the Good) 
and IS regarded as the Primeval Energy of the Supreme Being 
,She obtained the name of Durga because she slew an asura 
(demon) named Durga This monster is by some supposed to be 
a personification of vice and Durga of virtue, while the struggle 
betiveen them tjqnfies the achon and re-action of good and evil in 
the world This is the greatest festival of the Hindus, at least 
in Bengal At this season, the members of a family whom busi- 
ness detains from home during the year, return , with the wrorship 
of Durga is associated all that is bright and cheerful It is custom- 
ary at the tune of the puja to offer presents to the son-in-law and 
other relations and the practice of weanng gay or new dress, 
especially on the sixth and the tenth days of the moon, is widely 
observed 

Ongin . — There are various sources which give the ongin 
of this deity, but the generally accepted version is that the energy 
(Sakti) of all the devatas or deities was concentrated in her form 
for the destruction of the powerful Mahisasura For this reason 
Durga is regarded as the embodiment of the attnbutes of all the 
devatas combined, her worship, therefore, sigmfying the worship of 
all the gods In the Satj'a Ifugu, Raja Suratha and Samadhi 
Vaisjm built images of the goddess and invoiced her for a period 
of three years Raja Suratha was depnwd of liis kingdom by his 
enemies , Samadhi iras driven away from his own home by his kins- 
men and yet both of them pined to go back to their kingdom and 
home, knowing full well the kind of reception that awaited them. 

* Major Sad:, '’roiths, Tairs and Sestnals.” Page 99 



providentially met in a forest and vrere advised to see 
Medharsi (sage) vrlio esplaued to them the cause of all human 
snfienngs and the way to overcome them and attam perfect 
beatitude 

In the Treta Yuga, Ravana (the demon king who carried away 
the wife of Rama) used to invoke Durga in the spring in the month 
of Chaitia, hence her worship in that month came into vogue, and 
from this arose the name of Vasanti Puja, from Vasania, the ^iing 
Rama being foiled in many attempts to overcome the monster king 
of Ceylon, devoted fourteen days to the worship of the goddess 
Durga and having propitiated her, salhed forth on the 15th day 
and attained his object This invocation took place in Aswin 
(September-October) uhich is in the autumn ” 

" The Ptija — Amongst the various rituals observed, the more 
important only are mentioned The Navapatnka is bathed and 
the ghata (or pitcher) is placed before the image, over which is 
placed a green cocoanut wrapped in the leaves of five trees, lights 
fed with ghee are kept burning and various other prehmtuary 
arrangements are made The first thing in a puja is the mnkalpa 
(literally means resolve of the mind, a ill, purpose, defimte mten- 
tion, determination, desire, it is no ceremony in itself but is a 
prelude to every ceremony) or resolution, followed by the avaluina 
(offerings) by ahich the goddess is solicited to come and appear 
Then comes the insUlling of life mto the image, ahich means that 
the goddess is solicited to appear in spirit within the image and 
therdiiy makeitahveasitwere After one or two other cere- 
monies comes the sacnfice in which a goat, a buffalo, a sheqi, a 
pumpkin or a sugarcane is sacrificed Then comes the home or 
oblation of liquified butter to fire ” 

“ Every evening, eiah (swingmg of lights before the image) 
place in which the goddess is invoked with the waving of 
lights and ringing of bells and other ceremonies ” 

■' Abstinence is practised on the day previous to the days of 
the actual puja, ws , on the siicth day of tlie waiong moon and oa 
the puja dajs whole or partial fasting is observed, especially on 
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tbe second day of the puja or the Mahastami when wid<nvs parti- 
cularly keep a ngid &st On the tenth day of the waxing moon, 
the image is consigned to the water after the performance of pre- 
scribed ceremonies.” 

The Significance of the Puja — In order to brmg God withm 
the comprehension of man, the Hindn sages of did conceived the 
idea of image uotship as the first stage in spiritual hfe They 
have never ceased to inculcate, however, that the image by itself 
IS not the object of u oiship, but God is worshipped m spirit through 
the image, which is nothing more than the mediwn upon which the 
mind IS concentrated and through which men seek to bring the 
Infinite within the reahsation of the devotee Image worship 's 
enjoined so long as worship purely m spirit is not attained, but 
once the latter object is gamed, the necessity for image worship 
vamshes Sir Ohver Lodge ivntes — " If ue are to apprehend 
God at aU, it must be through something anthropomorphic, it mnst 
be through some incarnation, through the saints and pmnades of 
the race ” Image worship seems to be a step in extension 
of this idea Image worship and symbolic ntual were never 
regarded as mdispensable to Hmduism, but rather as a 
kmd of ^intual Kindergailen to help the masses to under- 
staud Uie abstract ideas of Hindu Philosophy These among others 
seem to be the ideas underlying image worship The image of the 
goddess, oi in fact of any god or goddess, is not an arbitrary 
creation of man’s fancy It is beheved that the Formless Brahma 
does assume forms which are first reflected on the min ds of wise 
men and seers The image of Dnrga represents in one aspect, the 
victory of man’s soul (typified as Durga] over the ammal passions, 
represented by the asaia and the hon This victory has to be 
achieved with the help of knowledge or intelligence (Saraswati), 
prosperity or good luck (Lakshmi), actual fight or struggle (Sartika) 
and lastly through determination to succeed (Ganesha) ” 

The Sacitfice — The true meaning of performing a sacrifice 
seems to be this hfan is a slave to his animal passions, there is 
no end to his desires The sacnfioal sword is emblematic of true 
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knowledge, which, according to Hindu belief, brings salvation. 
The victim of the sacrifice is the embodiment of a man’s passions, 
black, ugly or fierce as the case may be A goat represents car- 
nality (Kama), a buffalo t3rpifics anger (krodha), a sheep 
is the emblem of covetousness (lobha), and so forth The 
broad intention is to sacrifice these passions, by means 
of knowledge, before the altar of the goddess, in order 
to be purer and holier in spirit, so as to make it possible 
for the devotee to enshrine and truly iiorship God in his heart of 
hearts The worshipper has to conceive the victim as the embodi- 
ment of his passions and the outnard sacrifice is the symbol of the 
sacrifice made within The true spirit of the sacrifice and the 
hoina ceremony is illustrated in the following passage on Atmayajna 
by Sankaracliatyya — “ And of the sacrifice performed by the master 
who has understood these truths, the soul is the performer, the 
heart the seat of the sacrificial fire, sensual desires the ghee, anger 
the sacrificial lamb, contemplation fire, the period of sacrifice as 
long as life shall last, whatsoever is drunk the Soma-dnnk, and 
death the sacred bath which finishes the ceremony ” The person 
who performs a sacrifice is called upon to bear in mind at every 
step, the words of the Gita " The master of the sacrifice who is 
Brahman, has thrown into the sacrificial fire which is Brahman, 
the sacrificial rice which is Brahman for the satisfaction of Brahman 
and that which that master wants to attain is likewise Brahman ” 

The spirit of the mantras or formulae for invoking the goddess 
and of the rites observed before the ceremony of immersion takes 
place, indicates that the worshipper having attained the object ot 
his worship, viz , to realise God, no longer feels the necessity of 
a medium (the image), for he worships her always in spirit It is, 
therefore, discarded In this state the worshipper enjoys heavenly 
peace in his bosom, he sees the world in a different light, for him 
all strife and difference are at an end, because he perceives the 
presence of God in everything The santijala, or water of peace, 
which IS sprinkled over all after the immersion ceremony is over, 
typifies this state of mind, he is at peace with the world, he dis- 
tributes sweets — sweet words, sweet action — to the rich and the 
poor, to young and old, he embraces all and is loved by all. 
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^he nine days, beginning with the first day after the new flinda 
of Asvina (Ssptember-October) to the ninth, are called Navarati 
{Ut nine nights). During one or other of these day, Durga is 
worshipped in some way or other throughout India, but the image 
of Durga is not Tiorshipped outside Bengal These days are sacred 
either to Durga, Lakshmi or Saravati throughout India ” 

This of course is a highly philosc^hical explanation, to those 
who have read the chapter on Animism and followed our sketch 
of the practices of primitive peoples, other explanations will pre- 
sent themselves 

DUSSEHRA — In some parts of India, particularly in the 
North and West the last day of the Durga Puja is known as 
" Dussehra ” (tenth day] and it is an occasion for a special festival 
in honour of Rama It commemorates the victory of this God over 
Ravana, the demon king of Ceylon, who abducted Sita, the wife of 
Rama The story of this legend has already been related under the 
“ Ramayan ” on page 38 

Dussehra affords an (qiportunity for everybody to have a 
general “ spring cleaning ” and houses are newly whitewashed 
and plastered in honour of this festival 

The wagtail or kUaujan is a bird of omen at this time of the 
year and great importance is attached to the posibon and places 
where it is seen It bears a mark not unlike a ttlak made by 
certain Hindu sects and it may be for this reason that special atten- 
tion is accorded it If the wagtail is seen near a lotus flower or 
amongst elephants, horses, cows 01 snakes, it portends good luck 
and prosperity If, however^ it is observed on refuse, ashes or 
rubbish of any sort, it forebodes evil and on this account it is 
necessary to propitiate the gods 

In towns and large villages, Dussehra is celebrated by the 
performance of a play Ram Ltla The setting is on a maidan or 
other convenient open space and an efSgy of the demon Ravana 
is erected. This image is filled with fireworks and the chief events 
of the rescue of Sita by Rama as related in the Ramaj'ana arc acted 
An. enclosure at some little distance represents Ceylon and 
boys are dressed up to impersonate the monkejs and Hanuman, 
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the monk^ general and bodyguard to the hero, in addition 
to the principal characters of the story The plot follows the legend 
as far as possible and the final scene shows Hama advancing in 
his chariot towards Ravana At a convenient distance, Kama 
shoots an arrow at the demon king which has the effect of setting 
fire to the effigy — provided the matches are diy and that the " staff 
work ” has been good • The fireworks are ignited and eventnally the 
demon king falls in a heap of smouldenng ashes amidst the cheers 
of the onlookers and actors This provides the signal for Kama to 
advance and rescue Sita, who is earned off in the chanot amidst 
renewed applause 

The Dussehra marks the termination of the rainy season and 
the four months' absence of Vishnu from the abode of the gods 
From now onwards, social festivals of all kinds are renewed and 
continue through the ivintiy months 

CHANDRA • — The last day of Asoj, marks the commencement 
of winter and on this day, only white clothes and silver ornaments 
should be worn as a special tribute to Chandra, the Mogp. 

THE MONTH OF KARTICK — 

BALI PRATAPADA — ^This festival in honour of the demon 
king Ball, is held on the first day of the light half of Kartick 
(October-November) Tlie legend has already been told relating to 
this king and his efforts to usurp Indra from Vishnu 

The day is specially set aside for bathing and also maiks one 
of the occasions when dirt and rubbish from in and around the 
houses IS willingly cleared away. 

BHRA TRl DWITYA —This festival falls on the second lunar 
day following the ides of Kartick and is an occasion when sisters ate 
expected to give presents and eiilcrtainmciits to their brother:. It 
IS in honour of the nver goddess Yamuna (Jumna) and com* 
mcmoiatcs the occasion when she enlertuned her brother Yams 
The legend relates how Yamuna welcomed her brother who was 
lord of the lower regions and thereby secured for him immunity 
from death. 
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The fcsth’al is a geneial one throughout Lidia and the ceremony 
consists of the annointmsnt of the brother by the sister who 
paints his forehead with sandal-paste. There arc minor differ- 
ences in the actual observance of the festival in different parts of tlic 
country although the underl3'ing motive, vts , to secure protection 
for a brother, is the same 

DIWALI — Litsrallj' means a tow of .lights and is the great 
festival of illumination Diwali is generally observed on the daj of 
the new moon of Kartick and the festivities are continued on the 
four days following Various ceremonies arc performed on each 
day, but the great festival is held on the last night. 

There are many versions of the origin of the feast It is alleged 
b> some that it is held in commemoration of the marriage of 
Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune and prosperity, with the divine 
Vishnu It IS noteworthy that on this occasion Lakshmi receives 
special worship and on the last night of the festival gamblmg and 
games of chance of all sorts are plaj'cd in honour of this god- 
dess Another sersion is that on the occasion of Dm all, the spints 
of ancestors visit their former homes and for this reason it is neecs- 
saiy to have the place bnlliantlj' lighted in honour of the occasion 

Amongst Baiuas and Marwaris, Dinah marks the commence- 
ment of the nciv financial 3’car and Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune, 
IS accordingly'' worshipped. 

The illuminations tliioughout the country on this festival 
afford a most fascinating and enchanting scene, especially nhere 
the lights arc reflected in the waters of a tank or a riser The 
outline of escry building, temple and house is marked by' rows of 
fairy* lights and the effect is pictmcscjuc lu the extreme 

In towns or villages situated on the banks of a ns'er, a further 
pleasing sight is afforded by the ccicmony of placing little earthen- 
ware or pan-leaf lamps on the water The l.imps are carcfullv 
lighted and allowed to glide down stream This ceremony is 
usually performed by young women and girK, who come silently 
to the stream just as twilight merges into night and the rising mist 
on the water casts a mystic spell over all, with eager 
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faces, the 'watchers mark the course of their tiny lighted 
craft and their joy, if the lamp floats serenely and nnex- 
tinguished into the enveloping night, is as intense as their 
anguish should the breeze or chance r^ple of the water obhterate 
their message to Btemity, as future happiness depends upon the 
delivery of their lighted message to the Gods 

THE MONTHS OF AGHAN AND POH -t 

The close of Elartick sees the last of the important festivals 
of the Hindus for the year and the two remaimng months Agban 
and Foh are comparati-vely quiet 

MJTRA SAPTJMI — This day, the 7th Aghan, is held sacred 
to the Sun as a personification of Vishnu and it is bcheved that on 
this day, the Ganges descended foom the feet of Vishnu and fell over 
the head of Siva The special worshippers of Vishnu, the Vaisna- 
vas, usually visit the Ganges on Mitra Saptimi if possible and 
draw some of the water which is taken home and poured over the 
emblem of the God. 
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HINDU SECTS 

Generally speaking, the Hindus as a whole are not rehgiouS 
sectarians Of those who have become isolated from the mam 
body by reason of any particular defection or inability to conform 
to any clause in the Hmdu cieed, the great majority may be classi- 
fied either as Saivas or Vaishnavas altnough this division is by 
no means absolute 

Saivas are the followers of Siva, the third person in the Hindu 
Trinity and Vaishnavas are the special uorshippers of Vishnu, the 
second god of the Triad 

It is practically impossible to differentiate betaeeii the various 
sects of the Hmdus owmg to the many instances where the behefs 
of one 'are overlapped by those of another This difficulty is de- 
monstrated by the case quoted m the Census report of 1911 
"^There is for example, the Sakta Sect, which owes its ongin to 
the Tantrik developments that infected both Buddhism and 
Hinduism, chiefly in North-East India about the seventh century 
of our era This cult is based on the ivorship of the active produc- 
mg prmciple of nature as manifested in one or other of the god- 
dess wives of Siva and is a religion of bloody sacrifices and magic 
texts The ntual is laid down in the mediaeval scriptures known 
as the Tantras m one of which it is expressly stated that the Vedas 
have become obsolete. It would be incorrect to treat the followers 
of this cult as Saivas The same remark apphes to the Smarta, 
Gaupatya and Saura Sects as well as to numerous minor sects such 
as thePanchpiraya and Kiartbhaja, which it would be equally wrong 
to allocate to either of the above mam heads " 

Of the large number of professmg Hindus of the present day, 
roughly aoo millions, only a very small majority belong definitely 
to special sects and in fact, of those who have deviated from the 
common faith, a very large number would be unable to explain in 
what manner they differ from the ordinary professing Hindu 
The ordmary Hindu and in particular, the agricultural types with 
which we are concerned, draw very little distinction between tlie 
respective creeds of the Saivas and Vaishnavas, and worship the 
gods and goddesses of both sects as occasion arises Both “ schools 
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of thought *’ have support m all social grades and from amongst 
their followers could be numbered believers in the highest philsopbic 
doctrines and otliers whose theories are very closely allied to 
the Animistic beliefs of the aborigines 

Members of the various sects can usually be identified by the 
tilak marks printed on the forehead or on various parts of the 
body, also tliey invariably near rosaries or necklaces of beads 

VAISHNA VAS — ^As stated above, these sectanans are the 
worshippers of Vishnu and pay special reverence to the female 
counterpart of this God, Sn, or Lakshmi Their tilak con- 
sists of three upright lines called the liifula printed on the 
forehead and is emblemahc of the gods of the Hindu Tnmty The 
two outer hnes ate usually white or 3iellow and the central one is 
of a red colour 

One of the oustandmg characteristics of this sect is the parti- 
cular attention nhich members pay to the preparation of food and 
stnct Vaishnavas usually prepare their onn meals From 
this sect have arisen various sub-sects or orders, nhidi are 
too insignificant to call for special comment It is, honever, 
ot interest to note that many of the itinerant holy men or sadlius 
found in every part of India are ascetics of this sect and are easily 
distinguished by their garb of sackcloth and ashes or garments of 
a salmon tint, also by the various signs of Vishnu, such as the lotos, 
shell and discus painted on their bodies 

SAIVAS — The iiorshippers of Siva, are sometimes knonn as 
Dandis and invanably cany a staff as an emblem of their parti- 
cular god They, like the Vaishnavas, are particular over their 
food and, being Brahmans, will only receive food from Brahmans 

Their tilak consists of three horizontal lines, usually painted 
uith ashes across the forehead 

The ascetics of this sect or of the manj orders that have anscn 
therefrom, generally have long matted hair and aloajs carry 
a pair of tongs and wear a necklace of rujraksha berncs iihicli are 
looked upon as being sacred to Siva When iicanng anything other 
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tlian a loin cloth, thcj fai'our the skins of animals, usually the 
hx^ard and a white cloth is of particular abhorcnce to them 

Of the many other Hindu Sects the only two that deserve 
special mention arc the Brahmos and the At^as. Each of these 
sects now has its recognised societj, or samaj and both are 
of comparativelv recent origin 

The introduction of Western culture and convention is pnmari* 
responsible for their appeal ance and the aim of members of both 
societies is to purify the Hindu beliefs and nd these of their 
idolatrous requirements The followers of the Brahmo cult are 
found chiefly in Bengal, but the movement lias become stagnated 
to a ver> great extent and the trend of ultra modern thought is 
again to become absorbed in Hinduism 

BRA into SAMAJ — The outstanding feature of this sect is 
Its cndcaiour to purify Hinduism by the introduction of reforms 
based, broadly speaking, on the principles of Christianity Its 
adherents arc chiefly Bengalis and according to the last Census 
Report numbered 6,388 as against 5,504 returned in tlie Report 
of 1911. Like the Aryas, the Brahmos are a modern schismatic 
sect who aim at the establishment of monotheism and the abohbon 
of idolatry' Unlike the Aryas, this sect refuse to recognise the 
caste sjstem Consequently Us proselytes have to renounce com- 
pletely their former faith and arc cut adiift from their relatives 
and friends. It is undoubtedly due to this factor that the samaj 
has comparatively failed to make any marked progress and those 
persons who, for various reasons, desire to wander from the beaten 
track of Hinduism yet without losing completely their identity as 
Hindus, favour the direction indicated by the Aryas in preference 
to the isolated path chosen by the Brahmos 

The founder of the sect, a Brahman named Ram Mohan Roy, 
was born in 1773 and educated at Patna. At an early agfe he in- 
curred the severe censure of his relatives and friends by ivritmg 
a tract condemning the idolatrous practices of the Hindus This 
pamphlet created a small sensation and stirred up so much animosity 
that he had to leave home. After proceeding to Benares where 
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he received special instruction in the Vedas from certain Brahmans, 
he ]oumied to Tibet to consider the doctrine of Buddhism Sam 
'Mohan Sjoy possessed a strong desire to study all religious creeds 
as was evident from his determinahott to master the mother tongue 
of each creed so that he could study the Vedas, the Buddhist 
Tnpita&j the Koran and the Bible in their original language 

The founder of this sect was a well known and respected citi- 
zen, who did much in aid of chanties of all sorts and as a result 
of his determination to prove that the practice of Sati was not 
sanctioned in the Vedas, this nte was declared illegal by Lord 
IVilliam Benhnck in 1829 In 1830, Ram Mohan Roy consented 
to undertake a mission to the Home Government and was accord- 
ingly the first Brahman to cross the sea By his own personahty 
and agreeable presence, he received a warm welcome m England 
where he stayed until his death in 1833 

The Brahma Samaj or Society of God xras first founded m 
1830, and according to the trust deed, it was stipulated that the 
society was formed for " the worship and adoration of the eternal, 
unsearchable and immutable Being, who is the Author and Pre- 
server of the Universe, but not by any other name, designation or 
title peculiarly used by any men or set of men , and that in con- 
ducting the said worship and adoration, no object, animate or in- 
animate that has been or is or shall hereafter become an object of 
worship by any men or set of men, shall be reviled or shghtmgly 
or contemptuously spoken of or allnded to, either in preaching, 
or in the hymns or other mode of worship that may he delivered 
or used in the said messuage or buildiug ” 

The above passage clearly demonstrates the tolerance and 
liberality of thought upon which the founders desired to hmld the 
society 

For some years after the death of the founder the activities ol 
the Samaj languished until it w as ien\ cd by Uebendra Natli Tagore 
in 1843 Dehendm’s first step was to introduce an initiation 
ceremony which invoked the renunciation of idolatry Up to this 

• Idllington's Bmhmo Sarnaf and Aiya pige ft. 
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time, the Sama] had at least tolerated the caste system and orllid* 
doxy of the Hindus, but the renunciation of idolatry and the sub- 
sequent repudiation of the Vedas led indirectly to the final rupture 
with Hinduism so far as the caste system was concerned The 
actual rupture was due to the activities of Kesheb Chundar Senj 
a member of the society and a Vaidya by caste He headed a party 
who advocated a complete severance with Hinduism, the abolition 
of sect marks and the law prohibiting intermarriage between 
castes 


Debendra Nath Tagore retired for a time after the advent of 
Kesheb Chundar Sen, but on his return, signified his acceptance 
of the latter’s views by celebrating the marriage of his daughter 
accordmg to the reform ntual Debendra uas, however, obdurate 
over the question of the complete abolition of all caste restrictions 
and refused to accede to the views of the more progressive party 
As a result, the society became split into two sects, Kesheb’s party 
becoming known as the Brahmo Sama] of India and the group 
under Debendra, as the Adi or onginal Samaj 

Soon after the split amongst the members of the Sama], several 
marriages had been arranged and the ceremony was performed 
according to the revised ritual of the Brahmic Church These 
marriages gave great offence to orthodox Hindus and even their 
legality was questioned 

In order to remove criticism of this nature Kesheb moved 
Government to pass the Native Marriage Act When the Bill was 
enacted m 1872, it had the effect of introducing for the first time 
in history the institution of civil marriage into Hindu Society 
The Act allowed for the celebration of marriage before a Registrar 
between persons who did not profess any definite religious creed 
It also fixed the minimum age at iS for the bridegroom and 14 for 
the bnde 

Kesheb, for some years prior to his death in 1884, appears to 
have developed marked tendencies towards mysticism and also 
came to consider himself as a prophet specially inspired These 
tendencies necessarily had an effect on the Sama], but after 
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Keslieb's death, the Society letumed once more to its original 
doctrine of pure theism and social reform 

The formation of this Society nas the first step in the historj 
of India to endeavour to introduce leform and purification into 
Hinduism As already stated this attempt ivas made under the 
influence of Christianity and based on the very strong desire of 
the leaders to abolish polj'theism and to eliminate the restric- 
tions of caste In spite of the exceptionally strong personahties 
of the leaders and the flexibili^ of the Soaety’s rehgious tenets, 
the Samaj has failed to attract a large number of disciples This 
state of afiairs is not surprising when one considers the sacrifice 
necessary for a Hindu desiring to become a Brahmo The rules 
of the Society as framed at present require its members prac- 
tically to cut themselves adrift from their relatives Further, they 
become outcasted and, m return, tlie Society offers but an ill-defined 
theism not readily appreciable by the ordinary Hmdu 

ARYA SAMAJ —Unlike the Brahmo Samaj, this sect is a 
strong and ivell organised Society, the membership of which is in- 
creasing rapidly as will be seen fiom the following figures taken from 
the Census Reports In 1901, the Aiya Sam^ numbered 92,000 
souls, in 1911, 250,000 persons were returned as members and in the 
1921 Census Rqrart the number is shea n as 468,000 The increas- 
ing popularity of the sect is due to their broad point of vieiv and 
the principles adopted by the Soaety which undoubtedly appeal 
to the better educated classes, whilst their determination to permit 
members to adhere to their former caste pnnaples and traditions 
has proved a deaded factor in their favour as against the somewhat 
rigid rules of the Brahmo Samaj According to the standinl 
adopted by the Biahmos it is impossible for a person to accept 
membership and to remain a professing Hindu, as such a step in- 
volves the complete abandonment of caste and the social and family 
ties connected therewith Although the Aryas consider the caste 
system to be an obstacle to social progress, tlie sect at present pro- 
vides a compromise by not requiring a complete abjuratiOii 
on the part of its members 
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Of the munbers shewn above as belonging to this sect, the great 
majonty are resident in the United Provinces and the Punjab, for 
it was in these Provinces that the movement originated 

The founder of the sect was Pandit Dayananda Saraswati, a 
Brahman of Kathiawar, born in 1834 In common with all 
Brahmans, he became well versed in the Vedas at an early age and 
xras subsequently initiated into the Saiva Sect to which his family 
belonged It seems, however, that even as a youth he was unable 
to countenance the idolatrous practices followed by the Saivas and 
according to Professor J C Oman’s account given m the " CuUs, 
Customs and Supersitltons of India/' Dayananda could not regard 
the idcd of Siva seated on his bull as an omnipotent deity in view 
of the idol’s indiSereace to the activities of mice which mghtly 
sported themselves by scampering over the face of the god 

Ascetic philosophy appealed strongly to Dayananda and he 
forsook his home, partly to escape a marriage that had been 
arranged for him and also to allow for a complete and undisturbed 
study in Sanskntic lore and religious philosophies With the pro- 
gress of his studies came an ever increasing inabihty to recogmse 
the authority of the sacred books of the Hindus, other than the 
Vedas, until at last he launched a campaign against the orthodoxy 
of the Hindus This effort was accompanied by an intensive mis- 
sionary propaganda, the resnlt of which is to-day seen in the exist- 
ence of the Arya Samaj When the movement had become well 
established, the founder forsook hts asceticism and devoted himself 
to preadiing the gospel of a revised creed for Hmdns The at- 
tempted revision was based on the pure doctrines of the Vedas, the 
abdhtion of idolatry and the eradication of the extraneous influences 
which bad in the past poisoned Hinduism and reduced it to a mere 
shadow of its former self It was Dayananda’s contention that the 
Vedas did not permit of idolatry and further, that thqr mculcated 
monotheism Hinduism as at present conceived, required purging 
of the polytheistic ideas that had crept in durmg the course of its 
history The actual society now known as the Arya Samaj was 
not formed until 1877 and from that time onwards until his death 
in 1883 at Ajmer, the founder devoted his time to travdhng through- 
out Northern India preaching and establishing brandies in many 
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places According to certain Aryas as quoted in tbe United 
Provinces Census Report ol 1901, Dayananda met lus deatli by 
poison administered to bun at tbe instigation of a prostitute against 
fvbose profession be bad been lecturing 

As pointed out by Russell in tbe Tubes and Castes, tbe Samaj 
constitutes an equitable compromise for those educated Hindus, 
wbo are unable to credit tbe mythology of their people, but 
at tbe same time, do not wish completely to break an ay from their 
old faith Theoretically, the Samaj admits to membership persons 
of any religious denomination and a number of Muhammedans have 
been received although they, in actual practice, are ex'pected to 
renounce Islam 

A large number of Sikhs also are to be found amongst mem- 
bers and they, in common with converts from other religions, have 
to undeigo a ceremony of purification at the time of initiation A 
Brahman pnest usually offiaates at these ceremonies although the 
sdection of a Brahman is optional The prescnbed Hindu lavs 
rolating to marriage are usually conformed to, although lavish 
expenditure on weddings is strongly deprecated by members of the 
sect. 

A somewhat peculiar doctnne preached by the founder of the 
Samaj on Ntyoga has now, perhaps fortunately, become obsolete 
This doctnne related to the custom whereby childless women, 
whether marned or widowed, could have sexual intercourse with 
men other than their husbands with the object of obtaining a heir 
as prescribed under certain arcumstances by Hindu law Accord- 
ing to Dayananda, a Hindu widow could resort in succession to 
five men, bearing each of them two children and m the case of a 
mamed woman, the same rule applied provided the husband’s 
consent was first obtained If the husband had forsaken the woman 
for some years, no consent was necessary The idea of this pro- 
posal was to stamp out prostitution and secret liaisotis of widows 
but it IS obvious that the prevalence of such a custom would result 
in for greater evil than the abuses it was designed to ehmmate. 
Although the Niyoga doctnne is no longer propounded by members 
of tbe Samaj, they are strongly determined to introduce the custom 
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of re-mamage of widows which undouMedly appears to be a step 
in the Tight direction 

The shraddh ceremony and the offering of oblations to the dead 
are not performed by Aryas neitlier do they consider heaven and hell 
as anything but figurative expressions relating to the condition of 
the soul of man 

Generally speaking, the conduct of tlie Aiyas, as a Society, is 
governed to an ever increasing extent by the Western code of social 
and religious morals and their chief aim seems to be towards the 
betterment of social conditions for their fellou countrymen 
Freer and wider educational facilities, especially for women, 
the endowment of orphanages, libraries, schools and dispensaries, 
etc , constitute the greater part of the activities of the Samaj The 
standard has been set for the regeneration of their fellow Indians 
and their watchword has been taken from one of their own poets 
who said — 

Ah I long have ye slept. Sons of India, too long ' 

Your country degenerate, your morals all nrong 

It IS now proposed to give a brief outline of the three prinapal 
religions other than Hinduism and its vanous sects, to be found 
amongst the agncultural classes about whom this book is concerned. 

Vide Rosaell " rrtbes and Castes " 
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BUDDHISM 

As IS well known, the founder of this rdigion iins 
Gautama Buddha and it is cunous to note that, not unlike the 
history of Christianity, its strongest supporters of the present dai 
are to be found in countries other than the native land of its founder 
Gautama Buddha was horn in the Gorakhpur district near 
the Himalayan foothills and although the tenets of Buddhism ncrc 
first considered and adopted as the religion of North-East India, 
to-day It flourishes chiefly in Burma, Tibet, China, Japan and 
Ceylon and is practically unknown in its birthplace 

Buddha, or " Tlie Enlightened,” sometimes knonn as 
Sakyamttni, or Sakya Swgha, meamng the Sakya Sage (Saks a 
being the name of a stretch of territory to the north of the 
modem Basti-Gorakhpur districts in the Umtcd Provinces) uas 
bom about the middle of the fifth centurj' B C at a time uhen 
Brahmanism had a very strong influence over the condnct of tlie 
Hindus Buddha was the son of a pnnce of tlie Kshatnya class 
and for this reason alone, the religious theory propounded by him 
was obnoxious to the Brahmans who considered themselves the sole 
spiritual pastors of the people 

On attaining manhood, Gautama forsook his family and place 
of birth and went forth as a religious mendicant and after wander- 
ing over the countiy for some years, detached himself from the 
world and practised austerities for scieral years in a forest at 
Bodh Gaya in Bengal The outcome of this retirement was the 
development of the theory that man has the power of acquinng his 
own salvation and is able to raise himself to the level of the gofls 
1^ the virtue of his own acts He then left Bodh Gays on a 
pilgrimage, preaching the gospel of his newly acquired faith ind 
in a comparatisely short time had many followers and believers 

The first progress of the religion of Buddha is obscure and con- 
fused owing to many mythological legends and superstitions o’ 
Its supporters having become mi\cd with its early hislorv 

^^^ny were the beliefs to the effect that Oaiitsim was of super- 
natural origin and in order to exaggerate the antiquity of the creed. 
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tlie supporters have incorporated with the faith, the chronology of 
the Hindus It is thought by many people that Buddhism origin- 
ated, not as a separate religion but as a schism from the Hmdu &ith 
One of the outstanding features of early Buddhism iras the (^en 
repudiation of the Vedas and the disregard for the Brahmans and 
tliese two factors are in themselves sufficient to account for the 
antagonism of the Brahmans — ^not to mention the fact that the 
propagator of the new cult was not of the traditional " pnestly ' 
caste 

Dunng Buddha’s Ilfs, his mimstiy was confined to a 
small following and when he died, about 4^7 B C , Buddhism 
was looked upon more as a Hindu Sect than as a sepa- 
rate legion The efficient organisation of the monastic 
system introduced by Buddha was no doubt the means 
which prevented the new cult from dying of inactivity, 
for the Buddhist monks organised considerable missionary pro- 
paganda dunng the two centuiies that elapsed between the death 
of their founder and the ascension of the Kmperor Asoka This 
gieat monarch, who, in early hfe is supposed to have been a staunch 
Btahmanical Hindu and devout worshipper of Siva, gradually be- 
came imbued with the spint of Buddhism and eventually acknow- 
ledged it as the State religion. It is due to Asdka’s comprehen- 
sive measures of evangehsatiou that the doctnne of a Hmdu sect 
was transformed into one of the great rebgions of the world 

The subsequent dechne of Buddhism in India can be under- 
stood when we consider the inherent polytheistic inchnations of the 
people As a rehgion, it ignored the presence of a supreme god, 
and stipulated that the attainment of everlastmg life depended upon 
the individual efforts of man Idolatry was a thing unknown 
amongst Buddhists whereas the rehgions teachings of the Brahmans 
as understood by the people, allowed for the mass production of idols 
to r^resent the gods Again, the cehbacy necessary for the pro- 
f^ing Buddhist was by no meaim in keeping with the spiritual 
tendencies of the people and the rigidity of the creed was anything 
but popular with the Hindus of the time Thus,_many Hindus who 
had been converted to Buddhism slowly returned to their former 
bdtef and it seems quite possible that the alleged avatar of Vishnu 
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in fats ninth incarnation as Gautama Buddha iras preached bv 
the Brahmans in their ciTorts to recall the wanderers to the fold 

Although the religion, as first propounded, was free from idol 
worship, the course of time has seen the introduction of images in 
Buddha’s likeness and amongst the more ignorant masses, parti- 
cularly in Burma, great reverence is now paid to such idols and 
the alleged relics of this Saint 

The monks in Burma or the Lamas of Tibet have non come to 
be looked upon in very much the same light as the Brahmans by 
the Hindus and these dignitaries are usuall}' called in to officiate 
at weddings, funerals and domestic ceremonies of all kinds 

Re-iucamatioii is a confirmed belief amongst all Bnddhists and 
their desire for " Nirvana ” or cessation of individual existence 
and absorption into the great spirit of Buddlia is not unlike the be- 
liefs of their Hindu brethren 

Of the comparatively few Buddhists found in the districts from 
which labour is recruited, the Saraks of Orissa are perhaps tlie most 
numerous Mr Gait in the Census Report of 1901 pointed out that 
Sarak is derived from Siavalut, the Sanskrit word for a 
” hearer,” the designation of the Buddhists monks who occupied 
the monastnes Saraks are domiciled m the Feudatory States of 
Tigina and Baramba and are also to be fonnd in the Cuttack Dis- 
trict where they are sometimes known as Saraki Tantis whose 
occupation is weaving and agriculture These people worship the 
Hindu deities in addition to Buddha, but do not employ Brahman 
priests nor observe Hindu festivals They have their own festivals 
which are held on the full moon days of Baisakh and Kartik (see 
Hindu Calendar) which are considered to be the anniversaries oi 
Buddha’s birth and attainment of Nirvana, respectively 
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JATNISM 

In view of the antiquity of the religions of this country 
and ,the manner in which records were passed on from one 
generation to another, it is not surprising that doubt still exists as 
to the actual origin of many of the religious sects now in emstence 
Such IS the case nith Jainism, although it is now generally recog- 
nised that tlie founder of this religion, admittedly contemporary 
ivith Gautama Buddha, was not a disciple of the Buddha, the belief 
is still held by some writers that Jainism is actually an offshoot of 
Buddhism This latter theory is seemingly based on Ae fact that 
the Jain tenets bear a very marked resemblance to those of Buddha 
but as stated above, it is more generally accepted that Jina, or the 
prophet of the Jains, uas an actual historical personage uho hved 
in the sixth century B C, 

Jina, sometimes known as Vardhamana, is alleged to have iMen 
the son of a Chieftain, so that the Jams, in common with the 
Buddhists claim royal descent for their founder 

Agam, ui common with Bnddha, Vardhamana retired from 
ordmary life for several years, dunng which period be hved the life 
of an ascetic and devoted himself entirely to the development of 
his philosophical instincts. After this period of seclusion and re- 
nunciation, he came forth as a prophet and proclaimed a modifica- 
tion of the doctrine propounded by his former teacher Parasnath 
It was at this time that the title of Jma, or " victorious ” was con- 
ferred upon him, from which the Jams take their name 

Jainism was first preached as a religion in Bihar and has there- 
fore its birth place in common inth Buddhism Followers of both 
doctrines consider the same districts to be holy land and m many 
places their respective temples are adjommg Whatever the actual 
origin of Jainism may have been, there is sufficient evidence to in- 
cline one to the qpinion that both religions originated m the same 
age and the similarity in their respective tenets is sufficient to in- 
dicate that both were influenced by the same school of thought 

Professmg Jams acknowledge no Creator of the universe and 
consider the world as having existed fpiin eternity. They deny 
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the diM’iic origin of the Vcdi's nm! ori)<iim1b recognised no Godj 
thc,\ consider Ih.it Jiin their prophet, like Htiddh.i commenced life 
ns nn orihiiary mortal, hut by his o«n arts of stif-dcmal and morti- 
fication, nltaiiicd a status su|)crior to that of any Ood The Jams 
also hold th it out of pits for the .MifferiiiK of mankind, Vanlhamnna 
preached the fjospe! of the «a\ of siKation uhicli he had found, 
for, betiiK a mortal, he iiiidtrstood human neakinsses and was able 
to {.s mp itliisc ssitli the people ,ind point the was to a higher slate 
of t\isltn<.e 

Like Uiiddhisni, tlie doslrint propounded l>.\ Vardhainana was 
in itself too alislritsc to lx. appreciated b> the masses and, not uii- 
naturalla , the preceptor of the ereid, in due course, lanic to lie con- 
sidered HI the light of a (toil The iiiiiid of the people was unable 
to grasp the iihilosojihical purpart of the dostianc and required 
objects of worship in winch the usual attributes of the gods might 
lie shewn and il is quite probable that m order pnrtinllj to make 
good this dcficicncj , a succession of iiij tliological predecessors of 
the prophet was brought into t\iste*ncc hj the subsequent preachers 
of the faith Accordingly, the Jains now believe in m fnias or 
Itrlhaiihatdf as they arc more eomraonly e.illed The*se Tirthan- 
kanis appeared after long epochs of lime and preached the gospel 
successively Of this number only' Vardlianiana, or the twenty - 
fourth Tirthankara, can base any claim to historical csistcncc and 
he IS usually considered as the founder of the faith Parasnalli, 
the twenty-third Tirthankara, and the preceptor of the founder, 
was also an actual personage but the remaining twenty -two were 
purely ratthical and created merely to gite the required 
natural charactenslics to Vardharaana These Jinas are now looked 
upon as saints and are worshipped as such so that although a 
Supreme God is not recognised by the Jains, in actual practice 
the saints constitute their deity 

The principal feature of Jainism is the belief in the trans- 
migration of souls and a senes of incarnations Each incarnation 
15 dependent upon the balance of all good and evil actions done m 
the immediate former cMstencc The ultimate aim of the Jams 
IS to escape from the endless round of successive incarnations or 
and to come to rest in the cveriasUng abode where the 
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Soul or jiva is delivered from the necessity of ag^in appearing 
in earthly form Jainism also contains certain primitive and ani- 
mistic ideas for it is believed that the soul exists not only in human 
animals and plants, hut in ivater, earth, fire, stone and that the 
soul of a human being may become incarnate in any of the fore- 
going by reason of sin If the total of actions shews an even bal- 
ance of virtue and vice, the incarnation mil again be in the form 
of man and it is by virtue alone that the soul can enter into the 
blessed abode This last state can only be acquired by the subjec- 
tion of all human passions and by the observation of the moral code 
as prescribed by the religion The Jaimstic theory of transmigra- 
tion of souls IS very similar to the Buddhist idea, only, with the 
Jams, it IS believed that when the final stage has been reached and 
the spu.it allowed to rest for ever, it is not absorbed into a Nirvana 
or state of blessed oblivion, but allowed to continue as a separate 
and complete entity 

Unhke the Buddhists, certain sects of the Jams do not con- 
sider women to be ineligible for admission to the everlasting abode, 
although, according to Russell m the " Tubes and Castes" the 
Jam scripture " speaks of women as the lamps that bum on the 
road that leads to the gates of hell ” i 

The ethics of the Jams are not unlike those of the Buddhists 
and certain sects of the Hindus, but their ascetics are called upon 
to exercise far greater rigidity m their mode of life than is the 
case with other religions The Yaii or Jam ascetic is expected 
to take five vows by which he promises not to kill or injure any 
object that contains life, not to he, to appropnate nothmg that is 
not definitely his own property, to preserve chastity and temper- 
ance lu word, thought and deed, and to observe modification m all 
his desires Most stress is laid upon the oath not to kill or hurt 
and killing or mjujrmg living beings, plants, insects or the souls 
existing m stones, lumps of earth, etc., whether umntentionally 
or otherwise, by an ascetic is strictly prohibited Completely to 
- cany out such an injunction requires a very stnct watch over the 
mode of life and tlie functions of the body and “ Yatis ” are to be 
' seen canymg brooms with which to sweep the ground before they 
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tread or sit upon it Spiked shoes are often nrom and the mouth 
and nostrils are sometunes covered with a cloth so as to ensure, 
as far as possible, that insect life will not be destroyed by any action 
of the body The observance of truthfulness, subjection of covet- 
ousness, and the preservation of chasbty in ivoid, thought and deed 
is m order that disputes may be avoided which would lead to harm 
The rule of moderation in all things also covers self-sacnfice and 
an ascetic is usually without home or possessions and is eiqpected 
to assume a complete disregard for his personal requirements and to 
subdue all feelings of attachment to anything m the world 

Unlike the Buddhists, the Jams did not abolish completely the 
caste system and for this reason escaped much of the persecubon 
that the Buddhists suffered at the hands of the Brahmans during 
the decline of Buddhism in the fifth century Also, owing to this 
persecution, many Buddhists renounced their ongmal creed, but 
rather than become absorbed completely into Hinduism, took refuge 
in the doctrine of the Jams Tins fact may also account for the 
similanty in the behefs of the two sects for a fusion of ideas uas 
inevitable with the absorption of members of Buddhists into the 
ranks of the Jams Caste is still observed to a certain extent 
amongst the Jains, but no special caste has been reserved for the 
priesthood. Brahmans being called m m the majority of cases to 
officiate at any ceremony requiring the presence of a pnest 

The two prmcipal sects of the Jams are the Higambara and the 
Swetambara, the former being the more numerous 

Accordmg to the doctrine of the Digambara sect, death by 
starvation is necessary for ascetics who aspire to the kingdom of 
heaven, although this observation is nowadays considered to be 
fairly elastic Digambara means *' sky clad " and formerly the 
ascetics of this sect wandered about naked althongfa nowadays these 
people wear cloths which are, however, discarded at meal times 

The Swetambara signifying ” clothed in white ” are in a 
numerical minority, but can be distinguished by their while cloth- 
ing as against the yellow garments now adopted by the Digambara 
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According to Russell (op cii ), the ongu of me two sects 
may be traced to the theory that Rarasnath, the twenty-third Tir- 
thankar, wore clothes, but Mahavira, the twenty-fourth, went about 
naked and tlie two sects followed their respective examples 
One noticeable difietence between tlie two sects is that the idols 
in the temples of the Digambara are mvanably naked whilst those 
in the Swetambara temples are clothed in white. 

Russell also gives the following very interestmg and enlighten- 
ing account of the initiation and prescribed conduct of a Yati or 
Jain ascetic * “ It is frequent for Banias who have no children 

to vow that their first born shall be a Yati Snch a boy serves a 
novitiate with a guttt or piect^tor and performs for him domestic 
offices, and when he is old enough and has made progress m his 
studies, he is mitiated For this purpose, the novice is earned 
out of the tower with music and rejoicing in procession followed 
by a crowd of Sravakas or Jam laymen, and taken underneath the 
banyan, or any other tree, the jmee of which is milky His hair 
IS pulled out at the roots with five pulls, camphor, musk, sandal, 
saffron and sugar are apphed to the scalp, and he is then placed 
before his gtnu, stnpped of his clothes and with his bands joined 
A text is whispered m his ear by the gwn and he is mvested with 
the clothes peculiar to Yatis, two cloths, a blanket and a staff, a 
plate for his victuals and a cloth to tie them up in, a piece of gauze 
to tie over his mouth to prevent the entry of insects, a cloth through 
which to stram his drinking water to the same end, and a broom 
made of cotton threads or peacock feathers to sweep the ground 
before him as he walks, so that his feet may not crush any hvmg 
thing The duty of the Yati is to read and explain the sacred 
books to the Sravakas mommg and evening, such functions bemg 
known as Sandhya His food consists of all kind of gram, veget- 
ables and fruit produced above the earth , but no roots, such as 
yams or omons Milk and g/» are permitted, but butter and honey 
are prohibited Some strict Yabs diink no water but what has 
first been bmled, lest they should madvertently destroy any msect, 
it bemg less cnminal to boil them than to destroy them m the 
drinker’s stomach A Yati havmg renounced the world and all 
civil duties can have no family nor does he perform any office of 

* Xnbes and Castes of the Central Provinces, Vol I, page set 
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mourning or rejoicing A Yati was directed to travel about beg- 
ging and preaching for eight months in the year, and during the 
fonr rainy months to reside in some village or town and observe 
a fast The rules of conduct to be observed by him were extremely 
strict, as has already been seen Those who observed them suc- 
cessfully were believed to acquire miiaculons powrers He who 
was a Siddh or victor and had overcome his Karma or the sum of his 
human actions and affections, could read the thoughts of others and 
foretell the future He who had attained Kewalgyan, or the state 
of perfect knowledge which preceded the emancipation of the soul 
and Its absorption into paradise, was a god on earth and even the 
gods worshipped him l^'herever he ivent all plants burst into 
flowers and brought forth frmt, whether it was their season or not 
In his presence no animal bore enmity to another or tried to kill 
it, but all ammals hved peaceably together This was the state 
attained 1 ^ each Tlrthankar during his lost sojourn on earth 
The number of Jain ascetics seems now to be less than formerly 
and they are not often met with, at least in the Central Provinces 
They do not usually perform tHe function of temple priest ” 


As already stated, the outstanding feature of the Jain religion 
as observed both by the laity and ascetics, is the sacredness of life, 
whether human, animal, insect or reptile As might be expected, 
the observance of this rule is followed more strictly by ascetics 
than laymen, although the great majontj of the latter make 
it a practice not to eat or drink after sunset or before sunrise, so 
as to ensure that life in any form is not destrojcd during darkness 
This rule must necessanly prove irksome at times and the more 
rational Jams now partake of food after dark if necessary, by the 
aid of a lamp covered by a sieve presumablj, to give the effect of 

the rays of the sun 


Various institutions have been established, mosUy by the Jains 
to serve as animal hospitals at which places sick ammals ^11 
finds are treated and refuge afforded to tlie aged and decrep^, 
Sthey die their natural death Such hospitals are generallj 
or place, of protection There is a lar^A™^- 
^pal near Calcutta, to be seen from the tram on the E B R In 

R^h, where the Jam element IS very- strong, an edict 1693 
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A D decreed that no animals intended for slaughter or sacrifice 
nrere to he earned past the temples or houses of the Jains and that 
any animals found being taken past a Jam dwelling could be set at 
liberty Cnminals, robbers, traitors, etc , who sought sanctuary 
with a Yati could not be apprehended by the State Police and during 
the rams the potters’ wheels and oil presses of the Tehs were not 
allowed to.be worked in order to preserve the msect life which was 
at its height at that season of the year '' 

With regaid to the religions observances of the Jams, the 
pnests in the Jam temples are not ascetics or Yatis, but are selected 
from amongst the ordinary members of the community These 
pnests, whose services are honorary and voluntanly given m addi- 
tion to their ordinary business, are expected to be well versed in 
the Jam scriptures and to make recitations therefrom when the 
people are gathered together at the temple for worship Usually 
a Jam, sometimes accompanied by his wife, pays daily visits to the 
temple before partaking of food and will go to another village if 
within practicable distance, if there is no temple m his own 
village' ' I 

Offerings of rice, cocoanuts, almonds, betul leaves, cloves and 
such like are made at the temples and these offenngs are mvanably 
taken by the keeper of the temple, who is usually a Hmdu of the 
Mall caste, who performs menial duties and is expected to keep 
clean and m order the grounds of the temple . Money offerings are 
sometimes made which go to a fund established for the mamtenance 
of the temple 

In all Jam temples are to be found images of the Tirthankaras 
before which the worshippers place candles, incense and flowers, 
hymns are sung in their honour and pilgrimages made to places 
sacred to their memory Each of the Tirthankaras has his own 
specific symbol or sign, pictures or models of which are mvanably 
found near the images and usually depict an animal or fish such 
as a bull, elephant, horse, monkey, dolphin, tortoise, lion, serpent, 
etc , symbols of which are also to be found in company with the 
gods of the Hmdu pantheon 


Ruiastban, Vol I, page 449 
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The temples which enshnne these Tirthankaras are of elabor- 
ate design and the outcome of much thought on the part of the 
Jams Architecturally, thej are not unlike the ordinary Hindu 
temples, but invariably have a short conical spire tapermg to a point 
at the apex and are frequcntl3' adorned with nch wood or stone 
carving Some of the temples have large halls, the roof and walls 
of whidi are inlaid with brass, silver and coloured stone to form 
various designs The columns supporting the roof are likewise 
profusely oinameutcd and carved m different ways and the halls 
usually contain one or more figures in marble to lejiresent 
Vardhamana who is depicted as sittmg in an attitude of contempla- 
tion writh crossed hands and feet, very similar to the images of 
Buddha 

The best Jam temples are to be found m the most remote i^ots, 
the theory being that they were built at the time of the Jam per- 
secution by the Hindus when the Jams were compelled to seek refuge 
off the beaten track Jams from all parts of India have erected 
temples sacred to Mahavita at Palitana, or " Abode of the Pah,” 
a town at the foot of the sacred mountam Satrunjya which rises to 
a height of a,ooo ft and is situated near the Gulf of Cambay in 
Kathiawar No habitations have been erected on the hill so that 
it forms an exclusive place of abode for the gods 

Rewah has also afforded a haven for the Jams as will have 
been realised b}' the edict mentioned above and this State contains 
many temples and monuments sacred to the Jams One of the 
most remarkable is a stone column 70 ft in height erected in Chitor 
and dedicated to the memory of Parsvanath Mount Abu in 
Rajputana contains a number of remarkable Jam temples, some of 
which are built wholly of marble with exquisite tracing and carv- 
ing and the place is a pcpular resort for pilgnms of this sect 

I 

In Bastem India the principal place of worship is at Parasnath, 
a hill m Bengal named after Parsvanath, where it is said that he 
and a number of his predecessors left the earth for the everlasting 
abode, a fine collection of Jam temples is also to be found at Betul 
in the Central Provmces 
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Notradays, however, temples are to be 
her of Jams have settled down to do business and a Btiia,' who has 
become sufficiently rich, often spends part or even the whole of his 
fortune in the erection of a temple, for great religious ment is at- 
tached to such an act and it eiisures a moie speedy access to the 
everlasting abode The opening ceremony of a newly built temple 
IS an occasion of great festivity amongst the Jains and the lath or 
chariot festival is generally held Prior to the event, wooden car- 
nages are constructed having a number of platforms raised m tiers 
upon which are placed the images of the Tirthankaras Images 
belonging to all those takmg part m the ceremony are placed upon 
the carnages, each of which is usually drawn by two elephants. 
The carnages are then formed m procession and circle round the 
new temple seven times If elephants are not available, the cars 
are drawn by men As already stated, great rehgious value is 
attached to the erection of a temple and honorary and somebmes 
hereditary titles are conferred upon the founder, if more than one 
temple is built by the same man, he receives further and greater 
titles according to the nnmbei erected 

With regard to the cml and domestic customs of the Jams, 
there is very httle to dishnguish them from ordinary Hindus As 
already mentioned, the outstandmg feature of Jainism, is the sanctity 
of all forms of life, but m this respect they nave much m common 
with another Hmdu sect, vig , Vaishnavas, who also show a great 
tenderness towards life although not to such a marked es.tent The 
symbolic sign of Siva is not reverenced by the Jams neither do they 
acknowledge or recognise the authority of the Vedas 

Jam wedding ceremonies are simple and almost primitive and 
far more importance is laid upon the mvil obligations than on the 
rehgious The bride and bridegroom are compelled to walk seven 
tim es round a sacred post and are then stated upon a platform and 
m front of the assembly promise to conform to certain rules of con- 
duct and to be law abidmg citizens In former times, the bnde 
' spent the bridal night locked up in the temple andrg:as^(wideted 
to be the bnde of the god, but latterly the Jaifif'Safr^.cMsi^ejSd^'^ 
this practice to be undesirable for various re^^ons'and all that th? 
bnde is now expected to do is to be locked .'dt>~i£ tbi^temnle ibna 
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few mittutes only when she is released from her imprisoniiient by 
the bridegroom and earned ofi by liini 

Like the Brahmans, Jam bo3rs are invested xiith the sacred 
thread, which ceremony usnally takes place at the bc^’s aeddmg ur 
at the age of tn enty-two if he is still unmarried. The thread, uhich 
is made by the priest, consists of tree-cotton and has three knots 

The thread has to be reneued annually at the bme of the full 
moon of Bhadon (August) before uhich evrat a fast for ten dajs 
IS observed in honour of Anant Nath, the fourteenth Tirthankar 

The funeral ntes of the Jams are not unlike those of the ordin- 
ary Hmdns and at the time of death, the corpse is alloued to retain 
its moustache and choti or scalp-lock At the tune of a funeral, a 
caste feast is given and alms distributed but the Jams do not observe 
the shraddh ceremony of the Hindus 

As might be expected m vien of the strict moral and 
civil code prescribed for them by their rehgion, the Jains, as a com- 
munity, are a very peaceful and lati abiding body of citizens In 
the northern parts of India particularly, the Jains are mostly of a 
well educated class and the majont>' of Mamans and Banins found 
all over India ate usually to be numbered amongst this sect The 
tenet regardmg the ploughmg of the earth is not very strictly 
adhered to and a large number of Jams now follow the calhng of 
agnculture for a living. 
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SIKH RELIGION. 

The tenn “ Sikh ” denotes a " disciple ” and the feet that 
these people have chosen snch a name indicates the extent to which 
they have dqiended npon their spiritual teachers or “ gums ” in 
all matters relating to their spiritual and communal welfare 

The following taken from Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s Census 
Report of the Punjab for i88i, gives a concise account of the 
rehgious histoiy of the Sikhs under a succession of a number of 
able leaders “ Sikhism was founded by Baba Nanak, a Khatri 
of the Punjab, who hved m the fifteenth century. But Nanak 
was not more than a rehgious reformer like Eabir, Ramanand and 
the other Vaishnava apostles He preached the unity of God, the 
abohtion of idols and the disregard of caste distmctions His doc- 
trine and life were eminently g^tle and unaggressive He was 
succeeded by nine gurus j the last and most famous of whom, 
Govind Singh, died in 1708 

" The names of the gurus were as follows — 


1 

Baba Nanak 


1469 — 1538-9 

a 

Angad 


1539—1558 

3 

Amar Das 

»• 

1558—1574 

4 

Ram Das 


1574—1581 

5 

Aijun 


1581 — 1606 

6 

Har Govind 


1606 — 1645 

7 

Har Rai 

• 

1645 — i66i 

8 

Har Rishen 

. 

i66t — 1664 

9 

Teg Bahadur 


1664—1675 

10. 

Govind Singh 


1675 — 1708 


" Under the second guru Angad, an mtolerant and ascetic 
spirit began to spring up among the followers of the new tenets, 
and had it not been for the good sense and firmness displayed by 
his successor, Amar Das, who excommunicated the Udasis and 
recalled his followers to the mildness and tolerance of Nanak, 
Sikhism would probably have merely added one more to the count- 
less orders of ascetics and devotees which are wholly unrepre- 
sented in the life of the people The fourth gwrif, Ram Das, 
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“ T&s Babadnr 'nas succeeded by the last and greatest gum, 
his son Gorind Singh , and it nas under him that uhat had sprung 
into existence as a quiet sect of a purelj' religious nature, and 
had become a militaij' soaety of by no means high character, de- 
veloped into the political organisation which nas to rule the whole 
of north-n astern India, and to furnish the British arms their 
stoutest and most worths' opponents For some j'ears after his 
father’s execution, Govind Singh lived in retirement and brooded 
over his personal wrongs and over the persecution of the Musalman 
fanalii. which bathed the country in blood His soul was filled 
with the longing for revenge, but he felt the necessity for a larger 
following and a stronger organisation and, following the example 
of his Muliammcdan enemies, he used his religion as the basis of 
political power Bmerging fiom his retirement, he preached the 
Khalsa, the pure, the elect, the liberated He openly attacked 
all distinctions of caste and taught the equality ot all men who 
would join him , and mstituting a ceremony of mitiation, he pro 
claimed it as the pahul or " gate ” by which all might enter the 
society, w'hile he gave to its members the prasad or commumon as 
a sacrament of union in which the four castes should -at of one 
dish. The higher castes murmured and many of them left bun, 
for he taught that the Brahman’s thread must be broken , but the 
lower orders rejoiced and flocked in numbers to his standard 
These he inspired with military ardour, with the hope of social 
freedom ana of national independence, and with abhorrence of the 
hated Mnhammedin He gave them outward signs of their faith 
m the unshorn hair, the short drawers and the blue dress, he 
marked the military nature of their calling by the title of Singh 
or " lion," by the wearing of steel, and by the initiation by 
sprinkling of water with a two edged dagger, and he gave them 
a feeling of personal supenonty in their abstinence from the un- 
clean tobacco 

" The Muhammedans promptly responded to the challenge, 
lor the danger nas too serious to be neglected , the Sikh army was 
disposed of and Govind’s mother, wife and children were murdered 
at Sirhind by Aurangzeh's orders The death of the emperor 
brought a temporary lull, and a year later, Govind himself was 
assassinated while fighting the Harathas as an ally of Aurangzeh’s 
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SHCCfsw Tic (IM tiM live Jo rtc hi'" cnfl*: aecompH'Iicd, but be 
had Tai"'<l the ilorment •{•int of ilie piojift aii't the ilru vhicb he 
lit wi>’ «nlv thtnIl^l for a ttbilc Hi’s <hn>.fn di-' iple, linnda, sac- 
eeedfeS him in ti'c Ir-idtr'liip, tlinitj;It neier recnjpit<;c<] n<: eiiru 
The i«(*Ttal fo’iimnlion* vhuh folim.til rin llic death of the 
tiniteror, ll-ihadiir Sinh, aitd tK itlatk*. of the Mamthas \icnlcncd 
the fKiwer of Ihllii, mid fora time Iiatida nmid all licforc hint; 
blit he ttae eieititiillv (Oiiquerril and taptiired itt D 1716 and 
n p;riod of peri'nitioii fnltos-td. •» '■.irfitirin ind <.0 tirnblc, that 
for a jrinerilioi. tiothiiip niort. vt. liearrl of llie .‘?ilhe Ifon the 
trouble' of the ftrllit Hmpirt. Ihiclriird, hoe the Sitha apiin roas 
to pmmiiiuiee, how tliti divpiiUd the p )■'>•e<.■ lun of the I’liiijih with 
the Miiphal', tilt. Manthaa, and the Diiraiii, and were at iLnptli 
eoniplcteh ttuK.'.-fiil, Imw thc.i diiided into coeitiiM under their 
M'vcral ihicl* and imriioneil out Iht I’miiiivc anioiiR llicin, and 
how the ftiiiiis of Kanjil f>iniih mf-td him to Miprematy and c\- 
teiidcd hii rule bevond the limiH of the Tiiiy-ib, arc millers of 
(loliliral and not of rtliRioiw ht<lori. No formal altcntion has 
been tnidt in the Sikh nlipion •■inre (lovmd .Sinph Ri'c it its 
fmlitar>' ‘liape, and tho-ifih ebinKe-*' h'"® 
ken merely the nitunl result of time and c\fcniil influcoccs 


" The word Sikh is said to lie dented from the common Hiiida 
term Sewafc and to mian simply a disciple, it roaj, therefore, be 
applied to the followers of Kannfc, who held aloof from Gonai 
Smell, but in practice, it is perhaps iimlerilood to mean only the 
hitar, while the Kanakpantliis ire tonsidcrcd as Hindus A true 
Sikli alwais tikts the lerramatiori Siiifth to lus name on initia- 
tion and hence tbcj arc .sometimes known as Smghs 
tion to the Kanakpantliis A man is also not Imra « ^ikk ^ 
mast always be in.t.ilcd and llie pnhul or nte of baptism canno 
take place until be is old cmingli to understand it, 
age being seven, while it is often postponed until manhood Five 
Sikbs must be present at the ceremony, when the noMce repea 
the articles of the faith and dnnks sugar and water stirred 
a two edged dagger At the imtmt.on of women, » 
dagger is used, but this is seldom done Tliiis most ^ 

of Sikhs have never been initiated, nor is it J 

children should become Sikhs when they grow up The faith 
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imatixactive to women owing to the simpliciiT- of its ritual and the 
absence of the feasts and ceremonies so abundant in Hinduism, 
formerly, the Silrhs were accustomed to capture their wives in 
frays and hence perhaps it was considered of no consequence that 
the husband and wife should be of diflerent faith The dis- 
tinguishing marks of a true Sikh are the five Kakkas or K's which 
he IS bound to carry about his person , the Kes or uncut hair and 
unshaven beard, the Kaclih or short drawers ending above the 
knee, the Kasa or iron bangle, the Khanda or steel knife, and the 
Kanga or comb The other rules of conduct laid down by Guru 
Govind Smgh for his followers were to dress in blue clothes and 
especially eschew red or safiron coloured garments and caps of all 
sorts, to observe personal cleanliness, especially in the hair, and 
practice ablutions, to eat the flesh of such animals only as had been 
killed by jatka or decapitation, to abstain from tobacco in all its 
forms, never to blow out flame nor extingmsh it with drinking 
water, to eat with the head covered, pray and recite passages of 
the Granth morning and evening and before all meals, reverence 
the cow, abstam from the worship of samts and idols and avoid 
mosques and temples and worship the one God only, neglecting 
Brahmans and Mullas, and their scriptures, teaching, ntes and 
religious symbols Caste distmctions he positively condemned 
and instituted the piasad or commumon, in which cakes of flour, 
butter and sugar aie made and consecrated with certam ceiemomes 
while the commnmcants sit round in prayer, and then distributed 
equally to all the faithful present, to whatever caste they may 
belong The above rules, so far as they enjoin ceremonial observ- 
ances, are still very generally obeyed But the dally reading and 
reciting of the Granth is discontinued, for the Sikhs are the most 
uneducated class in the Punjab and an occasional visit to a Sikh 
temple where the Granth is read aloud is all that the villager 
thinks necessary Blue clothes have been discontmued save by the 
fanatical Akah sect, as have very generally the short drawers or 
Eachh The prohibition of tobacco has had the unfortunate effect 
of inducing the Sikhs to take to hemp and opium, both of which 
are far more injurious than tobacco The precepts which forbid 
the Sikh to venerate Brahmans or to associate himself with Hmdu 
worship are entirely neglected; and in the matter of the worship 
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of local saints and deities, and of the employment of and rever- 
ence for Sralimans, there is little, while in current superstitions 
and superstitious practices, there is no difference between the Sikh 
villager and liis Hindu brother ” 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the difference betneen 
the Sikhs and the Hindus of the present day arc due pnmanly to 
the political and military tendencies of the former movement Had 
it not been for the militaiy and political aspirations of the founders 
of the sect and the iiilicreiit spirit imbibed by subsequent genera- 
tions, there would, at the present day, have been very little to dis- 
tinguish the Sikh from the ordinary professing Hindu The 
founding of tlic Sikh State of Lahore was responsible in very great 
measure for the continued isolation of the Sikhs, and it undoubtedly 
had the effect of accentuating the differences to a far greater e'cient 
than the question of religious principles 


Like many other of the Hindu sects, the Sikh movement was 
directed against the caste system in the first place and as a natural 
sequence, against the supremacy of the Brahmans It also fol- 
lowed that idol worship and the mass supersUtions of the ordinaiy 
Hindus could not be tolerated by the true Sikh According to 
Russel] the revolt against the caste system bad a marked political 
significance, for Govmd realised that a movement on a national 
scale against the Mohammedans vras an impossibility, whilst the 
Hindus were divided so exclusively amongst themselves 


The wave of indifference whi«* crqit over the Sikhs was the 
natural outcome of Uie absence of leaders of the calibre of the Gurits, 
modem poliUcal movements in Lidia, however, have afforded the 
required sUniulus and the Akali sect has attracted large numbw 
of adherents They now claim control of the Gurudwara on tta 
ground that they represent pure Sikhism The troubles in the 
Lgab were due to Government taking the attitnde of maintaining 
the old Mahants m possession 
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MUHAMMADANISM. 

Muhammadamsm or Islam vfus introduced into India in the 
eighth century of our era with the invasion of Muslims from 
the North-West These invasions continued intermittently until 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, and the religion of the in- 
vaders was forced upon the people 

According to the last Census Report, the Muhammadans 
number 69 millions in India and they are found chiefly in the North 
and Nortli-Westem Territories. The religion found little support in 
Bengal, and the Southern parts of the Peninsula remained loyal to 
Hmduism 

The term Islam is derived from the Arabic Sahn " he was 
saved ” and signifies resignation to the will of God Hence the 
term Muslim or Musalmau applies to the followers of Islam 

Muhammad, the founder of Islam, was bom in Mecca in 570 
A D and was the posthumous son of Abdulla of the Qnraish tnbe 
Mecca at this time was the home of idolatry and at a very early 
age, Muhammad was taken by his grandfather to the Qaaba, the 
chief temple of the Arabs, where he received the name of 
Muhammad which signifies the “ Praised One " Whilst stdl a 
youth, he accompanied his unde on a tradmg expedition to Syria 
and acquired a knowledge of commerce and trade Shortly after 
this tnp, he was appointed manager to the estates of a wealthy 
widow named Ehadiyah whom he subsequently married at the age 
of twenty-five For the next fifteen years he lived as an ordinary 
citizen of Mecca and except for a propensity for solitude and medi- 
tation, there was nothing to mark him from the rest of his fdlows 
With the nipemng of years he developed into a great thinker and 
his r^utation as such soon extended He vas invanabl3' called 
in to settle tribal disputes and the story is related how he was 
arbitrator in a dispute when the Qaaba was being rebuilt There 
ivas a remarkable " Black Stone ” which was held sacred by the 
Arabs and they could not agree as to who should have the honour 
of placing It in the restored temple Muhammad was called in, 
and be settled the dispute to everybody’s satisfaction by having a 
shawl placed under the stone and giving an end to each of the leaders 
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of the diaseatiag parties , the stone was thus earned to its rest- 
ing place under the guidance of Muhammad, by both parties By 
reason of this, the " Bkck Stone ” is an object of reverence to 
this day. 


It was not until Muhammad bad reached the age of forty that 
he declared himself a Prophet and bearer of a message from God 
The revelation came to him one night dunng the month of Ramazan 
as he was meditating in a cave close to Mecca The angel Gabnel 
appeared before him and exhorted him to arise and preach the gospel 
of one God and the abolition of idolatry Other revelations fol- 
lowed and he claimed to be the Pn^het of God specially chosen 
to point the way to salvabon A few of his near relatives and 
friends were quick to embrace the new faith, but the great majority 
of the Meccans remained hostile and soon the followers of the new 
cnlt were subjected to persecutions and tortures and eventually had 
to flee from the aty In fiaa A D the majonty of his folloners 
found themselves in Medina where they were subsegneatly joined 
by the Prophet This departure from Mecca is non known as the 
Hyia or " Flight ” and the Muslim era commences from the fol- 
lowing day. 


Muhammad and his gospel were received kindly by the people 
of Medina, which aroused the fury of the Meccans and resulted in 
a battle between the two people at winch the Meccans suffered heavy 
casualUes Subsequent invasions of Medina were frequent, but 
on each occasion the Meccans were forced to retire defeated 


With the sEiead of his rchgion increased the fame of the 
Prophet and he was. in addition to being high pnest and chief 
magistrate of Medina, finally elected ruler of the people 

In the eighth year of Hyra, Muliammad commenced a hdy 
war against itolators and disbelievers and his former city and birth 
_ -s forced to surrender to his arms The idols m the 1«™P ® 
were irnmediatdy destroj-cd and the famous Qaaba was converted 
mruue m campaign was marked by victoo thtoughmit 
Md with the submission of the greater portion of the Arabian tn^ 
aS C accqrtance of the Faith, the Prophet felt that h.s hfc , 
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work had bzen completed Under a presentiment that his end was 
approaching, Muliammad returned to Medina and expired in the 
following year, i a , 63a A D 

With the death of the Prophet arose great consternation among 
the people and it was deemed expedient to appomt a Khalifa or 
successor as soon as possible In the absence of a son to succeed 
the Prophet, Abu Bakr, a personal fnend of the Prophet was 
elected As the outcome of this election, the Muhammedans be- 
came divided into two parties, on one side were the supporters of 
Abu Bakr, and on the otliei those who considered Abu Bakr to be 
a usurper and favoured the claim of Ah, the cousin and son-in-law 
of Muhammad, to be followed by one of All’s sons, Hassan or 
Hossain The effect of this dissension is manifest amongst the 
followers of the Prophet, even to this day 

The Muhammadans as a whole, in India, do not conform to 
any definite caste system although a small percentage have adopted 
caste names The chief castes are the Bohra and Khoja, mer- 
chants — ^these people are of the Shiah sect, Bahnas, cotton 
cleaners, Julahas, weavers, Kachcras, glass-makers, Kunjras, 
green-grocers , Kasais, butchers , Rangrez, dj ers The Fakirs or 
Holy mendicants are also considered as a separate caste 

The Muhammadans, like the Hindus, favour comparatively 
early marriage and according to Russell, the mamagablc age for 
boys IS from iS to 35 , in the case of girls from 10 to 20 As he 
points out, amongst the better educated, the age for marriage is 
getting later both for girls and boys 

Ordinaril}', marriage between near lelations is prohibited al- 
though It IS permitted between first cousins Marriage to a polj'- 
ihcist IS also forbidden, also marriage with a Jewess or Chnsban 
IS discountenanced For a Muhammadan marriage tlierc is no 
speaal religious ceremony, neillicr are special ntes essential Mar- 
riage amongst these people is much more of a civil than a reli- 
gions contract than with the Hindus, and provided both persons are 
legally competent and the mamage is arranged in the presence 
of two males or one male and two female witnesses, nothing further 
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is required The ceremony vanes amongst the different Muham- 
madan sects Amongst the Shiah sect, ibur chapters of the Koran 
are read by the Kari at a w edding, the contractmg parties are re- 
quired to profess their belief, t e, the Zabina, and having ex- 
pressed their mutual consent, the Kazi blesses them and sajs — 
" The great God grant that mutual love may reign between this 
couple as it existed between Adam and Bve, Abraham and Sarah, 
Joseph and Zulcika, Moses and Kipporah, His Highness Muhammad 
and A3’esha and His Highness All and Faiimah It is neces- 
sary to pay a doniy to the wife and the amount is usually fixed at 
Es 17, the doiirj' of Fatimah, or at jRs 750 as in the case of the 
Prophet’s wife, Ajesha 


A Muhammadan wedding is, like other such ceremonies, 
whether Hindu or Christian, an occasion for feasting and reveliy 
In common with the Hindus, the Muhammadan bnde and bride- 
groom are annointed with oil and turmeric and a further essential 
nte IS the rubbing of the hands and feet of the bridegroom inth 
red henna 


Civoree laws amongst Muhammadans have a comparatii'dy 
wide scope and the husband can obtain a divorce by merely reciting 
certain prescribed sentences In the case of the woman, a divorw 
IS permissible on the grounds of impotence, madness, leprosy cm the 
non-payment of the dowry Polygamy is permitted up to the limt 
of four wives, but there is a grow mg feeling against polygamy, parti- 
cularly amongst the better educated, and in some cases, a con^ 
IS sig^ M the time of marriage prohibiting a nmrnage with a 
seijnife dwnug the life time of the first Widow re-mamage 
IS permissible but Hindu law on this snbject has bad ^eitem m- 
fln^ces and amongst the more influential Muhammadans, it is con- 

fildered obj^ionable 

Many are the devices and beliefs for procuring 
valent amongst Muhammadan women as 

from the Bombay Gazette, page 147 ^ ^ 

house the Emperor Jahangir was bom, is up to the presen 
• Hughes- D^bonaiJ of Mum • ' Mairiage 
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visited by childless Hindu and Mnsalman women A tree in the 
compound of the Saint Shiah Alam of Ahmedabad yields a peculiar 
acom-like fruit, which is sought after far and wide by those desiring 
diildren, the woman is believed to conceive from the moment of 
eatmg the fruit If the birth of a child follows the eating of the 
acorn, the man and woman who took it from the tree should for a 
certain number of years, at the anniversary of the saint, visit and 
nourish the tree with a supply of milk In addition to this, ]as- 
mme and rose bushes at the shnnes of certain saints are supposed 
to possess issue-giving properties 'lb draw virtue from the saints, 
the woman who yearns for a child bathes and purifies her- 
self and, going to the shnne seats herself under or near the 
jasmine bush with her skirt spread out As many flowers as fall 
into her lap so many children will she have In some locabties 
if after the birth of one child no other son is bom, or being bom 
does not live, it is supposed that the first-bom child is possessed 
by a mahgnant spirit who destroys the 3roung lives of the new born 
brothers and sisters So at the mother's next confinement, sugar 
and sesame seeds are passed seven or nine times over the new bom 
in&nt from head to foot and the elder boy or girl is given them 
to eat The sngar represents the life of the young one given to 
the spint, who possesses the first-bom A child bom with teeth 
already visible is beheved to exercise a very mahgnant influence 
over its parents and to render the early death of one of them almost 
certain ” 

With regard to the christening ceremony and selection of 
names for children the following account is given by Russell — 

" A woman goes to her parent's home after tlie last pregnamy 
nte and stays there until her confinement is over The ntes per- 
formed by the mid-wife at birth resemble those of the Hindus 
I^Hien the child is born the azan or summons to prayer is uttered 
aloud in his nght ear and the takJnt or Muhammadan creed in 
his left The child is named on the sixth or seventh day Some- 
times the name of an ancestor is given or the initial letter is select- 
ed from the Rinan at a venture and a name beginning with that 
letter is chosen Some common names are those of the hundred 


• Castes and Tnbcs of the C F , Vd I, p aS4 
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titles of God combioed tntli the prefix abd or serraat Sach are 
Abdul Aziz, servant of the all-bonoured , Gbani, the everlasting, 
Karim, the gracious, Sahim, the pitiful, Kahman, the merofnl; 
Razzak, the bread giver, Satiar, the concealer, and so on, nith the 
prefix Abdj or servant of, in each case Similarly Abdullah, or 
servant of God, uas the name of Muhammad's father and is a tciy 
favourite one Other names end uith Baksh or " giTOn by ” as 
Bjaidar Baksh, given by the lion, these are similar to the 
Hindu names ending in Prasad The prefix Ghulam, or slave of, 
is also used, Ghulam Hussain, slave of Hussain , and names of 
Hebrew patnarcbs mentioned in the Koran arc not uncommon, as 
ilyiih Job, Hamm Aaron, Ishagi Isaac, M«sa Moses, Yaltub Jacob, 
Ytisaf Josqih, and so on ” 


After child-birth, a woman is not permitted to enter a mosque, 
or read the Koran, neither is she allowed to pray or fast for a period 
of forty days At the end of this time she is bathed and dressed 
in fine clothes and relatives and friends hnng presents for the 
child As Russell points out, this custom would appear to be a 
relic of the penod of impunty of women after child-birth In some 
parts of India, a rite called Vktka is performed after the birth of 
a child It consists of a sacrifice in the name of the child In the 
case of a boy, two he-goats are offered and one after the birth of 
a girl It IS necessary that the goats should be fine specimens and 
not younger than one y'ear The flesh is separated from the bones 
in such a manner tliat not a single bone is broken and after the 
ceremony, the skin, bones, feet and bead arc bnned in the ground 
When the flesh is severed, the folloning prayer is offered bj the 
father — " O, Almighty God, I offer in tlic stead of mj own off- 
spring life for life, blood for blood, head for head, bone for bone, 
hair for hair, and skin for skin In the name of Gi^ do I s-icr.fi« 
this he-goat ’’ The analogy between this nlc and the inlcndrf 
sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham « obvious although imongil the 
Muliammadans, it is believed that Ismail, the ancestor of the AnU. 
nas offered and not Isaac * 

Soon after the Tkika «!acnficc the child's hair is shaiH 
Amongst the nch, the hair is weighed against silicr and tn 


Qanan p so 
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equivalent is distributed amongst beggars The hair is tied up in a 
cloth and either buned or thrown into a river 

In some cases, tufts of hair are sometimes left m honour of 
a saint and after a few years the child is taken to the tomb of the 
saint and the head is then shaved 

When a girl is a year or so old, the lobes of her ears are 
pierced. In due course, further holes are bored along the edge of 
the ear unhl she has thirteen holes in the right ear and twelve in 
the left. Silver trinkets and earrings are worn in the holes This 
custom IS now confined to the more ignorant classes and has now 
ceased amongst the educated 

Unlike the Hindus, the Muhammadans bury their dead 
When a man is about to die, a portion of the Koran relating to the 
happmess in store for the faithful in the next life is read, and 
sherbet is poured into his mouth When the man has expired his 
body IS wrapped m five cloths The same attention is afforded a 
dying woman, in her case, after death the body is swathed in 
three cloths The body is placed on a bier over which camphor is 
spread The body is then borne to its last resting place attended 
by the male relatives and friends of the deceased Women do not 
usually attend funerals The mourners walk in solemn procession 
behind the bier, for it is believed by the Muhammadans that angels 
mvariably precede the corpse so that it is expedient for the rela- 
tives and friends to follow after To carry the bier is a much 
sought after honour, for great merit is attached to the act The 
body is quickly transported to the place of interment, for 
Muhammad is alleged to have stated that it is desirable to convey 
the dead quickly to the grave so that the righteous peison may attain 
heavenly bliss wnth the least possible delay Similarly m the 
case of the unrighteous, it is as well to rid one’s shoulders of wicked- 
ness as soon as possible The last service is not conducted at the 
cemetery, as such a place is considered to be too polluted to permit 
the reatation of the Scriptures An adjacent mosque or open space 
(dose to the dwelhng of the deceased is usually chosen and the ser- 
vice IS reated by a near relative or family pnest Coffins are not 
usually provided except amongst the ridi and when the body has 
been placed in the grave, each of the relatives and fnends present 
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sprinkles a handful of earth into the grave and chants the following 
verse from the Koran — " From earth we made srou, to earth we 
return you and out of earth we shall raise 3rou on the resurrection 
day ” On the third day following the funeral, a feast is given 
and each of the guests is presented with flowers, which, after 
being dipped in oil, are taken and laid on the grave On the even- 
ing of the ninth day another feast is given to which friends and 
beggais alike are invited On the following morning a second 
offering of flowers is made Subsequent feasts are given on the 
fortieth day after death and then after four, six, nme months and 
one year 

As Russell points out, none of these observances is prescribed 
by the Koran, but they have been retained either from pre-Islaroic 
days or adopted from similar customs favoured by the Hindus 

With regard to the rehgious piinciples of Islam, the second 
chapter of the Koran, verse 172, affords a concise summary 

'' It IS no good that ye turn your faces m prayer to the east 
or the west, but goodness is of him who believes in God, and tlie 
Hereafter, and the Angels, and the Books, and the Prophets 
who gives of his wealth for His love to kindred, and the orphans 
and the poor, and the homeless and those who ask, and for the 
captives, who is steadfast in prayer and gives alms, and of those 
who perform their covenants when they have covenanted, and who 
behave themselves patiently in adversity and hardships, and m 
time of violence, these are the true, and these are the pious ” * 

It will be noted that the pnnaple of ” chanty beginmng at 
home ” IS definitely laid down for the Faithful The first atten- 
tion of the charitable in Islam is directed to poorer kinsmen and 
then come acts of public chanty' 

The five observances required by the Muhammadan rehgioB 
are the Qalima or Creed, Sula, the five daily prayers, Roza, the 
thirty day fast of Ramazan, Zafcab, the legal alms, Hajj, the p - 
gnmage to Mecca which should be undertaken once in a hfc tune 
The Creed consists of the sentences " There is but one God and 
Muhammad is His Prophet '* and ■' I testify there is no deity but 

* TmasUtioii 19 Uirza Abnl-Fotl 
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God alone, -witliout companion — and I testify tliat Muhammad is 
his servant and prophet ” The five periods for prayer are Fajr- 
ki-namaz, in the morning before sun rise, Zohar, the mid-day 
prajrer, Asur, the afternoon prayer, Maghiib, or the evening 
prayer immediately after sunset, and Aysha when prayers are 
ofEered up after the close of day Personal ablutions are necessary 
before prayers are offered with particular attention to the cleanh- 
ness of the hands and feet In big Muhammadan centres or in 
countries where the Islamic faith is predominant, the weird allure- 
ment of the daily “ call to prayer from the minarets of the mosques 
outhves the initial curiosity of the newcomer and subsequent apathy 
at hearing the same cry repeated daily, the weird mysticism of the 
call that " God is Great, God is great, God is great > I bear wit- 
ness that there is no God but God I bear witness that Muhammad 
IS the Apostle of God Come to prayers Come to prasrers Come 
to salvation Come to salvation God is great There is no other 
God but God ” , following closely, as it does, the tinkhng of bells 
from a hundred minarets, never ceases to convey to the mind of 
the Westerner somethmg vague, inexplicable and truly in keeping 
with the spirit of the Fast, the spirit that has survived the in- 
fluence of successive waves of ahen culture introduced by conquer- ' 
ing mvaders and will continue to defy the efforts of western 
civilization and makes manifest the truth of Kipling's Imes that 
■' East IS East and West is West, but never the twam shall meet ” 

The third necessary observance is the fasting during the month 
of Ramazan Ramazan is the ninth month of the Muhammadan 
year, but as the year is based on a lunar and not a solar method 
-of calculation, the months do not necessarily follow the seasons 
It so happens, therefore, that this month falls in the hottest season 
of the year for many years m succession, and the meanmg of having 
to abstain from food and dnnk of any sort from sun rise to sun 
set can be imagmed better than described This fast must be 
particularly tiying m the case of Muhammadan servants who are 
expected to carry out their household duties as usual 

The fast begins with the new moon, or if the moon is invisible 
after thirty days from the beginmng of the previous month In 
addition to total abstinence from food and dnnk, betnl-leaf and 
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tobacco ai6 uot allou ed and conjugal intercourse is abjured for the 
whole penod It is thought by some nnteis that the fast was in- 
stituted by the Prophet on the hues of the Cbnstian Lentj which 
was strictly obsen’ed in the early days of the Eastern Church and 
he may not have reflected that his action in discarding the inter- 
calary month of the Arabs in preference to tlie simple lunar months 
would cause the fast to move round the whole year Self-denial 
and dispensation of chanty at this time of the yeer is incumbent 
upon tlie faithful, and as Eussell states — '' It is a divine command 
to give alms annnally of money, cattle, grain, fruit and mer- 
chandise If a man has as much as eighty mpee«, or forty sheep 
and goats, or five camels, he should give alms at specified rates 
amounting roughly to two and a half per cent of his property In 
the case of fruit and grain, the rate is one-tenth of the harvest for 
unirrigated and a twentieth for imgated crops These alone 
should be given to pilgrims who desire to go to Mecca, but have 
not the means, and to rehgious and other beggars if they are veiy 
poor, debtors who have not the means to discharge their debts, 
nhotnr'nna of the cause of God, travellers without food and 
proselytes to Islam. Rehgious mendicants consider it unlawful 'to 
accept the sefeal or legal alms unless they are veiy poor, and they 
may not be given to Saiyads or descendants of the Pit^het " The 
giving and acceptance of alms amongst the Muhammadans is not 
of the same indiscmninate nature as amongst the Hindus, neither 
do mendicants, spiritual or othenvise, recave the same toleration 
Thar chanty is, howeva, equally lavish although subject to gmter 
judgment This reasoning is based on the teachings of the Senp- 
tare for the Prophet condemned beggary on many occasions and in 
no uncertain terms The story is related how a man came to the 
Prophet begging alms, the Prophet said ■' Have you “ 

home? ” “ Yes," said the beggar, " I have a large carpet, w 
one part of which I cover myself and spread the otha, and a wi^cn 

cupoutofwhichldnnkwwter" The Pn^het said Bmg me 

the carpet and the cup,” and when the man brought them. 
SuhSli took them^n his Hands and sa^ " W^Ibuv 
these ” A man said, " I’U buy them for one chicken The Pm 
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away the carpet and the cup to that man, and taking the two 
chickens, gave them to the man saying, “ Buy food with one of them 
and give it to your family that they may make it their sustenance 
for a few da^’s and buy a hatehet with the other and bring it to 
me ” And when the man brouj^t it, Muhammad himself put a 
handle to it and givmg it to the man, said, “ Go thou and cut wood 
and sell it and let me not see thee for a fortnight " The man did 
as he was commanded and when after a fortmght he came to 
Muhammad, he had already got the chickens The Prophet blessed 
him and said, “ Buy a garment with part of them and food wnth 
part, and verily this thy cutting of wood and selling it and making 
thy livelihood by it is more honourable for thee than begging ” "■ 

The Ha]] or pilgrimage to Mecca is the fifth obseverance re- 
quired of the followers of Islam It is incumbent upon all who have 
the means to do so to ]onmey to Mecca although comparativdy few 
Muhammadans from India now undertake it Mecca is the Arabian 
Capital, situated about seventy miles from the Bed Sea The 
journey should be undertaken during the last month of the 
Muhammadan year so that the pilgrim will be present in Mecca for 
the Bakr-Id or Id-nl-Zuha festival which is held on the loth day 
of Dhul-hi]a 

At the last stage of the ]oumey, just before Mecca is reached, 
the pilgrim dons a special kind of dress made of seamless pieces 
of cloth, one piece is wrapped round the wnist and the other 
round the shoulders On arrival at Mecca, he undergoes certain 
ablutions, visits the sacred mosque and kisses the Black Stone 

He partakes of the ivater of the sacred well of Zem-Zem from 
which Ishma^ drew water when be was dying of thirst in the wilder- 
ness On the day of the Id-ul-Zuha he performs the sacrifice of 
offering a he-goat or a ram for every member of his family 
Having refrained from shaving and paring his nails during the 
whole ]oumqr, the pilgrim is now permitted to do so and the hair 
and panngs are buned at the place of sacrifice But for encom- 
passing the sacred mosque, the pilgrimage is now ended, but it is 

* Translated from the Arabic b} Mine Abnl-Fad 
" Selections from the Koran '* 
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desirable that the pilgrun should visit the tomb of Muhammad at 
Medina before returning to his home One irho has performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca is entitled thereafter to the title of “ Haji ” 

In view of the simple nature of the rehgion of Islam, it is easy 
to understand that their feasts and fstivals have not the same im- 
portance as those of the Hindus With the latter, feasts and festi- 
vals are essential to the religion whereas Muhammadan festivals 
bear a far greater historical than rehgious significance and usuaUi 
mark the antuversaty of some event uhich happened in the early 
days of Islam One of the most important of the festivals is the 
Muharram and the fblloning is the account given by Buck in the 
" Faiths, Fans and Festivals ” “ The Muslim month of mourn- 
ing IS called Muliarram, the first month of their j’car New Year*!) 
Day with the Musalmans dawns as a day of gnef and lamentation 
for it IS the prelude to the greatest tragedy in Islam The fate- 
ful tenth of the month is the anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Hissain, the sou of All, and grandson of the Prophet On that 
day occurred the massacre at Kerbala 

*' All was the fourth Khalif of Islam, on liis death, a general 
named Moaviah installed himself in bis place and when he died, liis 
son Yazeed was appointed successor The people appealed to Imam 
Husam at Mecca to free them from the intolerable joke of Yarecd, 
and he started with a party consisung of his family and a few de- 
voted followers, for Kufa On the way, he encamped at Kertila 
near the banks of the Enpbrates and there he was surrounded 
After a conference, fighting began and Husain and his party were 
all slaughtered 

" In Shiah homes, in apartments called Inxambara or 
Oalattf ceremonies are performed m this connection , these are now 
held on a large scale at Hj dcralnd, Bombay , Lucknow , Daica, hfnr- 
shidabad, Patna, Hooghly and Calcutta, where the Shiahs 
predominate. 

" In Persia — the centre and stronghold of .ciHiisni— the t'cst is 
commemorated with great pomp and solemnity in buildings nlk' 
Telya. 
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“ The Imanibara is decorated profnsely Trith flags and shawls ; 
professional reciters discourse on the episodes of the tragedy , the 
audience ueep co^onsly , there are lamentations and heating of the 
breasts and sometimes self-scourgmg with non chains and other 
instruments. 

" The more important titajlis (assemblies) are held at the prin- 
cipal wiambatas On the 7th, 8th and loth of Muharram, proces- 
sions ore formed to represent the three battles fought on those 
dates These are headed by a large glass case called Zulfakar, con- 
taimng the supposed snord of Husain and other sacred articles 
Persons follow with silver handled flags and poles surmounted with 
cones or hands — ^the allam, or standard of Imam Husain was of 
green colour with a five finger design upon it They march in 
solemn silence At the rear are led a number of nchly caparisoned 
horses with turbans and suords on their backs, milk is sprinkled 
on the horses’ feet by the public These animals are called Dulduls 
and represent the steeds of the Imam Large groups of mourners 
accompan3' them, reciting verses and beating tlieir chests This 
portion of the procession represents the battle-field of Elerbala 

'* Only Shiahs take out the Dtddul at Muharram and when they 
ate few, this portion of the ceremony is generally not allowed as 
it leads to ill-feeling Duldul was the name of the horse on whicn 
Husam rode and which returned nderless when its master was 
slain 

*' The tenth of the month is the aslnna, or special day and the 
procession is then followed by an mutation funeral cortege The 
Smmts then bnng out a number of taaas, which are imitation 
shrmes made of paper, pith and tinsel on a framework of bamboo , 
some are small and earned b7 ^ne person, others are so large that 
they require a dozen or more men to carry them ” 

Pnee Colher, in his book — ” The West in the East ” — ^thus 
desenbes this part of the ceremony as performed at Lucknow — 
'* Vanons features of the tragic history of the death of Hassam and 
Husam are represented durmg the procession and at the interment, 
and every now and agam the procession halted, while an exated 
orator rehearsed some porUou of the storj- They marched, chant- 
ing the names of the martyrs, beatmg their breasts, throwmg dust 
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on their heads, th^ are all bare-beaded on this occasion, weeping 
and wailing One group earned what looked like short flails and 
to the ends of the cords were tied knife blades, these they whirled 
around their heads, bringing them down on their shoulders and 
backs, which were streaming with blood 

" To see a group of these men stop and bnrst into groans, tears 
and wild cries of gnef, to see their breasts bruised and in some 
cases the skin broken by the beating of their fists, to sec them 
covered with blood, dust and sweat, their faces haggard, their eyes 
blazing with excitement , to hear one of them reate part of the tale 
of woe, his eyes streaming with tears and his voice choked with 
emotion , and the tale punctuated with wild cnes and shrieks and 
lusty pummelling of the breast on the part of his hearers, while 
little children and old women throw dust on thar own and each 
other’s heads, is the most amazing spectacle of religious enthusiasm 
that one may see anywhere in the world to-day 

The chief difference in the observance of the Muharram is 
that the Shiahs celebrate it with mourning and bring out Dtilduh, 
whereas the Sunnis do not 

" Dnnng this fatal month of Muharram, the Kbalif Osman was 
assassinated in 656 A D All was stabbed to death m a mosque 
at Kufa in 660 A D Hassain was poisoned during his retirement 
in a hermitage neai Medina and last of all Husain was speared to 
death in the conflict at Kerbala by a man named Shamir, a name 
which IS detested by Shiahs to this day ” 

Id-ul-FHr or the breaking of the fast is held on the first day 
of the loth month, Shawal, te, on the daj after the end of the 
fast of Ramazan On this day, the people don their best clothes 
and retire to tlie Id-Gah, a building erected outside the citj- The 
building consists of a platform with a wall erected at the western 
end in the direction of Mecca I’ra3rers are offered and the peiqile 
then return to their homes and the rest of the daj is spent la 
feasting and merriment, vermicelli being the speaal dish eaten on 
this day 

Id-uUZuha or the " feast of sacrifice,” sometimes known as 
the " feast of daylight,” and the Balr-Jd or " goat festival ” are 
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held on the tenth day of the last month, Zil-haj ' The festival 
IS more commonly known by the latter name, and is held in com- 
memoration of the sacnfice of an animal in lieu of his son, by 
Abraham Although it is not defimtely stated in the Koran, 
Muslems as a rule believe it to be Ismail and not Isaac, who was 
offered accordmg to the version given in the old Testament The 
lavish sacnfice of rams and goats on this occasion will therefore 
be understood, the sale of sacrificial animals is by no means incon- 
siderable on the evening pnor to the festival 

• Before concluding this section on Muhammadanism, it is neces- 
sary to give a bnef account of the two pnncipal sects to which the 
majonty of the followers of Islam belong These two sects are the 
Shiahs and the Sunnis 

The word Shiah is derived from the Arabic Shthat a " follow- 
er ” Their chief claim is that the direct descendants of Muhammad 
should have hereditary right to the Kalifat and consider that Ah 
and his hue alone should have followed the Prophet as Imam or 
leader of the faithful Ah was the cousin of the Prophet and hus- 
band of Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad by his first wife, 
Khadiyah For this reason, the Shiahs have alwa3's shown animosity' 
towards the first three Khalifs, who succeeded the Prophet and to 
this day show their hatred by maltreating efBgies made on the occa- 
sion of a festival called Ghadir 

The veneration accorded to Ah is second only to that shown to 
Muhammad and the following clause is added to the creed, ’* And 
Ah IS the Wall (agent or confidant) of God " " 

It IS further believed that " the light of Muhammad ” — Nni- 
i-MuJiammad passed into Ah and subsequently to the ** twelve 
Imams ’* The last of the Imams was lost sight of in 873 A. D 
but IS to this day expected to appear again This belief has given 
occasion to several Mnsalmans to pose as the last Imam or Madhi 
and as such have managed to attract quite a number of followers, 
not least amongst the alleged Madbi was the famous Madlii of the 
Soudan The influence of each of these people has, how ever, passed 


• Foitbs, I'nirs and reatwals 
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with theii day and their followers have again become absorbed into 
Shiaism 

The Imam or leaders have come to be considered by Shiabs 
in the light of saints and it is by no means an nncommott bdief 
that they are but the incarnations of Ah 

It IS over the question of the Imams that the Shiahs and Snnnis 
have become so widely divergent in their news until now-a-days 
their differences are so great that each sect looks upon the other as 
herebc and disputes between the two factions are as bitter as they 
are frequent 

TlieSitmtis — This sect has the nnmencal supenonty and 
perhaps for this reason has come to be considered as the orthodox 
Musalman’s sect The origin of their name is from “ Snnnah “ 
or tradition and their pnnciples are based on the belief that the 
people had the right to nominate the successors of the Prophet with- 
out reference to Imeage. In this manner they have supported the 
of Abu Bakr, Omar aud Osman, the three Imams, 
against whom the Shiahs have developed such an intense hatred 
The Sunnis are found chiefly in India with strong supporters in 
Arabia, Egypt, Turkey and Syna whilst the stronghold of the 
Shiahs IS in Persia 

Below will be found the Muhammadan calendar showing the 
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CHAPTER V 


MARRIAGE 

One of the most urgent problems connected with overseas 
emigration of Indian Labour was the question of sex proportions 
To the Indian,' as to members of certain other communities, mar- 
riage is a sacrament , a legitimate son, ensuring as far as is human- 
ly possible, a succession of male descendants who will offer 
" pindas ” for the respose of the soul throughout two generations 
is a tchgious necessity Discontent, moral and religious, is in- 
separable from conditions which may be stigmatized as evil hving 
by spiritual pastois and masters 

A proper understanding of the laws relating to marriage is 
indispensable to an cmploj'er of Indian labour, and in the mam 
portion of this hook, when an account is given of each tnbe and 
caste, due attention will he paid to this subject There are, how- 
ever, certain gcneialities of mterest which may now be stated 

The most primitive form of marriage would appear to have been 
the " communal marriage " whidi prevailed during the pastoral and 
nomadic stages of social organisation of which many traces exist 
to the present day For instance, among the Benyas, a nomadic and 
cnminal gipsj' tube in tlie United Provmces, if a member of the 
tnbe marnes a girl of the tnbe, he has to pay a fine to the tnbal 
council, the annexation of the woman by an individual man being 
regarded as improper Among most Dravidian tnbes the intngues 
of unmamed girls are very lightly legarded, provided that the 
lover IS a member of the tnbe Laxity of morals even among 
mamed woman is regarded as venial, unless the paramour belongs 
to a strange tnbe when the penalties inflicted are often severe 
This tolerance of mter-tnbal immorahty is an echo of the ancient 
custom of community of women , the practice of individual mamage 
has been superimposed on the old structure 

The next phase appears to have been the “ matriarchal,” 
which survives to-day among the Todas, and among certain Hill 
tnEes including the Khasias of Assam 
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Inheritance is through femafcs A cunously interesting ttac* 

of this penod remained among the Pharaohs of Egypt long after 
the disappearance of the matnarehate The Pharaoh m order to 
,^b]ish his right to the throne beyond all question had to many 
his sister There are many traces of this phase among the peoples 
we shall be discussing later, the most interesting perhaps being 
the Lenrate or marriage with the elder brother’s widow It was 
the practice among the Jews and ivas the subject of a famous ques- 
tion put to Chnst by the Sadducees. who did not believe in the 
Eesurrection They stated the case of the eldest of seven biotbeis 
who married a iwfe and died , the second brother married the widow 
and also died And so on to the seventh brother The question 
was whose wife would she be in the Resurrection The Leviiate 
IS found among the Mundas and Uraons and allied tribes It should 
be noted, however, that Mayne denies that the Leviiate is a relic 
of Polyandry Among the Jews (but there is no paralldl found in 
India), the child of a deceased brother’s widow is regarded as the 
son of that brother, and not as the son of the actual lather It has 
been suggested that the practice has arisen out of the religions 
necessity for sons, which was noticed when discussing Hmduisin 
In the marnage ceremomes, too, of these races, the maternal uncles 
of the contractmg parties usually play the pnnapal part, which is 
thought by some writers to refer back to the matriarchal epodi 
There are, in fact, grounds for believing that the knowledge of the 
fact of paternity was acquired comparatively late m the hisbay of 
man Frazer tells of an Australian tnbe surviving to-day, by 
whom the physical fact of patermty is not understood, and the 
same is true of certain Melanesian and African tribes It may 
be interesting to recall that the Commission of Enquiry into Sex 
Education which rqiorted some years ago recommended that all 
children of nine shonld be taught the fact of maternity, this fact 
IS accepted naturally by English children and httle cunosity is 
displajred as to the function of the fetber To the matriarchal 
stage may perhaps be attributed the present day widespread pro- 
hibition of marriage between persons bom in the same village 
In most of the jieqples we are discussing, " village relationship 
extends to all members of the same hamlet, qnite irrespective of 
differences of caste 
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With the realisation of the physical fact of paternity comes 
presumably, the transition to the " Patriarchal Stage ” which has 
also left its impress on society to this day Plurality of wives as 
practised by Moslems and Hindus and several of the aboriginal 
tribes of India is an obvious example 

We must now pass to a consideration of " Exogamy.'* As 
Crooke says m his Tithes and Castes of the Noith-Westem Pro- 
vinces " No enquiry into the social relations of the Hindus can 
leave out of account the thorny subject of the origin of Exogamy " 
“ Exogamy is prohibition of marriage between all persons recog- 
nised as being of the same blood, because of their common blood " 
. . . " Endogamy on the other hand allows marriage only be- 

tween persons who are recognised as being of the same blood, con- 
nection or kindred ” 

The earliest theory, that of Mr McLennan, called attention 
to traces of marriage by capture, which will be discussed here- 
after, such as the mock struggle for the bride and so on nhich 
indicate the probability that people at one time were accustomed 
to obtain tlieir wives by force In pnmibve nomadic groups girls 
might well be a source of iieakness to the community and female 
infanticide would become the practice Hence, owing to the scar- 
city of bndcs, youths desirous of marrying would be obliged to 
resort to violence and capture women from other groups This 
would in time, asserted Mr McLennan, produce the prejudice 
against marrying women within the tribe Herbert Spencer and 
Westermarck pomted out that exogamous tribes are mostly poly- 
gamous, so that the custom could not have originated from the 
lack of women, and they raised other objections to the theory 
Herbert Spencer suggested that exc^my is the result of the con- 
stant intertribal war which prevailed in early societies " Women, 
hkc other live-stock, would be captured.” Hence, to marry a 
strange woman would be a test of valour and non-possession of a 
foreign wife a sign of cowardice The ambition thus stimulated 
would lead to the discontinuance of marriage wathin the tnbe 
Starcke and Westermarck protested, however, that this would not 
explain the absolute prohibition against marrying women of tlic 
tnbe, which has been punishable in some cases with death The 
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XI omen of a tribe habitually victonous in war xiould be condemned 
to enfoiced celibacy, and m any case a usage based on victory in 
war could not have been extended to the vanquished 


Morgan advocated the theory that exogamy arose from the re- 
cognition of the observed evils of intermamage between near 
relations, and this suggestion was adopted with some modification 
by Sir Herbert Risley He pointed out that it is preposterons to 
suppose that a man in a low stage of cultnre calmly discusses the 
question whether his oS-spnng from a woman of his group are 
likely to be weaklings, but the adoption of marriages outside the 
group would, in the end, by the process of natural selection, give 
the group practising it a decided physical advantage " As a 
result of the survival of the fittest the crossed families would tend 
more and more to replace the pure families, and would tend at the 
same time to become more and more exogamic in habits, simply as 
the result of the cumulatix'e hereditary strengthening of the original 
instinct " 


Exogamy, no doubt, received early magico-religious sanction, 
and ive must pass now to the idea of the " totem,” with which it 
IS closely hnked We hai-e seen that primitive man, when he be- 
came imbued with the idea of '' spint,” attnbuted the possession 
of a hke spint to all creation Frazer thinks that in the Hunting 
Stage a speaes of superstitious respect was paid to ivild animals 
and plants and out of this arose totemism Groups of people be^ 
to identify themselves as under the protection of, or as 
from, a particular animal or plant, and graduaUy the idea of a blood 
reUtionship arose Eimgamy as the best somal 
pressed itself on the tribe as a whole, was subsequently 
Lwn to the sept venerating the same totem. 
among the Mundas and Oraons, endogamy “ 
in the sept Similarly among the Hindus, the gptra 

pen ” and each bears the name of some Rishi or Sa n 
OTthin the gotra is prohibited, marriage within 
compulsory 

There are traces of matnlmear totems, but the 

Aw-™™.-™.-**-" 
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her husband’s sq)t or gotra, though she continues to reverence the 
totem of the sept in which she was bom The marking of a bndc 
with Sindw (red lead) is probably a rehc of some custom of actual 
blood-letting in order to brmg the bnde into the blood relationship 
.which was presumed between members of the same sqpt Children 
follow the totem of their father among the Uraons, Mundas and 
alhed tribes 

The Mundas have legends to explain how the totem came to 
be an object of veneration, and we give one of these stones as an 
example — Followed by a desperate enemy, a sub-tnbe of Mundas 
in flight came to a nver in flood The leader prayed for assist- 
ance, promising allegiance to whomsoever came to the rescue A 
huge tortoise appeared, and took the whole tnbe over to the safe 
bank of the nver Since that day the descendants of these people 
have adopted the tortoise as a totem, and call themselves " Horo ” 
or " Kachap ” the Mundan words for a tortoise Members of this 
kth will not kill a tortoise, nor eat its flesh 

Similar myths exist everywhere to explain the adoptum of 
particular totems 

iWhatever the origm of the marriage laws may be, the existing 
rules of mamage are worthy of the closest attention One of the 
most frequent charges brought agamst Assam is that “ mcestuous ” 
marriages are permitted, and mixed marnages arranged on Tea 
Gardens The problem is full of difficulties hor instance, all the 
Mundas on an Estate may belong to the same kth, and the nearest 
Garden on which there are Mundas may be miles away A 
Manager is naturally disinclined to permit a buxom maiden, just 
coming on as a useful plucker, to leave his Garden for another 
Estate, but it would pay both Estates to arrange suitable mar- 
riages in this way, trustmg to a levelling up in the numbers by 
a mutual exchange of brides 

The formation of a caste panchatyat to advise on these and 
similar matters would be welcomed, and a Manager conversant with 
their social affairs would soon obtain a controlhng voice. 

There can be no doubt that fecundity diminishes on Tea 
Estates, and Medical Officers are inchned to think there is wilful 
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j-uarding the roar^t <>t their fo^ *.ttpp!y~tlie sea shore, lake, n\cr 
or forest 'I'hesi. e*>"iniufl(ttt , he arj'iiis, could not haic been 
large, for reTons <tf eomini-ariat These groups too were all 
more or le’ss antagon-sne, .md e.erc probably of necessity exogam- 
oas Air. Ling’s theory is tint when these groups were named by 
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scious of this name from the epithets cast at them in their frequent 
battles and particiilarii fio.ii captured women Later they would 
begin to refer to ihcnischcs bj that name, and subsequently whM 
endeavouring to explain their origin, ns most people feel impdlcd 
to do, would ascribe a relationship to the animal or plant after which 
they had been named Jfcanwhilc c.xogamy would have become a 
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habit and the totem would tend to be the criterion of mamage- 
abihty, which, as we shall see in discussing the various tribes dealt 
with m Part II, is its function at the present day> 

As part of marriage ceremonies we frequently find mock mar- 
tiages, e g , Munda girls are first married to a Mohwa tree Prob- 
ably the behef is that all possible misfortunes m hfe are 

transferred to the tree which acts as a kmd of scapegoat 

Marriage by service is quite common in many parts of India, 
the protective bridegroom serving for a term of years m the house 
of his future father-in-law, as did Jacob for Rachel. The common- 
est form IS, however, marriage by purchase Among aboriginals, 
generally speaking, it is the bnde who is paid for, among Hindus 
the bridegroom has his price 

Infant Mamage — 

The problem of the origin of infant mamage as found in almost 
all the higher Hindu castes is one which has received much atten- 
tion Among aboriginal tnbes, mamage is adult, but, as will be 
seen when we are discussing Castes and Tribes, at or ]ust inside 
the portals of Hmduism whither all tnbes appear to be inevitably 
attracted, there is a tendency to make mamage earher It is 
considered more respectable 

" The standard Brahmamcal explanation of infant mamage 
IS,” as Risley pomts out, " palpably inadequate It represents 
mamage as a sort of sacrament of which every maiden must par- 
take in order that she may cleanse her own being from the taint 
of onginal sin, that she maj accomphsh the salvation of her father 
and his ancestors, and that she may bnng forth a son to carry on 
the domestic worship of her husband’s family So far as marriage 
itsdf goes, all this is intelhgible enough as a highly speciahsed 
development of certain neU-knonn ancient ideas But it does not 
touch the question of age Granted that the begetting of a son is 
essential for the continuance of the sacia prtvafa, as Giedi and 
-Roman examples teach ns, why should the householder, on whom 
fliis gnVmii duty devolves, go out of his way to defer its fulfilment 
by marrying a girl who has not yet attained the age of child 
bearing? 
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The Biahmans reply that the earlier in a girl’s life she accom* 
plishes her mystical function, the better But this clearly belongs 
to the class of ex post facto explanations of which sacerdotal and 
legal literature is in all ages and countries so full " 

Mr Kesfield offered an ingenious explanation " In the oldest 
type of society a noman was exposed to a double evil — the stam 
of communism within her own chn so long as she remamed there, 
and the risk of forcible abducbon into an ahen clan, when she be- 
came the wife-slave of the man who captured her ” Hence infant 
marriages and the growth of a public opinion in the eyes of which 
a father is publicly disgraced if he fails to get his daughter mamed 
before she has completed the age of twelve Kisley pomts out, 
however, that courtship of a very modem type was fully recognised 
in the society depicted in the Rig and Athaxva Veda, the consent 
of the girl’s father or brother ivas sought only after the 3wmg 
people had themselves come to an understanding Risley himself 
thinks that the mle of hypergamy, i e , that a woman mast many 
into her own or a higher caste has been responsible for the fashion 
of infant marriage in the highest caste, vtbich has been bhndly fol- 
lowed through all grades Women m the highest grade would find 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining husbands, for men of tbeir class 
may legitimately take wives from the two lower classes, and there 
would thus be surpliis women m the highest class- Consegnently 
mamages would be arranged and solemnised as early as possible 
to escape competition 

Widow Mamage — 

Widows are prohibited from manying again in the higher 
Hindu castes, and, as in the case of infant marriage, the cnsto 
has found imitators in the lower castes and among proselj'taed 
a tw.ngiTia1s The prevalence of the custom in a community « 
talrwi as a mark of respectabihty Risley tells a story of mto- 
viewing a large group of Kurmis and on asking what Knrmis^^ 
were, ehatcd the reply from the spokesman of one party we 
are Ayodhya Kurmis, we do not allow widows to many a^«“ 
Another group of Jeswar Kurmis admitted with considcrah e ^ 
luctance that their widows did rc-marry, but were parbcu ar y 
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anxious to explain that they did not allow the widow to marry 
anyone she chose, but expected her to marry her deceased husband’s 
younger brother Risley says that the whole tone of the discus- 
sion made it qnite clear that the Jesuars were latlier ashamed of 
thmselvcs and that the Aj'odhyas were quite proud of the distinc- 
tion they had, obviously quite recently, acquired for themselves 

" For the ultimate origin of the prohibition of widow marriage 
among the higher castes, we must look back, far beyond the com- 
parative civihsation of the Vedas, to the really primitive behef 
that the dead chief or head of the family will need human com- 
panionship and service in that other world which savage fancy 
pictures as a copy of this lib this belief is due the practice of burn- 
ing the widow on the funeral pile of her dead husband, which is 
refened to as an " ancient custom (Dharma purana) in the Athara 
Veda The directions given in the Rig Veda for placing the widow 
on the pile with her husband’s corpse, and then calhng her back 
to the world of life, appear, as Tylor has pointed out, to rqiresent 
*' a reform and a reaction against a yet more ancient savage nte 
of widow sacnfice, which they prohibited in fact, but yet kept up 
in pnnaple ” The bow of the warrior and the sacnficial instru- 
ments of the pnests were thrown back upon the pile to be con- 
sumed , the wife, after passing through the mere form of sacnfice, 
was held to have fulfilled her duties to her husband and was free 
to marry again ” ' 

The custom of sail was, however, revived at a Intel date and 
it IS difficult to divine the precise motives which uiduced the 
Brahmans to sanction a custom of pnmitive savagery which thdr 
ancestors had expressly condemned Sir Henry Maine suggested 
that the revival was not unconnected with tlic desire to get nd of 
the inconi'enienl hen which the widow held over her husband’s 
property t 

The prohibition of widow’ matriage ffla3», however, have liad 
its ori^n in the desire to prevent an outsider from exercising a 
right through his widow'-bnde to the property of her deceased 
husband, but at the same time the growth of the doctrine of spiritual 
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benefit would require u w idow to devote her life to the annual per* 
fonnance of lier iiusband's Sioddh Technical obstacles to her 
re-ntarriage also arise from the Brahmanical theory of mamage 
itself, the essential portion of which was the gift of the women by 
her father to her husband, the effect of which was to transfer her 
from her own to her husband’s goln ' The bearing of this trans- 
fer on the question of her re-marriage is thus stated by an orthodox 
Hindu in Papas relating to Infant Mamage and enforced Wtdoai- 
hood published by the Government of India — 

“ Her father being thus out of the question, it may be said 
that she may give herself in mamage But this she cannot do, 
because she never had anything like disposal of herself 11110 
young she was gjven away, so the oivnership over her (if I may be 
permitted to use the phrase), vested then in her &ther, was trans- 
ferred by a solemn religious act to the husband, and he, being no 
more, there is no one to give her away, and since Hindu mamage 
must take the form of a religious gift, her mamage becomes 
impossible ” 

Kisley thinks that the rule of hypergamy is agam responsible 
.When It IS difficult enough to find a husband, there must be a feel- 
mg against a woman being allowed to enter into the competation 
if she has once drawn a prize I Besides, a Indegroom-pnce has 
already been once paid for her, rehgio&s obligabons m reject to 
her have been fulfilled, so why worry, especially as a higher pnee 
would probably be demanded to induce mamage with a widow? 
Thus again would evolve a ffisbion of prohibibon of widow mamage, 
the nltmiate basis of which, though purely economical, is so exalted 
by rehgtous sanction as to give birth to the gem of logical reasoning 
quoted above, ' 
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CHAPTER VI 

Tbs Races of Inoia and their Probable Origin 

Before pioceediRg to a detailed account of the vanous castes 
and tnbes, we propose to give a brief sketch of the races of India, 
' indicating the generally accqited theories of their ongin, and out- 
lining the classification which will be folloived in the airangement 
of Part II. 

The earlier generation of ethnologists was struck by the con- 
trasts' between the races inhabiting Southern India and the Aryan 
stock, particularly as regards the broad flat noses of the former 
which bear a resemblance to the Mongolian type On the North- 
West Frontier, in the vicimty of Quetta, there exists a people, the 
Brahui, who, though obviously a race allied to the Iranian, speak 
a language with distinct Dravidtan affinities, Dravidtan being the 
name assigned to the group of languages which includes Tamil, 
Telegn, Khond and Oraon On the other hand, towards the North- 
East Frontier were found the Khasis, speaking a language bearing 
a strong resemblance to the Kolmtaa group, the term Kolanan 
being applied to the languages spoken by the Mundas, Hos, 
Santals, Khanas, Savaras, and other tribes of Chota Nagpur 
Anthiopometncall3'’, the peoples speaking Dravidian languages are 
indistinguishable from those of the Munda type who speak the 
Kolanan, and these two groups of people were, therefore, classified 
cthnologicaUy as Dravidtan, which, as Gait pomts out, is an ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient term, bemg employed also to signify a 
UngmstK family It was, therefore, assumed fliat these two races 
difEered only m language and were of Northern ongin, with 
Mongolian affinities and the theory was propounded that the Dravi- 
dian speakers had entered India from the North-West, leaving an 
island of Diavidian speech in the fastnesses of Baluchistan and that 
the Kolanan speakers had come into India from the North-East, 
the Khasis being a remnant who settled in the rocky fastnesses of 
the Assam Hills 

Geologists, however, mform us that the Indian Femnsula was 
originally entirely separated from Northern Asia by the sea, the 
Indus and Gangetic valleys being of comparatively recent alluvial 
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formation Land connection existed, hoivever, on the one side with 
Africa and on the other with Australasia It iras realised that in 
spite of the flat bioad noses, “ the Dravidians are not flat faced 
like tlie Mongolians, who have remaikably prominent cheek bones, 
their heads are long, while tliose of the Mongolians are broad, 
the3' are much more hairy, their colour is black, not 3rellow, their 
frames are less sturdy and though short, they are not squat, lastly 
their e3 es are full and round and have not the narrow sloping lids 
which give to the Mongolian eye such a peculiar appearance " ^ 
Further, Pater Schmidt had shown that tiic Kolanan languages 
are a sub-family of the family called by him the Austro-Asiatic, 
which includes also Mon-Khmer, Wa, Palanug, Nicobarese, Khasi 
and the aboiiginal languages of Malacca and Australia There is 
anotlier family which he calls the Anstronesian, including Indone- 
sian, Melanesian and Polynesian, these two families are grouped 
into one great family which he calls the Austria Thus — 

Anstnc 

I * ^1 

AnstiD Asiatic Anstninesmi 

siuada Mon-Khmer Khiisi Nicolsrcse Indmcsian Melsuesun Polrnesinn 

Anthropometry also divulged ethnical affinities between the 
Munda group and many of the other tribes whose languages belong 
to the Austio-Asiatic family The modem and generally accepted 
theory of the races of India speaking Kolaiian languages is that 
they entered India via the South and South-East and are a part 
of the race which inhabits Australasia, Melanesia and Polynesia 


No Aassg**-©'- — O f VI 1* 

discovered, Topinard menboiis that there are traces of a black, 
smooth-liaired race inhabiting that part of Africa abutting on the 
i clnod of Ifodagascar, but apparently their speech does not re- 
semble the Dravidian It is. therefore, assumed that tte mce 

speaking the Dravidian languages are the oldest inhalntants 

Mia, and it is certain that they and the tnbes ^ 

has been identified as a family of the Anstric language, have been 


«Gait 
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resident in India for countless generations. Gait thinks that the 
true explanation of the anthropometncal identity of these two 
groups hcs in the facts of intermamage and sunilanty of envnon- 
ment over a long penod which have removed any racial difieiences 
which previously existed Intermamage took place in the dawn of 
their history when exogamy first became the practice, women bemg 
captured from strange tribes Bndogamy in the tribe and exogamy 
in the totemistic sept was, as has been shown in a previous chapter, 
a later development 

We can, therefore, imagine primitive India peopled by these 
two races which struggled for possession of the forests of the hilly 
country whose northern slopes now form the ghats of Ranchi, 
Hazanbagh, Daltonganj, Rohtasgarh and the Satpuras, areas 
washed hy the waves of the sea which divided them from the rest 
of Asia A vast inland sea, north of Thibet was violently dis- 
turbed when the Himalayas were thrown up in some stupendous 
cataclysm, and the waters, hearing the mud of ages, rushed down 
through the deep mountain gulhes silting up the ocean bed itself 
and forming the flat alluvial countries of tlie Indus and Gangetic 
Valleys and the plains of Mesopotamia, inundations which are still 
remembered by us in the form of legends of the destruction of the 
world by flood As the silt dried and assumed the aspect of ten a 
firma, the waters bemg more and more confined to channels which 
were comparativdy pemanent, we may picture our two races, still 
mamtamiug an mtemecme struggle, still preserving distmctive 
languages, but ever intermingling their blood by the capture of 
womeu from one another, advancmg boldly into these new lands of 
marvellous fertihty, of wonderful sscunty as compared with the 
forests of their old home where the struggle for existence was 
accentuated by constant war against terrible beasts of prey 

In the course of time appeared from the North-West a new 
pei^le, a white people, calling themselves by the proud name of 
Arya, with a civilisation against which the black savage could not 
stand. As the fair-skinned invaders advanced, the mote vmlc of 
the older people trdcked hack to their monntam fastnesses, facing 
the terrors of the jungle rather than he slaves to the new comers 
Large numbers, however, whose energy had been sapped by the 
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easy livelihood earned in the fertile -nell-vateied plains, remained 
to become hewers of wood and drawers of water to the conquerors. 
The great trek lingers in the memory of these people today. 
Santals and Mundas both claim to have had their ongin in the 
North-West whence the3’ came to their present haunts 

We have previously sketched the attitude of the Aryans to the 
black races they found in Bharata and have indicated that in the 
course of time they themselves were constrained to intcnnarnage, 
Brahmans alone, and few of these perhaps, retaining their blood 
pure and unsullied The Dravidian speaking races to the South 
of the hill country of what is non Central India, dcvclc^cd on their 
own lines, forming mighty kingdoms, eg Kalinga, which was 
destroyed by Asoka in the third century B C 


We may now get a " bird’s eye view ” of our subject matter, 
which falls naturally into four mam groups — 

(i) Dravtdmn speaking abortgttials, including the Tamil 
and Telegu sjieaking races of Southern India, the 
Oraons, Khonds, Gonds, and Jlal Pahanas of the 
central belt 

(a) Kolanan speaking ahongmaU, inclnding the afunihs, 
Hos, Santals, Ehaiiyas, Korkus of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau and the Satpura range 

(3) Races of probably pure Aryan origin 'uch as certain 
Brahman and Rajput Clans 


(4) The Sudni castes of the Hindu pohty, comprising s mi- 
aboriginal castes such a* the Bhuija--, Kurins 
Jlusahars, Gliasis. and Dombs Tlic VaL-ii. atw 
Kshalnjas of the old organi«ilion for iht wo'l 
part, disappeared 


There have, as is well known, Imcn other inia«>oni, rol-Ws 
that of the Greeks under AMmder in the thinl tcnlury 15 C hrl 
they left no real impression on India proper the 

tm-aded India and the remnant of the imader. rt'c .'bwirl-i 
the Hindu soiial .system, the Slenns of R.-ijpi.'am a . c Ja » a 
the Punjab being reputed to be their d-rret der.cndml' 
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'1‘he Mahomedan invasious of tlie fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
times introduced a large infusion of Semitic blood into the country 
but failed to destroy the Hrndu organisation. Boldly accepting 
the caste system and treating religion as something distinct from 
and independent of race, large sections of the community were con- 
irerted and became followers of the Prophet, without losing their 
social organisation or unity 

Maliomedanism, as also in recent times Christianity, has been 
the sanctuaty sought by the most despised , the Jolahar and Momin 
weaving-classes perhaps being the most notable examples of a whole- 
sale adc^tion of the faith which was cradled in Mecca 

Around the coast we find small communities of strangers whose 
progenitors arrived by sea, eg, the Moplahs who are of Arab 
descent and have attained considerable notoriety for their fiery 
zeal and prowess in war. On the North and North-East Frontiers 
there has been an infiltration of Mongolian tribes, some dwelling 
within our borders Prom the point of view of the empli^er of labour 
— except in the Darjeeling Distnct — these Mongoloid types are 
not of much importance; they are useful for casual work such as 
the clearing of jungle, but will not settle down Th^ are pictur- 
esque visitors to the various garden hats, however, and an ever pre- 
sent reminder of the *' watchers on the threshold ” who await the 
slackening of the British control to re-introduce the good old days 
of raids on the wealthy villages of the plains. 

We must also mention the irruption of the Burmese into 
Assam, traces of which ate familiar to all Tea Planters 

In Part II which follows we shall adhere to the classification 
indicated in the “ bud’s eye view ” sketched m this chapter We 
do not prt^osc to deal with people not generally found on Tea 
Gardens, and are accordingly not concerned -with the Eachatis, 
Ehasis, Assamese and Nagas, in the heart of whose country British 
enterprise has brought into bemg plantations which mimster to the 
wants of the World so far as th^ relate to the demands for the 
-fragrant beverage produced from the plant certam people are pleased 
to call Cameha Thea I The soil of Assam is too bountiful to permit 
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of the local inhabitant being attracted to anything but casual work 
on a Tea Bstate Their religious beliefs, their social customs and 
prejudices are Tery similar to those of the peoples ue describe, and 
we have no doubt that the Admirable Cnchton we ha\c postulated 
for the perfect Garden hlanager, will, when like a sanable star, 
he blazes into glory, attract even the mild Ahom, the iiety Kaga, 
the Cachan and the dauntless Duffia, and will afford some lioaiy 
ethnologist a paradise for the stud} of a thousand t}’pes 



Part n 


THE CASTES AND TRIBES. 




(a) DRAVIDIAN SPEAKING GROUP 

ORAON {Uraon, Kmtokh, Kwmikh » silent). The name of the 
tnbe IS pronounced very commonly by Europeans “ O-Rang ’’ 
The final N is houevei silent and should merely nasalise tlie final 
O — ^the uord is to be pronounced with thice syllables. 

This is the best known Dravidian speaking tribe on Tea 
Gardens Their principal settlement is m the Ranchi Distnct, but 
thcj' are found in other Districts as detailed below — 


Behar and Orissa 

450,000 

Bhagalpur Division 

20,000 

Champaran 

9,000 

Onssa Division 

5>000 

Raiiclii 

287,00c 

Palamau 

42,000 

Orissa Feudatory States 

59,000 

Sambalpur 

4,000 

Central Provinces 

74,000 


As mentioned in Fart I, their own traditions are that their 
original home was in the West of India whence they came to the 
Kaimur Hills and the Plateau of Rohtas in Shahabad Driven 
thence by the Mahomedans, one branch turned to the Ranchi 
plateau, while the other followed the Ganges and settled finally 
m the Rajmahal Hills They are clearly allied to the Mals of the 
Rajmahals 

There are five sub-tnbes, vie , Berga-Oraon, Dhanka-Oraon, 
Kharia-Oraon, Ehendro-Oraon and Munda Oraon All are found 
in the Ranchi D'stnct The Munda-Oraons are located to the 
South and South-east of Ranchi Town, and siieak Mundan though 
they will not intermarry with Mundas They have the regular 
Oraon bunal enstom It wrould appear that when the Oraons first 
came to the plateau tli^ found the Mundas in possession and 
gradually displaced them. Mundas are still found in Oraon 
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villages where they function as priests of the village This 

IS really an aflinission that the Mandas were the original cleareis of 
the soil, as the family of the ongmal clan is supposed to have 
special powers over the local spirits and godlings The constitu- 
tion of the village is also similar to that of the Mundan village, 
thCTe IS a hereditary headman, and there are usually their 
or " IChunts " holding separate blocks of lands, on a very low 
rental, but mth conditions of service attached The heads of the 
Khunts are the village officials through whom business is 
transacted 


The tribe is divided into an extremely large number of exoga- 
mous septs, all of which appear to be totemistic, the totem being 
taboo to members of the sept The role of exogamy m force is 
the simple one that a man may not many a woman of his own sept 
The sept name descends in the male line and there is no objection 
to a man marrying a woman belonging to the same sept as his 
mother There are in addition certain other prohibited degrees 
A man may not marry his £rst cousm on the maternal side, nor 
hts younger brother’s widow, nor his deceased wife’s elder sister, 
though marnage with an elder brother’s ividoiv or a deceased wife’s 
younger sister is permissible 


Among the mass of the people, marnage is adult, and the 
freest courtship prevails at dances, festivals and soaal gaUiermgs 
of various kmds *' Young men woo their sweethearts with offer- 

ings of flowers for the hair and presents of grilled field mice, which 
the Oraons declare to be the most delicate of food ” As is to be 
expected, there is vay considerable pre-mantal hcense connived 
-at by the elders, on the understanding that marnage follows if the 
girl becomes pregnant 


The curious system of village dormitories for bachelors and 
unmarried girls is common among the Oraons, though it is said 
now to be dying out In tlie bachelors’ Dhnmknna, as the dormi- 
tory IS called, disapline is very street, there being an elaborate 
system of faggmg, the smaller boys waiUng on the elders, rubbing 
their hmhs and combing tbeir hair The girls’ doremtoiy is usuall, 
in charge of an old woman 


* S C Ro» Tftff Oraons 
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At marriage a bride-price is paid. The bridegroom with a 
large party of friends, male and female, proceeds to the house of 
tlie bride, the males armed with warlike weapons, and as they ap- 
proach, are met by a part3" of the friends of the biide similarly 
armed, who engage in mimic conflict, which, like a dissolving view, 
blends pleasantly* into a dance. The bride and bridegroom are con- 
ducted to a bower constructed in front of the house of the bride’s 
father, and made to stand on a cuny stone, under wluch is placed 
a sheaf of corn resting on a plough yoke Here they ore carefully 
screened by clothes and the stmiutdan is accomplished, that is, red 
lead is ceremoniously applied to each of the contiacting parties As 
previously pointed out, this ceremony is probably' a relic of a former 
nte of actual blood-letting and intermingling On the completion 
of siudtiidaii the couple arc drenched witli water, vessels full of 
water having been placed on the bower and capsized at the psycho- 
logical moment The couple now retire to change their clothes and 
on their rc-apnearance are sainted as man and wife 

Polygamy is permitted, though the majority of men content 
themselves with one wife. Widows may marry again and arc 
subject to no restrictions in sclcctmg tbeir second husbands. 
Divorce is readily effected at the will of either husband or wife, the 
consent of the panchaiyal not being required 

Rehgion , — " The religion of the Oraons ” says Colonel 
Dalton ** is of a composite order They have no doubt retained some 
portion of the belief that they brought with them to Chota Nagpur, 
but coalescing with the Muudas and joining lu their festivals and 
acts of public woislup, they have to a certain extent adopted their 
ideas on religion and blended them with their oivn There is, how- 
ever, a material distinction between the religious systems of the 
two people The Mundas have no symbols and make no representa- 
tions of tbeir gods; the Oiaons have alw'ays some visible object of 
worship, though it may be but a stone or a wooden post, or a lump 
of earth Dike the Muudas, they acknowledge a Supreme Being, 
adored as Dharmi or Dharniesb, the Holy One, who is manifest in 
the sun . and they regard Dliarmesh as a perfectly pure, beneficent 
being, who created us, and would, in his goodness and mercy, pre- 
serve us, but that his benevolent designs are thwarted by malignant 
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spirits whom mortals must propitiate, as Dharmesh caunot or < 3 oc< 
not interfere if the spirit of ew! once fastens upon us It is, there- 
fore, of no use to pray to Dharmesh or to offer sacrifices to him , 
so though acknouledged, recognised and reierenced, he is ncgleit- 
ed, nbilst the malignant spirits are adored ” 


The Oraons do not hare the idea that their sins are iisitud 
upon them, either 111 this norld or the next, <t is not because thci 
ate indeed that their children or their cattle die, or their crops fat!, 
or they suffer in body, it is only because some mabgnant demon 
has a spite against them It can readily be understood then tint 
the qiintnal life of an Oraon is made tip of the constant propttn- 
lion of malevolent qiints The3’ are firm beliciers in iiitchcnft, 
and do the suspected witches to death at eier^ opportuniti 


The Oraon has taken very readili' to Chnstianitj , the doctrine 
of the one sacrifice having accomplished for all time the propitiation 
of the poiiers of darkness, having for them a special appeal We 
have also described in Part I the Tana Bhagat movement 11 Inch 
sought to substitute for propitiation of the spinls, a compulsor.! 
bending of these to the human will From the point of wen ol 
religion, tliese people are at an interesting crisis in Ibeir liisloo 

FeslwaU —The Onions and Alundas keep the same festivals, 
but among the former the Karma is the most important TIuj 
also keep the sailwl festival, when the 5 al flowcis arc in bloom 
The article " Mundas ” should be consulted in tonncction with 
these festivals 

The dead are disposed of bj cremation, the bones being dciv>sii- 
ed in the family ancestral bunal place ct-rcmonionsly some montVs 
afterwards, usually in December or January hertver an Orm i 
ina3 die, his relations will endeavour, as soon ss thc3 can afford it. 
lake the bones for bunal 


The Oraons claim to have introduced plough cultivation ml" 
Chota Nagpur They arc magnificent cnllivalors. hut Isiu 
simple, are frequent dccpl3' m debt to raahajsns 


They seldom rise 
there ore no Oraon 


above the rank of htwirers or odlar' • 
vcmindirs Thc3 are tvewdingh cheerful 
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workers, always singing and deddng themselves with flonersj com- 
pared with them the Muudas are dour 

\Ve give a list of the principal totemistic groups, which may 
be found useful and interesting It cannot be too clearly under- 
stood that marriage in the same totemistic sept is forbidden — 


Amn, 

ICendi, 

Bagh, 

Eenu, 

Bando, 

Econd, 

Bar, 

Eerketa, 

Barwa, 

Elialkhoa, 

Bhakla, 

Ehas, 

Chigah, 

Ehctta, 

Chirra, 

Ehospa, 

Dhan, 

Lakra, 

Dhechua, 

Lila, 

Dirra, 

Minji, 

Ekka, 

Nagbang, 

Ergo, 

Pusra, 

Gan, 

Putri, 

Ganve, 

Ron, 

Gidhi, 

Runda, 

Gislihi, 

Sarno, 

Godo, 

Tirki, 

Golaia, 

Tiga, 

luduar. 

Tirknar, 

Kacliua, 

Tirtia, 

Kaith, 

Tim, 

Kaua, 

Topoar 


MALE (Samaria, Sangi, Sauna Paliatta) — 

A nott-Arj'an tribe of the Rajmabal Hills of the Santal Par- 
ganas classed on linguistic grounds as Dravidian Their language 
— Malta— is said to differ from the languages of the Drandiau 
family in veiy essential points, though it contains a \cry decidcl 
Dravidian clement 

The tribe maintained a Mriiial independence throughout the 
period of Musalman ascendancy in Bengal. In 1778 after several 
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Bribsh Mihtarj attempts to settle them had failed, they were peace- 
fully settled by Captain Brown who organised police and wad 
petrol wort under their onn zemindars In 1770 a corps of ardiers 
was formed from the tribe and remained in being till after the 
Mutiny of 1S57, being tnown as the Bhagalpur Hill Bangers 

The Males seldom Icarc their hills for labour, and are still a 
wild unruly people They live in village conunumties, under 
stipcndiarj headmen or Manjhis, the stipend being paid by 
Government 

Religion — ^The religion of the Males is ammism of the 
type common among Dravidinn tribes There arc no pncsls and 
no idols , the gods are invoked at all ceremonies, and have power to 
benefit cultiration and the public health There is a very large 
number of godlings and devils and evil spirits besides, who reqmte 
propitiation 

Ibfomagc IS adult, the only restriction being that between first 
and second cousins 


MAt PAHARIYASi— 

A non-Aryan tribe inhabiting the Samgarh Hills in the Santal 
Parganas and parts of the Government Estate known as the Damm- 
i-Koh (" skirts of the hills ’’) They are supposed to be the 
Hinduised section of the Males or Sauna Pahanas, thei^ear 
neighbouis, who have been described in the preceding article They, 
however, deny all relationship to the Male, whom thqr despise 


They ate divided into two sub-tribes, the Mai Palmia and Ihe 
Kumar or Komar-Bhag, the hitter bemg tlie ■»<>« 
two Each sub-tnbe is divided into a large number of exogmnoM 

septs of the usual totemmtic character Apart fiom the rde 

marriage arising out of the totem, the Mnl Pa liar^ 
a tabkof prohibited degrees in matnage of the ordinary Hi 

^eot a vague legend that their first parents were bom f^ a w 

Pacbete family in Manbhum. 
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Mamage, as is to be expected m an abonginal tnbe which is 
gradually becoming Hinduised, is either infant or adult, the former 
being considered more respectable A professional matchmaker 
(stthv) IS usually employed by the bridegroom’s people to find a 
suitable bnde and after formal inspection, a bnde>pnce is 
arranged Stndwrian is the binding part of the actual ceremony. 
Widow marriage is pemutted, though the widow is expected to 
marry her late husband’s younger brother Divorce is allowed on 
certain grounds with the permission of the caste council 

At the head of the Pahana religion stands the sun, to whom 
jneverential obeisance is made morning and evening and in whose 
honour goats are sacrificed Dharli Mat (Mother Earth) is held 
in honour, and Stn^hbahini who rules over tigers, snakes, scorpions 
and sinular noxious beasts The village Manjhi officiates as priest 
There is also a whole school of vaguely defined animistic powers, 
chief of whom is Chordanu, a malevolent spirit, who must be pro- 
pitiated at certain intervals with sacrifices and the first fruit of 
whatever crop is in the ground 

The Hindu gods Kali and Lakhshmi are also honoured 
Ancestor worship holds strong sway, and every village has its 
tutelary deity 

The dead are usuall3'' cremated, a piece of bone being preseried 
to be thrown into a running stream or a deep tank 

The festivals are the usual aboriginal orgies, held on any and 
everj' oceasion, including the chief Hindu festivals 

The Mai Faharias cultivate by ]huming, and live on the pre- 
carious crops thus grown, on jungle roots and the fruits of their 
hunting They arc for the most part wretchedly poor, but are 
gradually taking to regular cultivation especially at the foot of the 
hills They also cut and sell thatching and sabai grass 

Th^ emigrate in small numbers and make useful labourers 
when treated well 

During the recent Census their numbers were as follows — 
40,000 souls in the Sonthal Farganas. 
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KONDH.*— 


(Kandh, Klumd, Rui-loka, Kvt-enja) — A Cravidian tnbe 
found in some of the Onssa Feodatoiy States, in the Beibampur 
Agency Tiacts, and in the Khondmabals Sub-division of the AngnI 
District Th^ numbered 616,824 in the lecent Census The 
iKhondmahals Khonds call themselves Mahah Khonds, as dis- 
tingnished from the Bemah Khonds duelling about Gumsur in 
Berhampur-Ganjam The general character of the country uhcrc 
the Khonds are found is wild and mountainous , a confused succes- 
sion of ranges covered uith dense sal forests, the villages are scat- 
tered and the population spaiae The Khonds are shy and timid, 
hating contact with the people of the plains Dihe many other 
wild tnbes they are in the habit of clearing patches of land by 
jhtiimng, abandoning their plots after two years of cultivation and 
clearing other spots by firing the jungle 


The Khonds call themselves Ktn-loka or Ku>enja (c/ Koiter 
by which name the Gonds call themselves) Risley thinhs the name 
Khond IS derived from the Vnya Khanda meamng a suord, uhich 
IS said to be the totem or distinguishing mark of the tnbe The 
Unya Khonds are being gradually weaned to Hinduism, but the 
very great majority of the tnbe still adhere strictly to their original 
observances They are of strikingly fine physique, which Rislcy 
suggests may be due to their admitting to their community mem- 
bers of other stocks, always however excepting the despised Pans, 
Domnas and the sweeper Hans The pnee paid for admission 
varies, but is invanably reckoned in buffaloes and strong dnnk, 
a great feast is made and the new member is formally inducted into 
the tnbe As among the Mundas and Oraous of Chola Kagpur, 
we find among the Khonds memal classes, known here as Kui- 
lohars, Kui Gonrenju, and Khond-kumhars ^ ™ 

and dress they are indistinguishable from the Khonds, but t y 
never intermarry, nor will they eat together It is possible these 
people have ansen from the children of women of the Khond tnbe 
and the Hindu artisans who have settled among them 

The custom of exogamy is stnctly observed among the Kh^ds 
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animal or plant with which we so frequently come in contact in our 
study of aboriginal tnbes In fact this is the best known example 
of the " local exogamons tnbe ” The sept traces descent from a 
single ancestor A Khond may not marry into his own gocht, 
which is transmitted according to the father’s side Relationship 
on the female side does not operate to prohibit marriage, exc^t 
between first and second cousins 

Marriage is usually adult, and women wed men of 
their own choice, after a regular process of courtship, con- 
siderable license is alloued to the young men and maidens 
of the tnbe, and sexual intercourse before mamage 's 
tacitly recogmzed Infidehty after mamage is said to be 
rare, but marriages may be dissolved by paying back 
to the aggneved husband the cost of his mamage A bride’s pnce 
IS paid, as among the Mundas , widow mamage is allowed, but it 
IS considered nght and proper that the widow should marry the 
3iounger brother of her deceased husband A go-between, usually 
of the Pan caste, arranges unions between young people known to 
be courting, and bargains for the bride-pnce The actual ceremony 
IS very similar to that obtaining among the Mundas and allied 
tnbes, a mimic display of mamage by capture bemg enacted The 
bnde’s father officiates as pnest 

The Khonds lecognize three principal gods, Dharma Pennu, 
Saru Pennu and Taru Pennu Dharma Pennu is worshipped at 
no regular times or seasons, and is appealed to only in the case of 
illness or at the birth of a first child, he may be best descnbed 
as the god of the family and of the tnbe itself. His priests usually 
have the power of throwing themselves or feigning to throw them- 
selves into hyimotic trances, and are supposed to be able to cure 
diseases by touching people, tying them up with bits of thread and 
similar mummery, as Risley phrases it Saru Pennu is the god 
of the hills, and is a jealous god, disliking tresspassers on his 
domain, and the chief object of his worship, which is performed 
in April and May, is to induce him to protect frofu the attacks of 
wild animals those whose business takes them among the forest 
clad hills, and also to procure a plentiful yield of forest produce 
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wbich the Sihonds use so largely for food The appropriate offer- 
ings are a goat or a fowl inth strong drink, nhich offenngs are 
partaken of by the worshippers Tam Pennu, the earth god, ,s 
very vindictive, destroying those who neglect him by rmmng their 
crops, causing them to be attacked by wild beasts, and afflictuig 
them with disease The functions of his pnests are hereditaiy 

Much has been written of the human sacrifices prevalent till 
recently among the Khonds, and Sir James Freaer has an elaborate 
description of these abominable practices m his Golden Bough 
They were systematically offered to the earth goddess, Tam Pennu, 
to ensure good crops and immuni^ from all disease and accidents 
The victim or Menah was acceptable to the goddess only if he had 
been purchased or had been born of a victim fatber or devoted as 
a child by his father or guardian Ehonds in distress often sold 
their children for victims, " ctmsidenng the beabficaUon of their 
sonls certain, and their death, for the benefit of mankind, the most 
honourable possible ” The victims were often kept for yeais 
before they were sacrificed We need not go mto further details 
of this practice which was suppressed by the British about eight> 
years ago 

As IS to be expected, the Shonds are firm believers in witch- 
craft of the usual aboriginal type They have a system of trial 
by ordeal of those who are suspected of the black art 

The Khonds are keen sportsmen, and show remarkable skill 
in the use of very primitive weapons Agriculture is their sole 
pursuit, and none of them have taken to any sort of trade They 
Maim full proprietary rights rn the laud they bare cleared of jungle, 
though in some cases, there is joint ownership by the mii/o Eiery 
village has its headman, the office being hereditarj There is 
besides m each «i«<a, a Hindu Superintendent or Bissoja, men 
who are believed to have been appointed by the Khonds Uiemsdres 
to act as intermediaries between them and the Hindu Kajas of 
neighbourhood, they are endowed with grants of lands, and extort 
a large share of the produce of each field 


These people generally are a class of agn'cuUural labod«« 
weaver, who are found chiefly re the Viaagapitam district and 
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Agency Tracts. According to the last Census Report, they number 
18,647 males and ]'8,9o3 females 

The Paidis are closely allied to the Panos and Dombs and speak 
a corrupted form of Un^'a Certain confusion exists regarding 
this caste for a Paidt ma3' be known as such by the Telcgiis, yet 
be recognised as a Domb by the Savants and acknowledged by the 
Koiids as a Pano It niaj* be therefore that garden managers will 
be able to find a connection with this caste from amongst any of 
the other three castes mentioned. 

The Patdis vaxy but little in their customs and mode of living 
from their Hindu brethren and are by religion Vaisbnavas, and 
pa3 special reicrcucc to Vishnu in Ins icincarnate form of Rama, 
in addition to the usual village deities. 

Their domestic ceremonies do not varj' materially from those 
of other castes already described and their marriage rites arc after 
the usual Tclegu fashion with occasional variations adopted from 
the Uriyas. Tlie death ceremonies are distinctly Uriya, for the 
body IS burned and on the day following death, when the funeral 
P3 re is extinguished, the ashes are scattered or thrown on to a tree 
A dhoh is spread over the place where the body was burnt and 
olTciings of food are placed thereon. On the fourth day a pig is 
killed and a leg hung near the spot where the deceased breathed 
his last Death pollution is eradicated by means of oil and turmeric 
and the ceremonies are concluded with a feast One day a year is 
specially set aside for the worship of ancestors and is usually m 
Kovember unless a death takes place in the family 

ODDE-— 

The following account by Mr H A Stuait, in the “ Manual 
of the North Arcot District,” gives a brief but interesting review 
of these people who sie also known as Voddars or Wudders — 
They are “ the navvies of the country, quarrying stone, smking 
wells, constructing tank bunds and cxecnting other kinds of earth 
work more rapidly than any other class, so that they have got almost 
a monopoly of the trade Th^ are Telcgu people, who came 
originally from Onssa, whence their name Were they more 
temperate, thqy might be in very good circumstances, but, as soon 
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ds tliey have earned a small sum, they stnke nork and have a meny 
making, in which all get mnch IntoMcated and the caionse con- 
tinues as long as funds last They are very ignorant, not being 
able even to calculate hoiv much nork they have done, and trustmg 
altogether to tlicir cmplojers' hone5t3' They are an open hearted, 
good natured lot, -noth loose morals, and no restrictions regarding 
food, but they arc proud and xnll only eat in the houses of tbe 
higher castes, though most Sudias look doxm upon them. Poly- 
gamy and divorce are freely allowed to men, and xvomen are only 
restricted from changing partners after they have had eighteen 
Even this limit is not set to tbe men ” 


According to the last Census Report the Oddes number 267,326 
males and 269,996 females and the distribution in the districts 
which offer most promise from the recruiting point of view of the 


tea industry in 

North-East India are as follows 

— 


Agency Tracis 

3,941 souls 

Guntur 

30,295 

souls 

Ganjam 

I9i933 .. 

Nellore 

39.299 

tf 

Vizagapatam 

3.349 .. 

Bellary 

20,437 

$t 

Godavan 

3.028 „ 

Cuddapah 

24.103 

t9 

Eistna 

24,811 „ 





The Manual of the Nellore distnet refers to these pei^e as ^ 
tank diggers " They sometimes engage in the carrying trade, 
but bq^ond this, they only move about from place to place as th^ 
have wwk The word Vodde or Code is said to be a cormpUon ot 
the Sansknt Odhm, the name for the conntry now- raffed Onsra im 
the people are onginally supposed to have emigrated from the W 
country Besides Telegu, they are said to speak a diaW 

among themselves, and if this should turn out to be Unya. tJ* 
question might be regarded as settled The laborious oranpatioa 
of the men tends to develiqi their muscles 


It must however he understood, that aldrough 
occupation of the Oddes is earth work, m the 
by ison perhaps of economic pressi^, 

to the higlier calling of agncultare, mainly, it is tru . 
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daily labourers, tbc great majority being far too improvident ever 
to acquire khet land of tlicir oun 

The origin of their occupation can be traced, as in the case of 
nnnicmns other castes, to an ancient legend which, in effect suggests 
that in the dim and distant past, the Oddes were compelled to dig 
a tank in order that the Devatas and men might obtain water After 
‘the work was completed, payment for the labour was demanded 
and, in lieu of moiicj’, a few of the sacred ashes of Siva were given 
to each of the workmen On arrival at their homes, the ashes of 
Siva turned into money At Uie sight of this unexpected wealth, 
thej’ became avaricious and demanded a further return for their ser- 
vices At such an unreasonable request, the God became annoyed 
and cursed them to the effect that the fruit of their labours should 
never satisfy llietr needs Farvati made supplications to Siva on 
their account with tlie result that a huge sum of money was 
bestowed upon them which was subsequently placed in a pumpkin 
and buried in the ground where the Oddes were working Tlicy 
noticed the mound, but not suspecting the contents, deaded to 
lease it untouched os the mark for calculation of the amount of 
earth dug by them Thus their dishonest efforts met with com- 
paratively scant reward and the corse originally bestowed by Siva 
was, by their own efforts, consummated 

There arc many sub-divisions of the Oddes such as S!allu or 
Rati (stone ivorkcrs), Mannu (earth workers), Bidaru (wanderers), 
Bolasi (a title given to people of this tribe in the Ganjam district) 
The caste titles are Nayakan and Boyan Thurston cites on interest- 
ing case in connection with the similarity of the latter word with 
“ Boer He states that he visited the Oddes soon after the South 
African War " and they were afraid that I was gomg to get them 
transported, to replace the Boers who had been exterminated 
Being afraid too, of my evil eye, they refused to fire a new kiln 
of bndcs for the new club chambers at Coimbatore, until after I 
had taken my departure " 


• ■■ Castes and Inbes oi SoBtlicm India,” p Ji*? 
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Of the exogamoug septs, the following examples may he 
quoted — 

Bandollu (rock) Sivaiatri (a festival) 

Bochchollu (hair) Donga (a thief) 

Cheruku (sugarcane) Malle (jasmine) 

Santha (a fair) Banthipattn (pig-catrher) 

According to a former Census Report, the fblloning are a few 
of the gotras returned — arashina (turmeric), honna (gold), 
akshantala (nee gram). 

In common with most ahonginal tnbes, Odde villagers possess 
their headmen and assistant officers, who decide all matters of dis- 
pute which may not have been settled by the Panchaiyal Decisions 
which entail corporal punishment are earned out m public, but the 
use of leather in any form m the admimstration of such punishment 
15 stnctly abhorred Should this rule be violated, the offenders, 
both passive and active are required to undergo a ceremony of puri- 
fication and to pay a fine to be decided bj the headmen This is 
clearly a case where the transgressor is donbb’’ at the men^ of the 
avenging Angel ' 

Domestic ceremonies amongst the Oddes are closely allied to 
those of other ahonginal castes At the age of pnberty a grl 
undergoes a process of purification and certain precautions, such 
as the placing of margosa leaves at the door of her hut, arc taken 
to ward off evil spints She is not allowed to cat meal until the 
seventh day when a fowl is killed, boiled, and the flesh finelj 
minced is mixed with vanous condiments and given to the grl 
Special precautions arc houever taken to ensure tliat the fowl is * 
black one and has only laid eggs on one occasion 

ilfainogc— Infant and adult marriages both are enacted al- 
though the latter is perhaps the more common. The 
itsdf is very simple, the bndc and bridegroom being required to 
walk three fames round a stake fixed in the ground Bndc pn« 
arc invanably fixed and the amount nsu-illy finds it*! way to .e 
coffers of the village grog shop with surpnomg ccicnty. On « 
thud day the contracting couple arc required to proceed to a 1 
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wheie the bndegroom digs a certain amount of mud, which is 
earned to some distance in a basket by the bnde The actual 
significance of this ritual is not clear, but is nndoubtedl}- connected 
with the traditional occupation of the caste, and may in- 
cidentally afford a practical analog3' uith the tequiremeuls of 
the Western mamage ceremony whereby the uoman promises to 
obey the commands of her lord and master ' The following story 
is related by Thurston (op cit ) in connection with the mamage cere- 
monies “ A certain king wanted an Odde to dig a tank, which 
was subsequently called " Nidimamidi Koththacheruva ” and 
promised to pay him in varahaln (gold coins) When the work 
ivas completed, the Odde went to the king for his money, but the 
king had no measure for measuring out the coins A person was 
sent to fetch one and on his nay, met a shepherd who had on his 
shoulders a small bamboo stick, which could easily be converted 
into a measure Taking this stick, he returned to the long, who 
measured the coins, which fell short of the amount expected by 
the Oddes, who could not pay the debts which they had contracted 
So they threw the money into the tank saying “ Let the tank leak 
and the land lie fallow for ever ” All were crying on account of 
their misery and indebtedness A Bahja, coming across them, took 
pity on them and gave half the amount required to discharge their 
debts After a time they wanted to marry and men were sent to 
bring the bottu (mamage badge), milk post, musicians, etc 
But they did not return and the Balija suggested the emplcy- 
ment of a pestle for the milk post, a string of black beads for the 
bottu and betel leaves and areca nuts mstead of gold coins for 
the oh (bnde pnee) ” The foregoing, in common with perhaps 
many stones of a similar nature have been created or handed down 
to successive generations as an excuse or reason for the present 
impovcnshed condition of the caste and incidently affords a ready 
salve to the consaence of the present generation for squandering 
the fruits of thmr toil in liquor and notons Imng Natiiraiii fvrea 
cvpellas, aiitein usque ledibit 

Death Cciemouies — The dead are buned and the coipsc 
IS earned to the burial ground wrapped in a new cloth 
and is borne by four men Before the grave is reached, the 
corpse is placed on the ground and nee is thrown over the eyes. 
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After tlie body has beeu washed, the ttlah mark of the Vaishnavas 
IS painted and the sacred ashes smeared on the forehead The 
procession is then continued until the grave is reached and after 
the coipse has been louered, all those assembled ding earth into 
the hole until the -dead body is covered The usual death cere* 
monies are performed and on the last day the lelations of the 
deceased proceed to a tank somewhere adjacait to the village nhcrc 
an effigy in mud is made to which offerings of nee are made Tins 
ritual IS, quite probably a reflection of the customs dealt nifli 
previousl}' in tlie chapter on “ Fnniitive man and the emergence 
of Religion ” 

lu the case of the death of a male, the widow is taken to a tank, 
when her bangles are broken and water is poured over her head 
three times through a siei e She then proceeds to her house and 
is kept in solitude until the following morning At snnnse. she 
is taken to a temple where she is expected to give three pnlls at 
the tail of the sacred cow When this nte has been performed she 
IS then free to intermingle with the remainder of the tnbe and to 
consider seriously the most eligible male to relieve her of the 
responsibilities of widowhood 


Gomss— 

This IS the principal tnbe of tlie Draiidian faniili and per- 
haps tlie most important of the non-Aryan tnbes of India 

They number in all, 2,903,592 souls of whom 
are found 111 Assam The Gonds found in Assam arc 

undoubtcdlj immigrant tea garden labour In the Centra 
Provinces the Gonds occupy two roam tracts, ira, ('1 ‘w 
Satpura plateau tompnsing the Cliliindnara, Bctiil, Scorn 
and Handla Districts, and (11) the more inaiccssiblc nia« ol 
lull ranges extending south 0/ the Chhaltisgarh plain and -.0011. 
west down to the Godavari, including the Bnstar ami Ranker SlaKs 
and a great part of Chanda Fennerb the Central Prm.nre^ wen 
known as " Cotiilaana " or the lountn of the Gond-. where 1 
comparatively recent tunes, Ihcv lived under their own king^ 

The derivation of the word Co.i.f ra uncertain U i*- the Hiwlu 
or Muhammadan name for the tribe They call themselves - 
Z Kci The Gonds speak a Drav.d.an language of the same f.«.l> 
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as 'J'jmil, C.wwn.se anti Tclogn (' •«?. the Chapter on the Kaccs of 
India sn thi*- n>*i*K.otinnU It knonn tint Kajptil clj nasties were 
mliBR in parts of the Central Prorniccs from about the 

sixth til tlii todith ecntancs, \>hon ilitj disappeared. In the i jth 
ventury, thi.nl Vjn(?loais ate found estahhshed .at Khcria in Betul, 
iVopirh in Chiundu ira, at <5sih Mandh, .tnd at Chanda. It seems 
clear, sjjs R«si..,J1, that the Hindu deinstiits were subverted bv 
the Civi'is after the Mulnininadan invasion of N'orlhcm India ha.l 
iiea<eri.d or dcsiitncd the etntr.t) p<s\vt'r of the Ilttidus, and pre- 
vsaS.-d .i«y .1 shtitui l)ci If atlorded to the oulhing settlements 
I'oi tn. or ibrt.' eerlutits the greater part of the I’nninecs was 
governed bj thit'd Kings Steeman wrote of this, period as foU 
l,.a< — ' I'nder iJiese timid K.ijii< the couatri slciiis for the most 
pan to have Ken distributed nmmig feiid.itnr\ ehiefs, bound to 
atiOid upon the prinec . I his capital with a stitnilatcd number of 
troaps, to he crapltiawl i l.>.i»eaer thnr scrvuss might lie reqinrctl, 
hat to fn'nisb little or im rtaenue in inn.iey. These Ch.cfs were 
Guilds ..tn! ti.c lountiies thea held for tiic supivnt of their faimhes 
and the paymtnl of their troops and re'iiniic were little more than 
a iH junglia The Gonds sttm i.ot to Iwae been at borne in open 
eoautt} , .and as from the ‘iNtecnlb ecntur}- a iicaecful panctration 
of Hindu cuUnawrs into the bast lanos ot the Proiinecs assumed 
large dimuisions, the Oonds graduallj retired to the hill ranges on 
the colder of the plains " 

tinder the cas.\ , uuexciitiul suaa of the Goiids, the rich comi- 
trj <ncr nhieb ihei tulcd pro<]>cred and main highly useful public 
works arcre cojitructed. One of these, tlie Itani Talao, lies close 
to Juiibhlpore— a gi-cat resenoir of immense utility Scieral sub- 
stantial forts remain to this daa, ns for instnnee. at Mandia and 
Chanda. 

The Gonds haac an elaborate storj of creation, but it is of no 
particular ethnological interest Their great national hero is Lingo 
avlto IS supposed to have liberated the Goods who had been coniiiicJ 
by Mabadco in a hill. 

Out of the Gond Tribe,” writes Kusscll *' winch, as it gave 
its name to a Province, may be considered os almost a people, a 
large number of separate castes have natnrallj dcvcli^d. Among 
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them are several occupational castes such as the Agarias or iron 
workers, the Ojhas or soothsayeis, Pardhans or priests and 
minstrels These are principally sprung from the Goods, 

though no doubt with an admixture of other loiv tribes or castes 
The Patjas of Bastar, uoiv classed as a separate tnbe appear to 
represent the oldest Gond settlers, who uere subdued by later im- 
migrants of the race, uhite the Bhatras and Jhadi Telengas are of 
mixed descent from Goods and Hindus Many Hmdn castes 

and also non-Aryan tnbes living in contact with the Gonds have a 
large Gond element, of the former class the Ahirs, Basors, Bar- 
liars and Lohars and of the latter the Baigas, Bhunjias and Khair- 
wars are instances ” 

Among the Gonds primer there are t«o aristocratic sub-divi- 
sions, the Raj Gonds and Khatolas The former are the land 
holding class and rank with the Hindu cultivating classes, the 
latter are suspected of mixed descent and in some parts the ordinarv 
Gond will not intermarry with them 

The Koya Gonds '' live on the borders of the Telegn country 
and their name is apparently a corruption of Koi or Koitm, which 
is the Gond name for their own tnbe The Gaits are another 
Chanda sub-caste, Gaite or Gaita meaning Fnest The hill Gonds 
of Chanda are known as Gailu or Gotta Gonds 

Other local groups are being formed such as the Larhia ot 
those of Chhattisgarh, the Mandlaha of Mandla, the Lanjbia from 
Lanji and so on 

Tlie Gonds of Bastai are divided into two groups, the ilana 
and the ilfuno The Maiia are the wilder and apparently named 
after the Mad as the hilly country of Bastar is called The Mimas 
live on the plains and are rather more civilised 

The Gond rules of exogamy appear to preserve traces of the 
system found m Australia, by which the tnbe is split into two or 
four mam divisions and every man in one or two of them mu't 
marry a woman in the other one or two This is considered hv 

sepante article on the KOYIS of the Godaieri DistncI and of 

Jeypnr 
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Sir J. n. Fi.jcer to Ik tiie beKinninR of cso^rirav , by vhteh marriage 
'\t; probibiUtt, l5r‘l l'ei*vi'CO btviUrer<ant1 m-sUi":, and then between 
pivcm*. and ihildr^n, i»y the airangcmcnt of ihc->c main dittriou'; 

There al<t», IwAC'cr, a Min^Mmor into '•iii.dl cvigamous 
septs Hiis^vU «nys Hat in Kasliir the sepLe of the Marin Goads 
ah ditMcd into two {'rcit li isccs, there ire ninclx s<.pt<; jn A class 
ativl M^^\-ntne in R vlas' All the nien nt A class sat they are 
Hh iilatiil or lladahhat to oni another. Ko ni in of a sept in class 
A ntij i.iarry a woman of • sept in class \, but must marry a 
wfinmn of class is I.i ciTcet, llurefore, tlit smallci septs .arc 
merely faiuih nami.5 and thcie in. rtnlK only Ivo c\flgainous 
«pls. 

The Miirn Gnnds li.iic stviial latpe csognnioits clans named 
after animals in Uiviii In Chanda a tlnssifuation according to 
the nnm1»er of Go-ls worsliipptd is found, and tnc same classifica- 
tsin exist' in Chhindvara and Mandbi Many of the septs aic, 
h«a««"t tlearJt totfni<ttt. The word for these csogainous d«i- 
sim's i< " ftitiUi '* and employ i.r> of Gond lalmir might obtain 
irtesesting inforriatmn the subitcl from tlond of their Instates 

When a n<an may not marry in liis nv n scpi n g<rl having the 
fame toUm, * r vor-hipping the same tinmlicr of gods, nisrriagc 
cjsicnns way nalur.i11j l*c v.pcsted to he somewhat complicated. 
Cunoi.sK cningh a luatch Ku.i-ta a brothn’s daughter .ind a 
i.isttr*,s son iistd to bw quite comiwm, as also tin marriage of a 
broth* r's son to a sister’s daiigiilcr In Rcstai a man may main 
his danghtci’s daughter, or his nwlcrnil grandlnlhcr’s sister He 
may not marry his "m's dniignUr as she Iit.long.i to the same sept 
as himself. 

The mos* distnutiic featme of s Gond marriage is that the 
pr-occ'sion tistially starts from the bride's house and the wedding 
IS held at that of the bridegiooni, in contradistinction to the Hindu 
practice -ViiparcnlU no regular mninagc ceremony is pei formed 
The parties acquiesce in public to the union and then join in the 
general bacchnnalan orgic Hindu customs arc, however, creeping 
in * the custom of smearing wiOi powdeiwl turmeric and water is 
gradually being adopted as an essential of the ceremony. There 
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dre also survivals of marriage by capture, especially in Baslar, 
where a youth and his friends will frequently carry off a girl If 
a boy cannot afford to pay tlie expenses of a maniage, he may serve 
for his wife as Jacob did for Sachel, the usual period being fiom 
thiee to SIX years 

Widow re-marriage is pennittcd and a widow is expected to 
many her deceased husband’s yomigei brother, but she may not 
marry his elder brother 

Divorce is allowed on the usual grounds but may also be 
obtained on the grounds of the possession of a quarrelsome dis- 
position and carelessness in the management of honsehold affairs 

The dead are usually buried with tlie feet pomtiug to the 
North, but the Manas bury with tlie feet towards the setting sun 
Cremation is being gradually iiitrodiiced which may be asenbed 
to Hindu influence lu Bastar memorial stones are set up to the 
memoiy of deceased relatives, the piacitce being similar to that of 
the Oraons The Goods beheve that the spints of ancestors are 
re-incarnated in children or in auunals There is a ceremony for 
bringing back tlie soul, which is housed, in the form of an ins“* 
or a fiah caught in the river after incantations m a mmisturc grass 
hut in the compound These souls have to be propitiated especially 
if the ongtnal owner was a bad man or was eaten by a tiger • They 
have no idea of a future life 

The religious practices of the Goods picsent inncli variety 
The worahip of ancestors is, generally speaking, an integral part 
of their religion, and the *' gieat god ” of most locahlies is called 
Bum Deo The other gods appear to be principally implements 
and weapons of the cliase, one or two animals and deified human 
beings, presiding over the village destinies, the crops and epidemic 
diseases Narayan Deo, or the Snn, is a household deity, and has 
a little platform inside tlie threshold of the house He may nc 
worshipped every two oi three years, but if a snake appears in I't 
house or any one falls ill, they thmk that Karajan Deo is impatient 
and perform his worship 

As IS to be expected, tlie belief in iiitclicraft among tlie Goods 
IS very strong Disease is supposed to be due to the mncbmatioua 
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of human familiars of evil spirits as among the Mundas and Oraons. 
The Gonds used formerly to oifei human sacrifices to the goddess 
Kali and to Danteshuran, the tutelary deity of Bastar, these have, 
of course, been stopped 

Festivals — The original Gond festivals uere associated 
uilh the first eating of the new cre^s and fruits The Holi festi- 
val in spring at the end of the Hindn year is the most popular non- 
adaj's. In the ucstem districts of the Central Provinces, the 
Meghnath Su uiging rite is performed, men and w omen being swung 
lound a pole The Karma festival in August which the Oraons 
regard as most important is also celebrated by the Gonds 

The women tatoo themselves vers elaborately, as a means, it 
is thought, of warding off evil spirits, the men brand themselves 
on the joints of the wrists, elbows and knees m order to gam supple- 
ness Bxcessive drinking is the common vice of the Gonds, liquor 
being indispensable at all ceremonial feasts and a purifj ing quality 
being attnbuted to it In this respect they are similar to the 
Mundas and Oraons The Oraon piacticc of maintaining separate 
dormitories for the unmarried men and girls of a village also 
obtains among the Gonds Dancing and singing constitute the 
prinapal social amusement and the Gonds are passionately fond of 
both The Manas dance in wonderful costumes, men and women to- 
gether, 111 a great cirdc, keeping perfect time, but only unmamed 
girls may join in the dance 

The Gonds are mainly engaged in agnculturc, and tlie great 
bulk of them are farm sen'ants and labourers In the wilder tracts 
the method of cultivation is by jhuming They also hunt and fish, 
and trap animals. As the figures quoted at the head of this article 
indicate, large numbers have emigrated to Assam in the past and 
they are still going forward in considerable numbers They make 
excellent labour and easily acebmabse 

KOYI {vide arbcle on Gonds) {Koya, Kot) 

This is a tribe inhabibng the hills in the North of the Godavan 
District and are also found in the Malkangin Taluk of the Jej'pur 
Zemindarl of the Madias Agency Tracts They belong to the great 
Gond family, but resent being called “ Gondia.” There is also 
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a sub-caste of the Gouds called Koi-Gond found in Bastar The 
Gonds call themselves in tlieir own language KoUur or Km 

Hie tribe is divided into exogamous septs (gatlas) of appar- 
ently totemistic origin It is said that members of the various 
Galtas may be recognised by the diffeient marks tliey wear on their 
forelicads They are engaged in primitive agriculture, and are 
miserably pooi They are much addicted to drink -Recentl), 
thei^ have been emigrating to Assam in faiily large numbers as 
they are terribly victimised by money lenders and petty zemindars 
They make useful labourers Their religion, fcsfavals and mar- 
riage customs are similar to those of the Mana Gonds desenbed in 
the article on Gonds They are animists of a very crude type, fall 
of superstitious fancies, disease and death being mvarubly attri- 
buted to witchcraft 

The Kbyis numbered 73,000 durmg the recent Census 
KAPUi— 

The Kapus or Reddis ate by far the most numerous tribe la 
Vizagapatam and the adjacent districts They are found in laige 
numbers in the Madras Deccan Districts and totalled at 
the recent Census 3,630,000 They are the great cultivat- 
ing caste of the community and the word Kapu is some- 
times used in the sense of Ryot The Velamas, Telegas, 
Nagarslu, Aiyarakulu and Bagatas are all reported in the 
District gazetteer to be offshoots or branches of the Kapns The 
more civilized sections of tlie Gadabas and Savaras ate colled Kapu 
Gadabas and Kapu Savaras also, though they have really no con- 
nection with the caste proper The Kapns are divided into several 
eudogamous sub-divisions, the most important being the Pauta and 
Gaznla The former inhabit the coast taluks and the latter reside 
inland The Gazula Kapus shew signs of totemism, and in this 
respect they differ from the Panta Kapus The tiger and cobra 
are totems of certain septs but the primal function of totemism 
appears now to be neglected and the septs are no longer exogamous 
It IS unnecessary here to trace tlie oiigiu of the tnbe, but th^ 
appears to be little doubt that they were at one time a very pouerfo 
lace and certain records refer to them as a ruling power prcvioitf 
to the conquering of Tanjore by the Cliola Kings towards the 
of the ninth century 
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Their early history appears however to be somewhat obscttre, 
and authorities differ as to theh origin, uhich was probably 
Dravidian. 

ilfaiiiagc — The marriage ceremony differs but slightly 
from that of tlic other castes of this district and it is unnecessary 
here to describe it in detail One curious custom of the Tinnevell y 
Reddis is houever related by Dr J Shortt A young ivoman of 
sixteen or tuenty years of age is frequently married to a boy of 
five or six years, or even of a moietender age After the marriage 
she lives uitli some other man, a near relative on the maternal side, 
frequently an uncle, and sometimes with the boy-hnsband’s own 
father The progeny so begotten are affiliated on the boy-husband 
Wlien he comes of age he finds his wife an oldish woman and 
perhaps past child bearing So he, in his turn, contracts a umon 
witli some other boy's wife and procreates children 

A Reddi widow or divorcee may not re-marry, though this is 
allowed by the Fakanadus of Pattikonda and Ramallakota Taluks 
These may wear no signs of marriage and the progeny inherit their 
father's property equally with children bom in regular wedlock 

The news of a death among the Kapns is carried by a sweeper 
The dead man’s son receives a measure containing a light from the 
barber, and goes three times round the corpse At the burning 
ground (the dead are invariably burned) the barber goes three times 
round the corpse, carrying a pot containmg water and followed by 
the son, who makes boles in the pot The stream of water thus 
released trickles over the corpse The barber then breaks the pot 
into very small fragments If the fragments were large, water 
might collect in them, and be drank by small birds, which could 
bring sickness on children over whose beads they might pass 

On the day after the funeral " puja ” is performed, a plant 
of the Leucas Aspera variety is placed on the ashes, the bones 
are collected in a new pot and thrown into the river 

AgtKvllMal Ceremonies — On the first full moon day 
in the month of Bliadra-pada (September) the agricultural 
population celebrate a feast to appease the Ram God. The women 
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^ round the vUlage uuth baskets on their heads, containing 
Mar^sa leaves, i^o^^'eIS of different kinds and holy ashes They 
eg a ins for which they give some of the contents of the 

baskets pe Kipus take these to the fields and prepare cholam 
^el which they spnnkle round their fields A figure of a human 
being IS then made of ashes from the potters kiln, and this is called 
Jokumara ” or Eain God It is supposed to have the power of 
bringing dow'n rain at the proper time 


PARJAH (Contributed by Mr J Buchanan) 

This tribe is a comparaUvely small one and was originally an 
offshoot from the Gonds They reside principally in the Zamin- 
dan of Jeypore in the l&dras Presidency and in the Central Pro- 
vinces Bi IVhidras they number about 92.000 and about 13.000 in 
the Central Provinces 


There is a certain amount of confusion as to the name 
of tins tribe, but it appears that it is denved from the 
Sanskrit Paija, '* a subject,” and it is understood as snch by 
the people themselves, who use it in contradistinction to the free 
hillmen The name, however, appears to have become generally 
accepted in distingnishmg tins caste and the origmal mcamng of 
the name, though doubtless correct, appears to have merely an his- 
torical or traditional value The people are akin to the Khonds 
of the Ganjam Mahahs and are of a thrifty and hardworkmg disposi- 
tion of the cultivating type 

In their own country they arc recognised authorities 
on land matters and when a dilute ocenrs about tlic 
bouudaiies of fields possessed fay recent amvasl, a Faija is 
usually called in to point out ancient land marks The tnbe appears 
to have resided ongmally in tlie Madras Presidency and migrated 
from tlicrc to tlie Central Provinces In support of tliis theory one of 
their own traditions may be quoted It is to the effect that one 
of their ancestors was the cfder brother of tlie first Raja of Bastar 
when he lived in Madras to the south of Warangla Thence he 
had to flee on account of an invasion of Jdhhammcdans, and was 
accompanied by the Goddess Danteshwan, tlie tutelary deity of 
the Rajas of Bastar In accordance with the lommand of the 
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Coddess the youtl^ brother was considered as the Saja and rode 
on a horse, while the elder earned the baggage At Bhadrachallan 
they met the Bhatras and further on the Holbas The Goddess 
followed them, gmdmg their steps, but she stnctly ensoined the 
Haja not to look behind so as to see her When, however, they 
came to the sands of Sankani and Dankant, the tinkle of the anklets 
of the Goddess could not be heard for the sand The Raja there- 
fore looked bdiind him to sec if she was following, on which she 
told lum she could go no further with him, but he was to march 
as far as he could, and settle down The two brothers settled at 
length m Bastar, where the descendants of the younger became 
the ruling clan and those of the elder were their servants, the Parjas 

This story seems to indicate that the Farjas were the onginal 
Gond inhabitants of the country and were supplanted by a later im- 
migration af the same tnbe who reduced them to subjection and be- 
came Raj Gonds The Parjas still refer to the Rani of Bastar as 
their “ Bohn ” or younger brother’s wife and the custom is prob- 
ably based on the foregoing legend 

The tribe have exogamous totcmistic septs, as bagh 
a tiger, kachim a tortoise, bokda a goat, nelam a dog, 
etc If a man kills accidentally the animal after wbicli 
his particular sept is named, the earthen cooking pots are 
thrown away, the clotlies are washed and the house is purified 
with water in which the bark of the mango or jamnn tree (eugenia 
jambolana) has been steeped This is in sign of moummg as it 
IS thought that such an act is sure to bring misfortune 

Marriage is prohibited between members of the same 
sqpt As however the number of septs is rather small the 
rule is not now adhered to and members of the same 
sept are permitted to marry so long as they do not hve 
in the same village The proposal of marriage 'is made 
by the boy’s father, who first offers a cup of hqnor to the girl’s 
father in the bazar and subsequently explains his wishes If the 
girl’s father disapproves of the match he returns an equal quantity 
of liquor to the boy’s father on some other occasion, thus indicatmg 
his decision. The girl is usually consulted but httle heed is paid 
to her wishes. In the event of a girl becommg pregnant before 



marriage, the man is required to take her, giving the familj the 
presents cnstomaiy in the case of a marriage The man mat, if 
he wishes, subsequently many some other noman, but the girl ma.i 
not many at all It is essential for a man to be married at lea^t 
once, and an old bachelor mil sometimes go throngh the form of 
marriage with his maternal uncle’s daughter, ei'en though she b; 
an infant The bndegroom’s marriage expenses usual!} amount 
to some Rs 50 and the bride’s to about Ra 10 The dancing at 
these neddings is of rather a cunous character It ts called 
'* surch ” and the men near a particular dress consisting of a long 
coat, a tnrban and tno or three scarves thronn looscl} oicr the 
shoulders, nhich nith bells on their feet, and beads round thar 
necks, complete the ceremonial dress Music is provided by 
bamboo flutes, drums and an iron instrument resembling a flote 
and thqr sing as they dance, in a form of question and ansner be- 
tween the hnes of men and nomen — ^usually of a somenliat indecent 
character The marriage takes place at the boy’s house and it i> 
a peculiar custom that the bnde on going to the bndegroom’s honw 
to be mamed is accompanied only by her female relations — ^no mim 
of her family being alloned to be nith her This is prohabl} • 
reminiscence of the old custom of marriage by capture, as in former 
times she nould have been earned off b} force, the men of her 
family having been quelled Widons ma} rc-maiT} and a nidoo 
is practically compelled to many her late husband s }Oniig''r 
brother if h'e has one If she refuses, her parents turn her out 
of their house A man may divorce his nife if she is of had char- 
acter, or if she is supposed to be under an nnfaiouraWc star, or 
if her children die in infancy A divorced nomaii has the 'in-e 
rights as a nidon, as regards re-mamage 


In the Bareng Jlicdia, Pengn and Khond Dius.ons, it » eoj’ 
tomary for a man to many his paternal aunt's daughter. » 
cannot claim her as a matter of right, for the pnnciVc of fw * 
,s recognised amongst them The Dlmngado 
sj-stem, b} nliich bachelors and unraamed girls sleep 11. P 
parts of a village, is m force amongst the Parjas 

When a mamage is contemplated among » 

man’s parents present the girl’s parents n.tb the usual pruer 
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of liquor and rice, the following year the proposal is renewed and 
more presents of nee, a cloth and liquor are made and m addition 
a sum of money varying from ten to fifty rupees A ceremonj' 
takes place which consists of tlie suspending of a gourd between 
two poles, which is cut down with an axe as the contracting party 
comes before the bridegroom’s house The bnde is presented with 
a new cloth by the bridegroom’s parents as she enters the house 
The subsequent proceedings consist of feasting and drinking, and 
a dance in which both males and females take part is kept up till 
late at night A feast is held on the follow ing day and towards mid- 
day the bnde is formally made over to the bridegroom in the pre- 
sence of the Jantii and Mudile (caste elders) 

In one form of marnage among the Bandas, a >onng man and 
a maid retire to the jungle where they light a fire The maid then 
takes a burning stick and applies it to the amorous young man’s 
gluteal region If he cries out he is unworthy of her and she 
remains a maid If he does not, the marnage is at once consum- 
mated The application of the brand is probably light or severe 
according to the girl’s feelings for the j’oung man Another version 
has it that the girl goes off to the jungle with several men and 
the scene has been desenbed as being like the figure in a cotillion, 
as they come up to be switched with the brand Another account 
of this caste states that a number of youths, candidates for matn- 
mony, start off for a village wheie they hope to find a correspond- 
ing number of young women They make their wishes known to 
the elders, who receive them with all due ceremony and the youths 
are then introduced into an underground chamber, together with a 
corresponding number of j^oung girls, and in the darkness there, 
they have to grope about and make their selection, after which they 
ascend, each holding the girl be has selected by the fore- 
finger of one of her hands Bracelets aic put on her arms by the 
elders of the communit}- and two of the young men stand as sponsors 
for each bridegroom The couples are led to their respecbve 
parents who ajqirove and give tlieir consent The bridegroom 
then takes his bride home and she lives with him for a week At 
the end of this period she returns to her parents and is not allowed 
to see her husband for a year, when she is finally made over to 
him. 
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Religion and Festivals •—'Ibe Fatjas trotslup the saide 
class of divinities of the hills and forests as ore nsnallyteier- 
enced by priniitn'e tribes, as veil as Danteshiran, the tutelar! 
Goddess of Bastar A fen members of the tribe belong to the 
Bamandani sect, and on this account some evtni attention is paid 
to them. Most villages have a man aho is possessed by the dat} 
and his advice is taken in religious matters such as the detection 
of witches Another important person is the Nedha Ghunba or 
counter of posts He appoints the days for weddmgs, and also 
fixes anspicions dajs for the construction of a house or for tlie com- 
mencement of soning When ram is wanted, the people fi\ a piece 
of wood in the ground, calling it Bbimsen Deo or King of Clonds 
[They pour water oi'er it and pray to it, asking for ram 

Eveiy year, after the crops are harvested, they uorslup lbs 
nvets or streams in the village A snake, a jackal or a hare, or a dog 
iragging its ears, are unlucky objects to see when starting on a 
journey, as also is a dust devil blowmg along in front Wednesdav 
and Thursday are lucky dajs for starting a journey and the ope«- 
tions of sowing, reaping and threshing should be commenced and 
completed on one of these daj s When a man intends to build a 
house, he places on the ground a number of groups of three grams of 
rice, one restmg on the other two Each set is covered by a leaf cap 
with some earth to hold it down Nest morning these are inspected 
and if the top one has fallen doun the site is considered to be tacky, 
as indicating that the earth is wishful to bear the burden of a 
in tins place A house should face east and west and not north 
south Similarly the village roads should run cast and west iJ0« 
tlie starting pomt 

Ohe principal festirals are the Hareli or feast of the ue» 
vegetation in July The Kawakham, or feast of the new ^ 
in August or September and the Am-Nawakbam or new JtanS 
crop m April or May 

Tbc dead are invariablj buried Tlie coipse being laid m 
ground with the head to the east and feet to the west, ‘be 
of this being that among these pnmitnc people the idea exiles ^ 
the place of the dead is in the west, and a penon buried 
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manner desuibed is ready to start on his jotmnqr. Rice gruel, 
ivater, and a tooth stick are placed on the grave nightly lor some 
time alter death After the borial a dead fish is brought on a leaf 
plate ^ the mourners, who touch it and are partly purified The 
meaning of this nte, if there be any, is not knon-n The period 
of mourning varies from three to nme days, and after it is over 
the mourners and relatives must attend the next weekly bazaar and 
there offer liquor and su-eets m the name of the dead, who then be* 
comes an ancestor 

The Farjas are of the Munda stock, and are a sturdy, inde- 
pendent, happy and contented race They cannot be mistaken, as 
the mongoloid caste of countenance is very prononneed The face 
IS flat and an obliquity of eye is traceable, the hair on the face is 
scanty and the stature shoit and stocky Of this tnbe the Banda 
Fai^jas are the most primitive If the generally accepted theory 
of the advance of these peoples from the north is coirect, they must 
have been the farthest and most soutlierly outpost of the stock. 
They live on and below the range of ghats which divides the 3,000 
feet plateau from Malkongin Taluk — ^that is, on the edge of the 
Koi country, and it is a most remote and lonely tract of country 
There is a tabu among the Bouda Parjas, which prevents the 
women clothing themselves above the waist The loin cloth is 
extremely scanty and in the case of fully developed women it does 
not meet round the waist The curious part of tius custom is that 
the tabu does not extend indoors, and if a Parja woman clothes her- 
self while indoors, she must disrobe again before appeanng outside 
The legend wluch accounts for this extraordinary custom, runs to 
the effect that when Sita the wife of Rama was bathing in a river, 
she ivas seen by women of this tnbe, who laughed at and mocked 
her Thereon she cursed them and ordained that in future all 
women should shave their heads and wear 110 clotliing except a 
small covenng for decency’s sake The shaving of the women’s 
heads is earned out by a knife lent by the village blacksmith. 

’ ' Mr G A Grierson in the linguistic survey of India, Part 
IV, of 1906, states that the Patji language has liitlicito been con- 
sidered 'as identical ivith Bhatn Bliatri has now become a form 
of Uriya. Parji, on the other hand, is still a dialect of Gondi. 
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The Bhatias are a tribe inhabiting the State of Bastar in the Central 
Provinces 


The Farjas are a conglomerate caste made np of several en- 
dogamons sections and speak a language uhich vanes accord- 
ing to the locality These sections are divided up in the following 
manner — 

(i) Barang Jhodia, nho eat beef and speak Uri3a 

(s) Pengu Paija, sub-divided into those uho eat the desh of 
the buffalo and those uho do not Their language 
closely resembles that of the Khonds 

(3) Kliondi or IChondi Parja, are a section of the Khonds 

they eat beef and the flesh of the buffaloes and speak 
Kodn and Kondh 

(4) Parengi Parja, a section of the Gadaba They arc sub- 

divided into those who eat and do not eat tlie flesh of 
buffaloes, and they speak the Gadaba dialect 

(5) Bonds, Bunda or Nanga Parja, uho are hfceuise a section 

of Gadabas, calling themselves Bonda Gadaba and 
speak a dialect of Gadaba 

(6) Tagara Parja, who are a section of the Koyas and speak 

Kbya or in some ports Telegu 

{7) Dur Parja or Didayi Parja, uho speak Dnya 

Among Uie Barang Jhodias, the gidda (vulture), bagh (tiger) 
and nag (cobra) are regarded as totems 

Among the Pengu, Kondhi and Dur divisions, tlie two last arc 
apparently regarded as totems, and in addiUon to them the Bonds 
Parjas have Maiidi (cow) 


AGAMUDAIYAN — 

This IS a cultivating caste, found in all the Tamil distnefs 
Though less numerous now than th^ were some thirty 3 care ago 
they are still found in fairly large numbers in 
Chingleput, North Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore and Tnchi opoly 
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It IS considered possible that these people aie tlic descendants of the 
first immigrants from the Madura district, aho after long settle- 
ment in the Nortli, severed all connections ailh their Southern 
brethren In some districts Agamudaiyan occurs as a synonyu of 
Vellalas, Fallis and Melakkarans, a ho consider this caste name as 
superior to their own With legaid to the connection ahiih is 
reported to exist beta ecu tlicsc people and the Maravaus and 
Kalians the folloaing version of a legend is related ' 

The father of Ahalya decide to give her iii maniage to one 
a ho remained submerged under aater for a thousand years — long- 
evity a as apparently commoner in those dajs than noiv — ^Indra 
managed to remain submerged for 500 years, but Gautama suc- 
ceeded m his effort and a on the damsel Indra, consumed aith 
jealousy after his futile effort and possible feeling the effects of his 
five hundred jrears’ abstention from the fruits of the earth, deter- 
mined to seduce her and assuming tlic disguise of a cock an;nt at 
night to the abode of Gautama and croaed Gautama, thinking it 
aas neanng daan, rose and aent to a river to bathe Wlule he 
was away Indra joyfully assumed his natural form and accomplished 
his desire Two children were born, when Ahalya is said to have 
discovered the deception These children arc believed to have been 
the ancestors of the Maravans and Kalians Later a third child 
was bom from whom the Agamudaiyans arc descended The latter 
are said to have been greatly influenced by Brabmaiiism They 
engage Brahman Priests by uhom they perform all their birtli, 
marnage and death ceremonies At the census of 1891 the follow- 
ing were returned as the more important sub-divisions of the 
Agamudaiyans — ^Aivali Kattan, Kottaipattu, Malaiiiadu, Nattu- 
mangalam, Kajaboja, Kajakulam, Rajavasal, Kalian, Maravan, 
Tuluvan and Servaikkaran The name Rajavasal denotes those 
who are servants of Rajas and has been transformed into Rajavamsa 
meaning kingly parentage Kottaipattu means those of the fort 
and the Agmudaiyans believe that the so-called Kotai Vellalas of 
Tinnevelly are really Kottapattu Agamudaiyans 

One sub-division is called Sam (Cow dung) Unlike the Maia- 
vaiis and Kalians the Agamudaijaus have no exogamous septs or 
kilais 


* Castes and Tnbes of Sonlfaeni India 
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H.,. cetemony m .ogne among the poorer sections of 

am caste xs very simple The sister of the bridegroom proceeds 
to the home of ae bride on an auspicious day. folloncd a fen 
females, carrying a uoman’s cloth, a feu jeucls, flouers, etc The 
bride IS s^ted close to a uall, facing East She is dressed in a 
cloth which has been brought, and seated on a plank Betel leaies, 
areca nuts and flouers are presented to her bj the bridegroom’s 
sister and she puts them on her lap A turmenL-djed stnng nr 
garland is then placed lound her neck b^ the bridegrooms sister, 
u liile the conch shell or musical instrument is blon ii On the same 
day the bnde is taken to the bridegroom’s house ulicre a feast is 
held Among the more prosperous members of llic tribe the iiislo-n 
lb sonicwliat different, but description here is not iicecs'ari 
as these nelicr members of the tribe seldom emigrate 


The dead arc cither buried or cremated The corpse is tarried 
to the burial or burning ginnnd on a bicr or pilangiiin Oii the 
second or third day after dcatli the son and others go to the spsi 
and offer food to the deceased and a pot of natci is left it the «pn* 
riiosc who arc particular about pci forming the death ceremonies 
on an elaborate scale offer cooked food to the soul of the dead nnlil 
the jiftccntli da3'’, and carr^ out the final death ccrcmomcs (l.iMn.t'i- 
dliiram) on the si\tc;nlh daj’ Prcscnlb arc then gnen to BntI - 
mans, and after the death pollution has been rcniomd bi spnak- 
hug uitli liolj water, (pun^nliam) a feast is given to the rcIiti'C' 


Among tins caste vnrious minor deities arc worshipped , such 
as Aijanar, Pidan and Kanipannasnami 


YANADIA — 

The Vanadis are a wild Dravidun tribe found in the 'Me , . 
countrv Their origin as al-si their traditional oinipitioi v 'oc '• 
what obbcuro although tlicj tbcinsclvc.s assert that thci win ti.‘ 
original inhabitants of the jungle in the \ icinitj of tin riilical I 
According to the last Census Report, Ihc.v nunit>irs>' 
males and fiS.ipS females Tlicir distnlnit'on is as foll»’ ‘ - 


Agenej Tracts 

3,{^5 males 

S.ciJ limiUs 

Ganjim 

J.fioi .. 


Kistna 

d,®** „ 

h"*" .< 

Guntur 

9.027 

S.f37 .. 

Ncllorc 


*• 

Cuddapah 


?.»73 •• 
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The following legend relating to the Vanadis noted by Machen- 
7ie IS quoted from Thurston " Of old, one named Itaghava brought 
with him sixty families from Pancanatti distiict, locabng himself 
-nith them at SiiliancoUa, and, dealing the countiy, formed Ragha- 
vapuram. The people by degrees spiead themselves through a 
fen adjoining distncts A iishi, ulio came fiom Benares, and 
nas named Arabikcsiiaier, resided in Mad’hj'arauj'a (oi the central 
wilderness) and there, dailj' bathing in a river, paid homage to 
Siva. Tliese wild people of their own accord daily brought him 
fruits and edibles, putting them before him At length he enquired 
of them the reason Tlicj* replied that their countiy was infested 
by a terrible scipent and they wished to be taught the charms 
to destroy it, as well as the charms for other needful purposes 
He taught them and then laiiislicd away ’* 

Their religion is of an aiiiinistic nature and the methods of pro- 
ducing lire IS as primitive as their manner of hunting and fishing 

As will be seen from the table of distribution given above, the 
Yanadis arc found chiefly in the Nellorc district, their beadquai ters 
being on the island of Srihancnttn 

^laiiy are the sub-divisions of the Yanadis, the two chief being 
the Cbenchns and the jManchis Others aic the Reddi Yanadis, 
the Clialla Adavis and Kappaln The following arc some of the 
sub-castes and exogaraous sqits — ^Bandi (cart), Cliembetti (ham- 
mer), Igala (house lly), Kathtlnla (sword), Mckala (goal), Paniula 
(snake), Totla (garden), Jandaji (flag), Klugu (bear), etc Tlie 
names of these septs also constitute house names by which the 
Yanadis are known 

' As already indicated, then icligioii is, for the most part, 
animistic but they have their own paiticular village deities and are 
gradually beginning to woiship the gods of their more civilised 
neighbours Images of gods may now be seen on the walls of then 
dwellings rudely drawn in in various colours Several sects of the 
Yanadis have now embraced Hinduism in its entity and both 
Vaishnavas and Saivites can be counted amongst them 

The maiiiage ceremony is not considered a necessity in all 
cases although the Reddi Yanadis are very particular in this 
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Inspect It IS not customary foi the parents to arrange suitable 
inatchcs, the pailics ronccrncci being allomd full discretion in the 
matter Seduction is by no means uncommon and divorce is easilj 
ariaiiged Widou rc-marriagc carries uitli it a certain status and 
such a pel sou has been kiioun to have had as many as seven hus- 
bands The greater the number, the greater the lespect and should 
anj question of adulleri be under dispute such a uoman carries great 
weight If a wedding is arranged, the ullage pnest is consulted 
as to the most auspicious hour for the ceiemony and the noon hour 
IS invariablj- selected The marnage booth is set in place and the 
usual rites are olisened Feasting and the giving of presents is 
the order of the da3' and the significance of the moral tie is over- 
shadowed bj- the opportunit3- for indulgence in e\cessive eating 
and drinking 

The dead are usuall3 buned b3 the Yanadis The coipse is 
laid in front of the deceased’s house and washed After nee has 
been throw n on the bod3' it is placed on a biei and earned to the 


burial ground b3 the sons of the dead man In close proMmit3’ to 
the grave, a cross is drawn on the ground to represent the foar 
cardinal points of the compass Betel leaves, nuts and a copper 
com arc then placed b3' the side of the bod3’ The mourners place 
the bod3- in the grave with the face downwards whilst three hand- 
fuls of earth are throw n over b3' the sons of the deceased , the grave 
IS then filled in and the mourners proceed to the village where they 
undergo a process of purification Tins ceremony takes the form of 
bathing and the breaking of water chatties filled with water in bant 
of the dead man’s house Like ceremonies are performed on the 


third and sixteenth day after death and on the last occasion, an 
effigy IS made in clay to represent the deceased winch 
annointed by the relatives The effigy is earned to the e^ * 
tank where food in the shape of four balls of ncc are offered o i 
together wutli betel leaves and mone3- After due ccremon3i ‘ 
model IS slowly pushed into the water where it become disinc- 
giatcd The distnbution of cheroots and dnnk mart the amc ~ 
Sion of the ceremony and on tlieir jetum to the village, they P 
in music and dancing for the next twenty -four hours 
In conclusion, we would give the following note 
Thurston in the Castes and Tribes of Southern India. 
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up the Yanadis. It is notonous that, m tunes of scarcity, he avoids 
the famine relief 'works, for the simple reason that he does not feel 
free on them Nevertheless, a few are in pohce service Some 
of them. are kavalgars (watchmen), farm labourers, scavengers, 
stone-masons or bncklayers, others are pounders of nee, or 
domestic servants and are as a rule faithful They earn a liveli- 
hood also in subsidiary ways, by huntmg, fishmg, cobra-charming, 
collecting honey or fuel, rearing and selling pigs, practicing medi- 
cine as quacks and by thievmg ** “ An iron implement,” Mr F 
S MuUaly -wntes, ' *' called the stkkaloo liol, is kept by them osten- 
sibly for the purpose of digging roots, but it is really their jemmy 
and used in the commission of burglary It is an ordinary iron 
tool, pennted at both ends, one end being fitted in a wooden handle 
With this thev can dig through a wall noiselessly and qmckly and 
many houses are thus broken into in one night, until a good loot 
IS obtamed House breakmgs are usually committed in the first 
quarter of the moon Yanadis confess their own enmes readily 
but will never implicate accomplices Women are useful in 

the disposal of stolen property. At dusk they go round on their 
begging tours selling mats, and take the opportunity of dropping 
a word to the women of cheap things for sale and the temptation 
IS seldom resisted Stolen property is also earned m their market- 
ing baskets to the village grocer, the Komati Among the wild 
(Adavi) Yanadis, women are told off to acquire informaUon while 
lagging, but they chiefly rely on the liquor-shopke^ers for news, 
which may be turned to useful account ” 

The Bhunuas are a small Oriya caste of cultivatois found in 
the Jeypore district They allege that they were the first to culti- 
■vate the land in the hills and that their caste title was accorded 
them because they were called in as arbitrators in all matters of 
land disputes 

Thurston writing of these people states that " the Bhumias 
have s^ts, o g , bhag (tiger) and naga (cobra) A man can claim 
his paternal aunt’s daughter in marriage The wedding ceremony 


• Notes oa Cmtunol Classes of the Madras Viesideocy 
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IS much the same as among the Bottadas The jhoHa tonk (pre- 
sents) consist of liquor, nee, a sheep or fowl and cloths for the 
parents of the bnde A pandal (booth) made of poles of the sorghi 
tree, is erected in front of the bridegroom’s house and a Desan 
officiates The remarriage of widows is permitted and a younger 
brother usually marries his elder brother’s widow If a man 
divorces his wife, it is customary for him to giie her a rupee and 
a new cloth in compensation The dead are burned and pollution 
lasts for nine day's On the tenth day a ceremonial bath is taken 
and a feast, with copious supplies of liquor, is held ” 

BONA:— 

The Konas are a small caste of landowners and Onya speaking 
hill cultivators of whom it was noted in a previous Census Report 
that they " hold a position superior in the social scale to the Pirjas 
(Porojas), from whom, by compulsion and cajolery, they haic 
gotten unto themselves estates They are not of \ery long slaiul- 
mg (m Jeypore) Every Paiya village head is still able to point 
out the fields that have been taken fiom him to fona the Rona 
hamlet , and, if he is in antagonism with a ncighbouniig PtirP 
village on the subject of bouudanes, he will include the fields 
occupied by the Rona as belonging da jmc to his demesne ” 

The word Rona is said to he the Telegii equivalent of " battle 
and according to the Ronas themselves, their aiiicstors were sin-U 
brothers who settled at Nunda wbiih was the former lapital of the 
Rajas of Jeypore 

There are four cndogamoiis dnisions of the Rdtns, t/r — 
Rona Paiko, Odiya Paiko, KoUiya Paiko and Pattiya I’aiko lb* 
following are the e\-ogamous septs of these people Kora (sm , 
Bhag (tiger), Nag (cobra) and Matsya (fish) 

With regard to marriage, it is usual for a man to nuro I”' 
paternal uncle's daughter Wien a mirnagc is being ' 

bridegroom’s friends go to the house of the liridc vitli a mw c' 
and some money which is taken by the bride’s inothir, am a so ^ 
wherewithal for a caste feast On the day fised for tin. «<.<Wi , . 

• Cutes and 7ril<« <rf Soutliirn Intiui 
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the customary booth is erected in front of the biidegroom’s house 
and the pair are made to sit uitli a screen between them Their 
hands are pined by the officiating priest, likewise the ends of tlieir 
cloths in which are tied grains of rice, betel leaves and nuts The 
screen is then removed and the pair enter the house. The knotted 
cloth IS unjoined but retied every morning for the next three dajrs 
Widow remarriage is permitted, the younger brother usually marry- 
ing the widow of his elder brother 
KUMMARA (fill in bat a, Kumbato) — 

hir H A Stuart in the Madras Census Report of 1891, states 
that the potters of the Madras Presidency outside the Tamil 
country and Malabar are called Kummara in Telcgu, Rumbaro 
in Uriya and Knmbara in Canarese, all these names being corrupt 
forms of the Sansknt word Knmbhakara, pot maker (ku, earth). 
In social position they are considered to be a superior class of 
Sudras The Telegu Kummaras were cooks under the ancient 
kings and many of them still work in that capacity m Sudra 
houses The Kumfaaros arc purely Vaishnavites and employ 
Boishnob priests, while tlie Kummaras and Kumbaras call in 
Biahmans Widow le-marriage is allowed among the Unya sec- 
tion alone All of these eat flesh It is further stated that 
“ Kummaras or Kusavans are the potters of the country and 
were probably at one time a single caste, but are now divided into 
Telegus, northern Tamilians and southern Tamilians, who have 
similiar customs but will not mter-marry or eat together The 
northern and southern potters differ in that the former use a wheel 
of earthenware and the latter one made of wood The Telegu 
potte]:s arc usually follow eis of Vishnu and the Tamilians of Siva, 
some bemg also Lingaj'ats and therefore bury their dead All the 
potters claim an impure Brahmanical descent, telling the following 
story regarding their origin A learned Brahman, after long study, 
discovered tlie day and hour in which he might beget a mighty 
ollspnng For this auspicious time be waited long and at its 
apjnoach started for the house of his selected bnde, but floods 
detained him and, when he should have been with her, he was stop- 
ping in a potter’s house ” 

“ He was, however, resolved not to lose the opportunity and 
by tlie daughter of his host, he had a son, the celebrated Salivahana 
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Tbis bew, in bis mhucy, developed a gemus for potter; and used 
to amuse himself by making eartbem figures of mounted v amors, 
which he stored m large numbers in a particular place After a 
time, Vikramarka invaded Southern India and ordered the people 
to supply him with pots for his army They applied to Sahvahaaa 
who miiacnlonsly infused life into his clay figures and led tliem to 
battle against the enemy, whom he defeated and the conntiy 
(blysore) fell into his hands Eventually he was left as its ruler 
and became the ancestor of the early Mysore Sajas Such is the 
story current among the potters, who generally bdieve that thqi 
are his progeny They all live in a stale of poverty and ignorance 
and are considered of a low rank among other Sudras ” 

BOTTADAi— 

According to Mr H A Stuart, the Bottadas are “ a class of 
Uriya cultivators and labourers speaking hinna or Lucia, other- 
wise known as Bastuna, a dialect of Unya Mr Taylor says the 
caste IS the same as Muna Bat whether idenhcal or 

distinct. It seems clear tliat both are sub-divisions of the great Goad 
tnbe ” '• 

According to Thurston there is a tradition amongst llicse 
people that tlieir ancestors dwelt at Barthagada and came to live 
in Vizagapatam at a later date Barthagada is believed to have 
been a place somewhere in the vicinity of what is now the Bastar 
Feudatory State and it is noteworthy that Bottadas are still to he 
found in Bastar which would seem to substantiate the tradition 
The caste is divided into three endogamous gioops — 

(i) Bodo or genuine Bottadas 

( 3 ) Madhya, the offspring of Bottada men and foreign 
women. 

(3) Sanno, descendants of Madhj a men and non-Madloa 

women 

As might be expected, the purest stock have a certain am^l 
of contempt for their hybnd brethren and consider themse v 
be snpenor in cveiy respect 
* JUadras Census Keport 289^ 
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Amongst tlie Bodos are to be found the following exog^niouid 
septs — Kochchimo, tortoise, Bliag, tiger, Goyi, lizard. Nag, 
cobra, Kukkuro, dog, Makado, monkey, Cheli, goat 


Bodo girls may be married before or after puberty and when 
a match is contemplated, the prospective bndegroom’s parents take 
liquor and nee to the house of the bnde, which is accepted or re- 
fused liy her family according to whether or not the manage pro- 
posal is considered acceptable If the match is looked upon with 
favour, a subsequent visit of like nature is made and 
the call IS duly returned by the bnde’s parents The 

prehminaiy arrangements for the marriage are then settled and 
nine days before the date fixed for the wedding, paddy and the 
sum of Rs a is taken to the house of the bnde and a feast is held 
The actual marriage ceremony is held at the bndegroom’s house 
and the village priest offiuates A pandal or bndal booth is erected 
and the bnde is conducted thither. The ends of the cloths of the 
wedding pair are tied together, and with their little fingers en- 
twined, they walk seven times round the pandal The sacred fire 
or homam is then kindled and into it are thrown seven difierent kinds 
of wood, also gbi, nee, milk and jaggeiy The bnde and bnde- 
groom are sprinkled with turmenc, nee dots made on the forehead 
and annomted with castor oil New cloths are presented to them 
and the ceremony is concluded with a caste feast As in the case 
of the Bavun caste, widow re-mamage is permitted and the mar- 
nage of a younger brother with the widow of his elder brother is 
not uncommon If, however, a widow le-mames anyone else, the 
new husband has to pay a fine which is usually a goat, or liquor 
and rice to the caste fellow’s 


Divorce is permitted and when a man divorces his wife, he is 
required to give her a maintenance allowance in the form of a new 
cloth, some paddy and a rupee In the event of a woman divorcing 
herself and entering into a marriage contract with another man, 
the latter has to pay the first husband the sum of twenty rupees, 
part of which is spent on a caste feast to which all parties concerned 
are invited 
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The Bottadas burn tlicir dead and a death polliihon penod last- 
ing for ten dajs is observed, during which time, agiicnltural nork 
has to cease and no food is cooked in the house of the deceased 


According to Thurston, the Bottadas are considered to be the 
best cultivators in the Jeypore Agency and have assumed a high 
social rank The sacred thread is norn in many cases at the tune 
of marriage and afteniards and it is alleged tliat the nght to wear 
it lias acqaiicd by purchase from a former Baja of Je^pore 


JHADI TELENOA-— 

• A small caste in the Qastar State who appear to be a muiture 
of Gonds and the lower Telugu castes, the name meamng “ the 
]ungly Tclegus ” They have also been called the Balji or Balya 
caste, but it is doubtful iihetlier the name applies, as Bussell sa}s 
this lias an error in the 1901 Census The caste has three sub- 
divisions, the Purait, Surait and Pohni There are also to the usual 
eicogamous septs, the names of which are of totenustic origin 


Each sept has a deity of its own, who is usually some local 
godling symbolised by a wooden post or a stone They offer in- 
cense, rice and a fowl to their ancestors in Chait (March) at the 
new year and at the festival of the new rice in Bhadoon The usual 
seasonal festivals are celebrated, with much beer dnnbng and 
mnar The tnbe liave a strong belief in witchcraft and magical 
devices 


Mainages must be performed before the girl attains pnbeitf. 
but a maiden must be tendered first as a bnde for her 
brother’s son or her father’s sister’s son If a girl has nrt been 
married before puberty, she may be married by an abndged n e 
which consists of rubbing her with oil and turmeric, mve^ M 
with glass bangles and a neiv doth and giving a feast to the cas 
In such a case the bridegroom must first go through a * 1 “® 
xiaee with a branch of the Mabna tree At a regular ma^aff. 

rS™. O, M.h- .. « u, 

Divorce is permitted and widoiv marriage is allo^, bu 
“tom in this tribe is unusual m so far that the widow may 


Ifadras Census Report, 1891 
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mart; her late husband’s brother, noi his first cousin, nor any 
member of his sept 

BEDAR or BOYA:— 

The progenitors of this sturdy caste have figuied largely in the 
history of the country as stalwart warriors and were conspicuous 
in the eighteenth century by reason of the part played by them in 
assisting Hyder Ah in the terrible depredations committed in the 
lower Carnatic. Their descendants have, however, since forsaken 
their original occupation as “ brave and faithful tliieves ” as they 
have been epitomised by the historian, in favour of more peaceful 
pursuits For the most xmrt, they have now embraced the calhng 
of agriculture and allied crafts and have settled down as quiet cul- 
tivators and herdsmen 

As far as recruiting for the Tea Industry is concerned, the 
following tables will show the distribution of the Bedais m the 
districts from which it is hoped to obtam labour now that the 
irksome terntonal restnefaons relating to Assam recruiting have 
been withdrawm by the Madias Government 

Total population as per Census Report for 1921 440,298 

Distribution — 



Souls 

Souls 

Agency Tiacts 

2,380 Ncllore 

. 8,ioS 

Vizagapatam 

4,673 Cuddapah 

10,617 

Kistna 

6,939 Bellary 

127,789 

Guntur 

3,959 Anantapur 

. 124,236 


The Bedars are an enlightening example of the growth of caste 
sub-division The Telegu-speaking Soyas and the Canarese Bedars 
arc divided into two mam divisions of Uni or village men and Myasa 
or gross-land men, each of these divisions is again sub-dividcd into 
i a number of exogamous Bedages The best known arc the Yem- 
malavaru or buffalo men, Hardalavaru or herdsmen, Fulavam or 
flower men and Hinalavain 01 fl^ men " Eadi Bedaga has its own 
deity which is spcaally woisliippcd As Thurston points out, it is 

• Vtie Thnrston " Cas-te and Inbc* of Soalhcrn India ” 
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evident that, by reason of the same names non homed by Boyas and 
Bedas alike in both the Uru and Myasa divisions, the Boy as and 
Bedas have sprung from the same homogeneous stock Even so, a 
distinchon is non in evidence, for the tno divisions observe rigid 
laws relating to inter-marriage and certain scruples are in CMStcncc 
regarding food and communal feasting 


Religion — ^Regarding the religion of the Bedars, Jlr 
Mainnanng states — “ They norship both Siva and Vislinn 
and also different gods in different localities In the 
North Areot distnct, tliey' norship Tln^tisvami In Kurnool, 
it IS Eanya Bevudti In Cuddapali and Ananiapur il is 
Ghendrttgadu and many in Anantapur worship ALkamma, 
who IS beheved to be the spirit of the seven viigins 
Cocoanuts, nee and dal form the offering of the Beyas The nomcn, 
on tlie occasion of the Nagalasauthi or snake festival, norship the 
Nagala swami by fasbng and pouring milk into the holes of “ nhitc 
ant ” hills By tins, a double object is fulfilled Tlic " ant ” licap 
IS a favourite duelling of the nagar or cobra and it nas the buna! 
place of Valmibi, so homage is paid to the two at the some time Once 
a year, a festival is celebrated in honour of the deceased ancestor®. 
This generally takes place about the end of November Tlic Boyas 
make no use of Brahmans for religious purposes They are only 
consulted as regards the auspicious hour at which to tic the lah 
at a wedding Though the Boyas find little use for the Brahmans 
there are times when the latter need the services of the Boyas 
The Boy a cannot be dispensed with, if a Brahman wishes toper- 
form Vontigadu, a ceremony by which he hopes to induce favour- 
able auspices under which to celebrate a marriage Tlic ston has 
It that Vontigadu was a destitute Boya, who died from starvation 
It IS possible that Brahmans and Sudras hope in some vrai to 
ameliorate the suffenngs of the race to whiili Vontigadu liclongcd. 
by feeding sumptuously his modem representative on the ocra® - 
of pcrfonnmg the Vontigadu ceremony On the morning ot 
dav on which the ceremony, for which favonroble 
quircd, are performed, a Boya is invited to the house ^ 

a present of gingelly (5raa,,ii..ii) od, ^ 

This done, lie returns, carrying m hm 

of which a hme has been stuck He is ' j j. 

and there given a good meal. After finishing the m«l, 
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from, the cowshed and dash^ ont of the house, uttenng a piercing 
yell and wavmg his dagger He on no account looks behind him. 
iThe inmates of the house follow for some distance, throwing water 
wherever he has trodden By this means, all possible evil omens 
for the coming ceremony are done away with “ 

Marriage — ^Amongst the Myasa Bedars, the preliminary 
arrangements for a marriage are made by the parents of the parties 
concerned in consultation with the village headman On the day 
of the wedding, the bnde and bridegroom are required to sit on 
a platform and five married men place stained rice on various parts 
of the bridegroom’s body A similar ceremony is performed by 
five-marncd women on the bride and after the performance has been 
repeated three times the bridegroom takes the tali, and, with the 
sanction of the assembled Bedars and the consent of the parents, 
ties It round the bndes neck. The tali is, on some occasions, tied 
by a Brahman and not by the bridegroom The marriage ceremony 
IS usually performed at the bride’s house whithei the bridegroom 
and party repair on the eve of the ceremony when a feast is held 
to which the bridegroom’s parents contribute rice, betel leaves and 
nuts On the following day four big posts previously smeared with 
turmeric are placed so as to form a square and nine turns of thread 
are made round the posts Inside the square, the bndegroom and 
two young girls are seated and duly anointed The bridegroom 
and one of the girls are then earned to the temple, followed by the 
bnde and the others assembled After this ceremony has been 
performed, the party return to the bnde’s house and the tali is 
duly tied round the neck of the bnde In the evening the con- 
traebng couple sit inside the house and by tliem is placed a big 
brass dish on which is placed cooked nee, jaggery (sugar) and curds 
After partaking thereof tliey go away and five men approach the 
dish and devour the food with all possible speed This last per- 
formance IS known as the special eating and in some parts men and 
women alike partake, and it is believed that should one of the fcasters 
choke or fall ill during the following few months, it is due to 
irregular behaviour on the part of the bnde and bndegroom The 
marnage ceremony lasts from three to four days and after being 
annointed on the fourth or fifth day the ceremony is considered as 
concluded when the bnde’s father has presented his son-in-law with 
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a cloth, a turban and a silver nng A man may many tno sisters 
provided that the elder is married before the 3 oungcr and divorce 
Js permitted on the grounds of aduftery and cruelty , all cases to be 
decided b^' a panchatyai The divorced iioman is treated as a aidov 
and mdou re-marnage is not permitted It is non permissible 
for a nidoir to keep house for a man, and should any children be 
bom as a result of their relatioiiship, such offspring may be legi- 
timised by the simple remedy of a free distribution of country spirit 
amongst the caste fellows 


DealJi Ceremonies — ^MHien a Ufu Bedar dies, his body is 
earned to the burial ground by a number of his jat ihoi and he 
is decked nith floners and a new clotli The sons of the deceased 
each place a quarter anna in the mouth of the corpse A grave is 
dug, the body placed to rest and the earth filled in A mound is 
placed at the head of the grave and five quarter anna pieces placed 
thereon An essential part of the ceremony is the spnnkhng of 
water round the grave by the eldest son of the deceased, after which 
the son repairs to his home but on no account must he look in Bw 
direction from whence he came Should the deceased be wthemt 
heir, the person who officiates is entitled to the property , ^ 

the dead person On the third day succeeding the banal, the 
mound over the grave is destroyed and in its place three slones 
ate deposited Food is prepared and placed by the gxaie and cart 
IS taken that kites do not devour the preparation On the aim 
day, the divasa (the day) ceremony is performed IVhere the a 
ceied died, is placed a brass bowl fashioned to represent the sw 
of the man Food offerings are made and the bowl, 
the local deities, are taken in procession to a stream and wash 

It IS said that the spints of men w ho die ^ 

C^find favour in the Western -f 

^.dered as the person who bad endured nupital bliss 

cession of years • 

■■ .c«le».nainbes of Sowthem »*» 
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BEVALA^ 

This caste, the name of which signifies belonging to God, is an 
exogamons sept of the Oddis Their numbers ate not consider- 
able and as a caste, do not call for special comment in these pages. 

DEVANGA^- 

A caste of Telegu speaking weavers found throughout the 
Madras Presidency According to the last Census Report, they 
number 144,094 males and 144,742 females 


Their distribution in the recruiting areas is as follows . — 


Agency Tracts 

Souls 

1,796 

Nellore 

Souls 

11,062 

Gaiqam 

15.376 

Cuddapah 

S.487 

Vizagapatam 

21,131 

Rumool 

917 

Godavari 

24.213 

Bellary 

1.910 

Ristna 

13.693 

Anantapur 

7.05a 

Guntur 

8,185 




Origin — These people are also known as Jadaru or Jada (great 
men), Dendra, Devara, Dera, Sem3'an and Sedan Accordmg to 
Thurston, the following legend is related regarding the origin of the 
caste “ Brahma havmg created Manu, told him to weave clothes 
for Devas and men Accordingly Manu continued to weave for 
some years and reached hear en through his piety and virtuous life 
There being no one left to weave for them, the Devas and men had 
to wear garments of leaves Vexed at this, thej- prayed to Brahma 
that he would rescue them from their plight Brahma took them 
to Siva, who at once created a lustrous spirit and called him 
Devalan Struck with the brilliancy thereof, all fled m confusion, 
exceptmg Parvati, who remained near Siva Siva told them that 
Devalan was created to weave clothes, to cover the limbs and bodies 
of Devas and men, whose descendants are in consequence called 
Devangas (Deva angam, limb of God) Devalan was advised to 
obtain thread from the lotus stalks ^ringing from the navel of 
Vishnu and be secured them after a severe penance On his way 
back he met a Rakshasa, Vajradantan by name, who was domg 
* Castes and Tribes of Sontbeni ladia 
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penance at a hermitage, disguised as a San^'asi Deceived bv lu<i 
appearance, Devalan paid homage to him and determined to spend 
the night at the hermitage But towards the close of the da^, the 
Riahi and his followers threw off their disguise and appeared in 
their true colonrs as Asuras Devalan sought the assistance of 
tVishnu and a chakra was given to him, with which he attempted 
to overthrow the increasing number of Asuras He then iniokcil 
the assistance of Chaudanayaki, a Chaudeswari, who came riding 
on a lion and the Asuras were killed olf The mighty Asuras who 
met tlieir death, were Vajradantan (diamond toothed), Pu- 
gainethran {smoke-e3'ed), Pugaimugan (smoke-faced), Chithiascnan 
(leader of armies), and Jejadrathan (owner of a iictorj-sCLiinng 
car) The blood of these five w as coloured respectively , y ellow , red, 
white, green and black For dyeing threads of different colours, 
Devalan dipped them in the blood The Dewngas claim to be the 
descendants of Devalan and say that they are Devanga Brahmans, 
on the strength of the following stanza, which seems to have been 
composed by a Devanga pnest, Sambalinga Ifurti by name — 


Manu was bom in the Brahman caste, 

He was snrely a Brahman in the womb, 

Tliere is no Sudraism in this caste, 

Devanga had the form of Brahma " 

Religion —The Devangas as a rule ate Samlcs and 
hngum In certain parts of the Ganjam distnct, Bnihm.n. Wk are 
kepTand, shonld one die, very elaborate funera 
toned Tire buy mg of the bull is considered to be a ler. 

torious act 

amudeswan. a form of 

and an annual festival ^ ? L nroniineot caste 

All wealing must cease dunng ‘ Sacnfi*-ts are 

people aie required to fast and avoid polio aoewbl. are 

p<-" 

to the individual tastes of the participators. 
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Caste JDivision — The Devangas are divided into many enda- 
gamons sects, but the main division is of a linguistic nature of nhich 
there are two mam sections, Canarese and Tdegu The former 
have embraced Brahmamcal conceptions and many wear tlie sacred 
thread, whilst the latter are more conservative 

Man wge — There is little difierence in the marriage cere- 
monies of the Devangas to distinguish them from other castes of 
their stock and no special comment here is necessary It is how- 
ever significant to note that opinion is very divided amongst them 
regarding the question of widow re-marnage, for m some places 
it is permitted whilst in others it is strictly forbidden 

Dfath Ceieinoiues — The same remarks apply to their observ- 
ance of funeral rites The dead are nsually buried m a sitting 
position and before the grave is filled, a cord is attached to the 
choU or hair knot by which means, the head is maintained in an 
upright position until the grave has been completely fiUed up with 
earth. 

JATAPU:— 

Although It IS evident that at one time, the Jatapns were a 
section of the Khonds, they have now come to be considered as a 
separate caste and if mlerrogated, state that they consider them- 
selves to be superior to the Kbonds 

'According to the last Census Report, tliey number 39,135 
males, 42,709 females and their distributions is as follows — 

Agency Tracis 53.984 souls 

' Ganjam 9.38? i> 

Vizagapatam 18,457 „ 

The caste is divided into a number of septs of which the fol- 
lowing are examples — 

Thonka, who revere a species of wild fbivl 
Mamdangi, who ivorship the cow 
Koneda Gorre, who revere certam breed of sheep, 
Roalaka (arror^. 
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Kutraki (imW goal) 
Vinka (white ants) 


Marriage — iMamage is celebrated either before or after 
puberty There is little of note to distinguish a Jatapu a edding from 
that of other Telenga castes of the plains The bride puce usually 
consists of a iieii clotli for the bride’s mother and nee and liquor 
for the rest of tlie caste fellou s On the day fixed for the ccrcinonj , 

tlie bride is led to the bridegroom’s house and after a feast, the 
contiacting couple have to undergo a toe nail paring cctcinon} 
This completed, their nrists are joined together bj' a unst thread, 
and after bathing, another feast is held 


Widow re-marnage is alloued and divorce is pcmiissable, 
divorcees being aliened to enter into another contract should they 
so desire 


Death Ceicmouies —The dead are usually buried, with the 
exception of those who die from snake bite and they are burnt 
Death pollution is observed for three days during which time, all 
work ceases Sraddh ceremonies are performed in' honour of the 
departed and once m twenty years, the caste folk congregate and 
sacrifice a goat lu honour of the ancestors 


golla.— 

" The Gollas,” Mr H A Stuart writes in the Manual ol tlic 
North Arcot district, " are a great pastoral caste of the Telc^ 
people TIic traditions of the caste give a descent from the god 
Krishna, whose sporting with the milkmaids plajs a prominen 
part in Hindu mj thologj The hereditary occupation of the Gollas 
is tending sheep and cattle and selling milk, but manj of tlicm 
have now acquired lands and are engaged in farming and some arc 
in Government sen-ice They are quiet, inoffcnsii-c and comparv 
lively honest In the time of the Nabobs, this last eharactcnstic 
secured to them the privilege of guarding and 
and one subdivision, Bokhasa Gollas, owes its origin “> 

vice Even now. those who are employed >" P^^-i^'^ltbLgh 
bags of money in the district treasunes are called Gollas aU g 
they Slong to other castes As a fact they do hold a respectable 
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position and, thoi^h poor, are not looked down upon, for they 
tend the sacred cow Sometimes they assert a claim to he regarded 
as representatives of tlie Go-Vaisya division Their title is 
Mandadi, but it is not commonly used " 

Again, the same writei records that “ the social status of the 
Gollas IS fairlj' high, for they are allowed to mix freely with the 
Kapu, Kamma, and Balija castes and the Brahmans will take 
buttermilk from tlieir hands Tliey emplc^- Satanis as their 
priests In their ceremonies there is not much difference between 
them and the Kapus The name Golla is geneialli' supposed to be 
a shortened foim of Sanskrit ‘ Gopala ’ ' (protector of cows) ” 

The following figures as compiled for the last Census Beport 
will show the numeiical stiength and distribution of the Gollas 
throughout the recruiting districts of tlie Madras Presidency 


Total strength 454,006 males, 452,781 females 



Souls 


Souls 

Agency Tracts 

6,674 

Kistna 

109.04s 

Gaujam 

74,401 

Guntur 

104,830 

Vizagapatam 

1511556 

Nellore 

111,686 

Godavari 

449.097 

Cuddapah 

57.776 

Kumool 

61,046 

Bellary 

25.355 

Anantapur 

49.463 




Of the many sub-divisions of the Golla caste, tlie following are 
quoted from Tliurston (op cit) — 


Erra or Ycrra (red) Alleged to be descendants of a Brahman 
and a Golla woman 

Ala or Mekala, who tend sheep and goats 
Puja or Puni 

Gangeddu, who exhibit peiforming bulls 

Gauda, who in Vizagapstam, visit the western parts of the dis- 
trict during the summer months and settle outside the villages 


Madras Census Report 1S91 
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They lend their herds and sell milk and curds to the villagers 
Shma 
Pakanati 
Racba (royal) 

Peddeti (beggars) 

In common with other Tclegu castes, the Gollas have their 
various exogamous septs and gotras such as 

Agm— fire Nakkala— jackal 

Avula— coivs Saddikudn— food 

Gundala — stones Vanfcaj*ala — ^bnnjal 

Gurram — ^liorse. 

Gorrela — sheep 
Satan — dagger 

The Puja Gollas claim supenonty over the others and descent 
from a line of kings 

Amongst the Gollas can be found Vaishnavites and also the 
special worshippers of Siva When the villagers are assembled 
for worship, a number of fibre ropes are placed in a box together 
with swords and the local idols The box and its contents are then 
placed bmeath a booth made of split bamboo and decorated with 
flowers Alongside is placed a pot containmg smaller pots, cowry 
shells and the image of a bull Prayers are then offered, after 
which the box and pots are carefully stored in a room until the 
next occasion and nobody under pollution is allowed to enter the 
room 

Maittagc — A ceremony called Ganga puja is earned out by 
the Gollas at the time of a marriage fesUval and the puja is extend- 
ed over three days. 

Death Ceremonies —The only outstanding ceremony of note 
connected with the Golla ceremony is that the corpse after it has 
been washed is placed on a mortar and two pestals are placed by the 
side, also a lighted lamp at the head 
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Domb or Dombo is alleged to be derived from dvmha meaning 
a devil and no doubt has certain reference to the charactenstic 
thieving propensities of the tribe 

The Dombs are a Dravidian caste of menials foundj so far as 
the Madras Presidency is concemedj m the hill tracts of Vizaga- 
patam and the Ganjam district The following figures taken from 
the Madras Census Report of 1931 will show their numerical 
strength and distribution — 

Males, 34,391 Females, 35,935 

Vizagapatam Agency Tracts 65,488 souls. 

Ganjam Agency Tracts 4,806 ,, 

It would seem that the Dombs of Madras are an offshoot of 
the Dom caste found in Behar and Bengal for their customs vary 
very little from those of the mam tnbe domiciled farther to the 
Korth Like the Dorns, the Dombs are despised by other castes 
and are, to all intents and purposes, social pariahs 

Occupation — -What traces of a traditional occupation remain, 
indicate that the Dombs were, at one bme, weavers, and, although 
for the most part, they are now engaged in domestic service of a 
memal order, weavers and general traders can still be found amongst 
them 

The Dombs are akin to the Fanos, found m the Rhond countt}' 
and, in fact the caste titles are almost interchangeable 

Religion- — Regarding the rehgion of the Dombs, Mr Fawcett 
remarks that " their chief god — ^probably an ancestral spirit — is 
called Kaluga There is one in' each village, in the headman’s 
house The deity is represented by a pie piece (a copper com), 
placed m or over a new earthen pot smeared with nee or turmeric 
powder Dunng worship, a silk doth, a new doth or a wet cloth 
may be worn, but one must not dress in leaves Before the mangoes 
are eaten, the first fruits are offered to the moon, at the full moon 
of the month of Chitra.” 
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'There is no item of particular note in the birth, marriage or 
death ceremonies of the Dombs as these adhere in general prin- 
ciple to those of the Dorns 

GADABAi— 

The Gadabas are a tribe found in the Vizagapatam district 
Formerly their means of subsistence was confined to hunting, but 
with the preservation of forest land and the restriction of shooting 
licenses, this pursuit is gradually being forsaken in &iour of 
agnciilture 

They number 17,164 males, 17,183 females in the Agency Tracis 
10,181 „ 8,917 „ „ Vizagapatam 

According to tradition, the tribe owes its name to the fact that 
its ancestors came from the banks of the Gadaban (Godavan) River 
and settled at Kandapur, the former capital of Jej^iotc * 

They have a language of their own, which, according to 
Rev. G A Gnerson, belongs to the Alunda linguistic family. 


The Gadabas are divided into five mam sections The Bodo 
(big), Gutob, Patenga, Olaro, Kaththiri and Kapn The last two 
are found in the plains, whilst the first three arc domiciled in the 
Agency Tracts 


The Gadaba women maj' sometimes be distinguished by the 
peculiar bustle or skirt favoured by them and the following legend 
taken from the Gazetter of the Vizagapatam District inaj account 
for Its appearance " A goddess sisited a Gadaba Milage iticognilo 
and asked leave of one of the women to rest on a cot Slie wis 
brnseqnely told that the proper scat for beggars was the floor and 
she consequently decreed that thenceforth, all Gadaba women 
should wear a bustle to remind them to avoid ihurJishncss - 
Female cloths are made bj the women folk themscUes from cotton 
thread and fibre and according to Mr Thurston (op cit ). the fol- 
lowing is the legendarj' account given bj the Gadalas in 
tion of the peculiar dress adopted bj their women folk \\Tien 
Rama, during his banishment was wandenng in the forests of 
^Ihncvton, Caste< and Tribe* of Soothem Indi* 
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Bandaka, his ivife Sita accompanied him in spite of his entreaties 
to the contrary. It was one of the cruel terms of his step-mother 
Eiaika, that Rama should near only clothing made from jungle 
fibre, before leaving tlie capital According to the Hindu religion, 
a virtuous wife must share both the sorrows and joys of her lord 
Consequent!}', Sita followed the cKample of Rama and wore the 
same kind of clothing They then left the capital amidst the loud 
lamentation of the citizens Boring their wandenngs, they met 
some Gadaba women, who mocked and laughed at Sita Where 
upon she cursed them and condemned them to wear no other dress 
but the cloth made of fibre " 

Of the Bodo and Olaro sections of the Gadabas, tlie foUowmg 
septs ate to be found — 

Rora (sun) Kira (parrot) 

Hag (cobra) GoUan (monkey) 

Bhag (tiger) 

Mairtage — Girls ate married after the age of puberty The 
parents of a young man, when it has' been decided that the latter 
should marry, repair to the house of the desired bnde, carrying 
with them gifts of nee and liquor They come ostensibly to ask 
a favour, but no mention is made of the purport of the visit After 
they have partaken of a meal, thor adjourn and, on a day fixed 
by the head man of the village, a number of the aged relations of 
the youth visit the girl’s house and fix the preliminaries of the 
match They also are expected to partake of the hospitality of 
the house, after which they return to their homes On the day 
of the wedding, the bridegroom’s family visit the village of the 
bride, contribute a rupee towards the marriage expenses, distribute 
vanotts gifts to the relatives of the bnde and present eveiy other 
female in the village with eight annas, probably to compensate for 
the loss of the girl from the ranks of the village beauty chorus 
The bnde is presented with glass bangles to be worn on the nght 
wnst and a head necklace The remaming ceremonies follow in 
- broad pnnciple, the rcquireroenls of mamages amongst odier castes 
with the exception that with certain sections of the Gadabas the 
ceremonies afford interesting examples of the old custom of marnage 
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by capture The male relatives and friends of the bnde congregate 
and form a cordon round the bnde The prospective bndegroom 
musters the stalwarts of his village and, at their head, charges the 
exposition and fights until the bride has been secured Nowadays 
these skirmishes are, no doubt, executed according to plan but there 
IS every reason to believe that the custom is an echo of the past 

Rchgton — ^In the main, the rehgion of the Gadabas requires 
but the observance of feasts at certain intervals of the year The 
chief feast or festival is the hunting feast held in March or Apnl 
On this occasion, the male population of the village go forth to hunt 
and if unsuccessful, are pelted with cow dung on their return, if 
on the other hand, their efforts have been frmtful, they take their 
revenge m quite a mascuhne manner 

Their gods are loosely classified under the general term Devata, 
the chief deities hemg Ganga Devi, Iswara, Bhairava and Jhankara 
The last named is the god of land, crops, etc , and is specially 
revered Temples are not usually erected but the pujas are offered 
in sacred groves set apart • 

" There is,” Mr G F Faddison writes, ” rather a cunous 
custom m connection with a village goddess. Close to her shnne 
a swing is kept On this swing, once a year at the great village 
festival, thorns are placed and the village pnest or pnestess sits 
on them without harm If the pujan is a male, he has been made 
ueuter But, if the village is not fortunate enough to possess a 
eunuch, a woman jierforms the ceremony (At the fire walking 
ceremony at Nuvagode in Gan^am the pnest sits on a thorny swing 
and IS endowed with prophetic powers ) When there is small-pox 
or other epidemic disease in the village, a httle gocart is built, 
composed of a box on legs fixed to a small board on wheels In 
this box IS placed a little clay image, or anything else holy and 
carried away to a distant place and left there A white fiag is 
hoisted, whidi looks hke quarantine but is reallj intended, I think, 
to draw the goddess back to her shnne Vaccmation is regarded 
as a rehgtous ceremony and the Gadabas, I believe, invariably 
present the vaccinator as the officiating pnest with rice,” 
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Birth Cereihomes — There is nothing signi£cant to note in the 
Gadaba''birth ceremonies, but they, in common mth other hill 
tribes, name thur offspring after the day of the week on which 
the child IS bom. 

Death — The dead as a rule, are burnt, but on some occasions the 
bodies are buried. Pollution is observed for three days during 
which time the relatives affected are not permitted to engage m 
the caste occupation Stones are erected m memory of the deceased 
and sacrifices are offered at given intervals 

TSAKALA. (5ahalas or Chakalas) — 

The Tsakalas are a Telegu caste of dhobies and amongst certain 
sections of them can be fonnd torch and palanquin bearers, whilst 
others have taken to agriculture 

They are found throughout the Madras Presidency and number 
193,436 males, 194,988 females 

Their distribution amongst the recruiting distncts is as 
follows — 


Agency Tracts 

3,6iS males. 

2,818 females 

Ganjam 

12,928 

» 

13,545 

99 

Vizagapatam 

31,128 

9f 

32,074 

99 

Godavan 

18,811 

9$ 

19,215 

99 

Ristna 

25,820 

99 

28,823 

99 

Guntur 

29,468 

99 

29,101 

99 

Nellore 

17,073 

99 

17,278 

If 

Cuddapah 

11,821 

99 

10,845 

II 

Kuraool 

12,477 

99 

11,850 

II 

Bellary 

4,800 

99 

6,212 

II 

Anantapur 

10,280 

99 

9,450 

II 


In common with other Telegu castes, the Tsakalas have many 
exogamous septs and gotras of which the follouing are examples — 
Gummadt (gummadi fruit) 

Chimala (ant) 
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The suh-divisions of the caste are, Reddi, Bhumi, Murikinati, 
Fakanati, Desa, Golkonda, etc The caste God of the Tsakalas is 
Madivalayya, and a festival immediately following the Fongal fesh- 
val in January is held in his hononr Models of the washing pots 
and stone slabs such as are used in washing clothes are made in 
rice and paste A goat is sacrificed and the models are offered fruit 
and flowers and worshipped The blood of the goat is smeared 
over the offerings and the stone slabs It is thought that if this 
ceremony is not observed, the clothes, when boiling in the pots, 
would catch fire and be mined The festival marks a general holi- 
day and lasts foi five days 

The detail of a marriage cetemony is very similar to that 
observed by the Kammas and on the last day of tlie festival, a goat 
IS sacrificed to the marnage pots The distribution of country 
spirit forms an essential part of a Tsakala wedding 

MADIGAi— 

The Madigos are a great leather working caste found through- 
out the Tdegu country Tlie following figures taken from the la^t 
Census Report will show their numerical strength and distribu- 
tion — 

371,773 males 36s>705 females 


Agency Tracts 

4,636 

males 

5,066 females 

Gan] am 

3,478 

ft 

3.070 

99 

Vizagapatam 

19,117 

ff 

30,361 

II 

Godavari 

3a,64i 

>9 

31.982 

II 

Ristna 

65.939 

99 

64,633 

II 

Guntur 

38,344 

99 

26,985 

II 

Nellore 

43.938 

99 

41.387 

II 

Cuddapah 

37.421 

99 

36,450 

99 

Kumool 

31.938 

99 

30,447 

99 

Bellary 

89.873 

99 

33.528 

99 

Anantapur 

54.193 

99 

50,995 

99 

Chittoor 

48.935 

99 

23.842 

99 
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It \ioiild seem that the Madigas ‘were at one time, particular 
vrorshippets of Kali and it is alleged by some, tliat they are the 
direct descendants of the goddess They also claim that mention 
of their caste is made in the Kama3'ana 

Theit great feast is at the Pongal festival when their tanning 
pots are worshipped 

As regards their origin, the following legend taken from the 
Manual of the Cuddapah district is quoted m the Castes and Tribes 
of Southern India “ A thousand years ago, there lived near the 
pool (a pool in the Cuddapah district) a king, who ruled over 
all this part of the country The king had as his commander-in- 
chief a Madiga This Madiga made himself powerful and inde- 
pendent and built himself a residence on a hill still called Madiga 
Vanidoorgam At last he revolted and defeated the king On 
entering the king’s palace, he found seven heautifnl virgins, the 
king’s daughters, to all of whom, he at once made overtures of mar- 
riage They declined the honour and, when the Madiga wished to- 
use force, they all jumped into this pool and delivered their lives 
to the umversal lord ” This Madiga is accordingly looked upon 
as the founder of the race 

Of the many exogamous divisions of the Madigas, the follow- 
ing may be quoted — 

Gampa dhompti (basket oSenng). 

Bhumi „ (earth offering) 

Chatia „ (winnowing basket offering) 

Sibbi ,, (brass vessel offenng) 

Regarding the totemistic septs the following will serve as 
examples — Belli (silver), Darala (thread), Emme (bufoilo), 
Kaththi (knifo), Pasula (cow) and Thcla (scorpion) 

The Madigas have evolved their own system for the punishment 
of caste offences, such matters bemg decided by a village committee 
over which a headman presides The head man is known as Fedda 
and the office is handed down from father fo son and is a family 
title. 
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There is nothing of particnlar note in their marriage ceiemontes 
nhich conform in broad principle to those of other similar castes 
WidoM re-mamage is common although the woman docs not appear 
to gain in social status as in the case in certain other tribes 

The dead may be cither buned or burnt The usual oifcnngs of 
food are made and m the case of burial, tliree stones arc erected 
over the grave on which is set a pot of water 

KONDA DORA,— 

A caste of hill cultivators found chiefly in the Vizagapatain 
District, known also as Konda Kapus and Ojas Their speech 
appears to be a dialect of Khond and it has been thought that the 
Konda Doras arc merely a section of the Khonds 

There are two divisions, the Pedda (big) and the Chinna 
(little) The Pedda have retained a scmi-indcpcndcncc, but the 
Chinna have come under Telegu domination The former are sub- 
divided into totemistic septs, the latter ba\e adi^tcd the Telegu 
system of eit.ogamons septs 

Marriage in both divisions is a simple ceremony, a bndc-pnee 
being paid Widows are permitted to rc-marrj, while dnorcc is 
permitted on the usual grounds 

The Konda Reddis or Hill Rcddis of Godavan are allied to 
the Konda Doras and have some characteristics in common with 
the Koyas 

The Konda Doras profess to be Hindus of the Saivitc and 
Vaisnavitc sects and occasionally employ Brahmans at their feasts , 
they howeicr worship the Fandavas, the spirits of the lulls, their 
ancestors and the usual malignant forest deities found among abor- 
ginal tribes They arc aery superstitions and believe flrmly in 
witchcraft 

These people live by jhutmng or shifting cultiiation They 
numbered in all 65,000 in 1931, ao,ooo of whom were in the Agency 
Tracts, 
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ODIVA 

'Hie Odiyas are a comparatively small caste of farmers domi- 
ciled m tlie Agency Tracts and Ganjam 

Accoiding to tlie last Census Report, they numbered — 

6,741 males 6,959 females m the Agency Tracts 
38,342 „ 40,870 „ „ Gaiijam 

The word Odij’a literally means an inhabitant of Odissa or 
Orissa, but they have now come to be considered as a separate caste 
found, as the above figures will show, chiefly in Ganjam 

There ate three main sections of the Odiy as, rm — ^Benaito, 
Nuniya and Baraghoria, the fiist taking social precedence and 
found chiefly in the lulls Of the gotras and exogamous septs, 
the following may be cited — 

Nagasira (cobra) Gouda (rhinoceros) 

Baraha (boar) Kochipo (tortoise). 

Mamage may be either infant or adult and widow and divorcee 
marriage is allowed 

The Odiyas have no particular tutelary diety but worship 
Jagannath and the village gods 


'The dead ate usually burnt, at which ceremony and in fact at 
all ceremonies. Brahman priests officiate 

VELAMA-YELAMA 

The Velamas are a Telcgu speaking caste of agricultural 
labourers found chiefly in Vizagapatam and Ganjam 

According to the last Census Report they numbered 516,424 
souls, the mam distribution being — 


Vizagapatam 

Gaujani 

Kistna 

Godavari 

Nellore 


318,190 souls 
82,481 „ 
36,730 „ 
33.094 ■ 

15,050 „ 
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Certain doubts exist as to the actual ongin of the Velamas 
and by some writers it is alleged that they are an offshoot from the 
Balijas This idea is however emphatically denied both by the 
Velamas themselves and the Balijas who despise them Others 
again assert that this tribe and the Kammas are of the same ongin 
and their theory seems to have been deduced from the fact that the 
Velamas in common with the Sammas favoured previously the 
gosha or purdah state for their women folk 

Of the lecognised sub-divisions of the Velamas, the Eapus are 
the most important After them come the Koppala, Fadma, 
Fonneti and Yanadi 

There are no outstanding features in any of their domeshc or 
social ceremonies and their rehgious observances follow very closely 
those of the Hindus already descnbed in Chapter IV of this 
compilation 

MALA:— 

The Malas are the Panah caste of the Telegu country and are 
on a social grade with the Madigas, although a certain amount of 
ill feeling exists between tlie two castes 


They number 737,640 males and 755,489 females 


The distnbution is as 

Agency Tracts 

follows 

11,467 

males 

12,383 

females 

Ganjam 

33,57* 

9i 

33,968 

99 

Vizagapatam 

67,001 

99 

75,548 

99 

Godavari 

137,260 

tt 

135,884 

99 

Kistna 

158,094 

99 

167,686 

99 

Guntur 

65,254 

99 

67.450 

99 

Nellore 

83,370 

99 

66,327 

99 

Cuddapah 

29,992 

99 

29.356 

19 

Bellary 

7,507 

99 

7,974 

99 

Anantapur 

11,878 

99 

11,675 

99 
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According to the Bev S Nicholson, the ongin of the Malas 
IS as follows — 

" Onginally tlie Malas belonged to the kndi paita section of the 
community, i e , their u omen wore the doth over the right shoulder, 
but now there are both right and left paita sections, and this must 
be taken as the principal division The nght hand (right paita) 
section IS again divided into (a) Reddi Bhumalavaru, (b) Fokunati- 
varu The left hand (left paita) section are Murikinativam The 
following legend professes to account for the eicistence of the three 
divisions When Viiabahuiu went to the rescue of Ebnschandra, 
he promised Elali that, if she granted him success, he would sacnfice 
to her his wives, of whom he liad three Accordmgly, after his 
conquest of Vishvamithmdn, he returned, and called his wives that 
he might take them to the temple in order to fulfil his vow The 
wives got some inkling of what was m store for them, and one of 
them took refnge in the house of a Reddi Bhumala, another ran 
away to the eastern country (Pokunati), while the third, though 
recently confined, and still in her duty (munki) cloth, determined 
to abide by the wish of her lord She uas, therefore, sacrificed to 
Kali, hut the goddess, seemg her devotion, restored her to hfe, and 
promised to remain for ever her helper The reason given for the 
change in the method of nearing the cloth is that, after the inadent 
described above took place, the women of the Munkinati section, 
in order to express their disapproval of the two unfaithful wives, 
began to wear their cloths on the opposite, vie the left shoulder 
In marriages, honever, nhatever the paita of the bride, she must 
wear the cloth over the right shoulder ” 

" The Reddi Bhumalu and Fokunativaru say that the reason 
th^ wear the cloth over the n^t shonlder is that they are descend- 
ants of the gods According to a legend, the goddess Farvati, 
whilst on a journey with her lord Farameshvarudu, discarded one 
of her unclean (maila) cloths, from which was bom a httle boy 
This boy was engaged as a cattle-herd in the house of Faramesh- 
varudu. Farvati received strict injunctions from her lord that she 
should on no account allow the little Mala to taste cream One day, 
however, the boy discovered some cream which has been scraped 
from the inside of the pot sticking to a wall He tasted it, and 
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found it good Indeed, so good was it that he came to the conclu- 
sion that the udder from winch it came must be e\en better still 
So one day, in order to test his theorjv he killed the cow Then 
came Parameshvarudu in great anger, and asked him what he had 
done, and, to his credit be it said, the b(^- told the truth Then 
Farameshvarudu cursed the lad and all his descendants, and said 
that from henceforth cattle should be the meat of the Malas — the 
unclean ” 

Of the mana exogamous septs of the Malas, the following maj 
be quoted — 

Aiaika (marsh) Allam (ginger) 

Bandi (cart) Gone (Sack) 

Bommola (dolls) Gurram (horse) 

Dakku (fear) Pasala (cow) 

Dlioma (mosquito) Pindi (flour). 

Oceitpalioit — ^Thc Malas arc chiefly employed in wealing and 
also act as agricultural casual labourers Although formerly tliej 
held an appreciable amount of land, indolence and loic of riotous 
living has levied its toll and now the> arc merely an inipoicrislicd 
caste of weavers 

Matnage — ^Tliis ccrcraoiij’ is arranged in consultation with a 
Brahman pnest and the elders of the \illngc Tin. parents of the 
boy enquire of the pnest the direction in which a suitable bnde 
should be sought For tins information, s small fee is icquircd and, 
on payment, the horoscope of the boi is consulted 113* the Brahman 
He foretells the direction in which cmI, distress and pocerte are 
lacking and where onb gam is to be found The. pnrents ascer- 
tain the s illagcs in the direction indicated and proceed thither, being 
careful to conceal the object of their sisit They then set about 
to discover whether or not a marnagcablc girl resides therein md 
should such lie the esse, find out in a round about manner the pros- 
pents of the girl and her jicoplc If thci are sstisfieil, the object 
of their ' isil is nisdc know 11 Assuming that the girl's parents art 
agreeable to the mstch, offerings of Iietcl-lficcs arc made and the 
s'lsiting parts’ tike their lease md prnnii'c to return and make the 
ncccssari" arrangements after nine dis s On the second sisit, the 
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ptdiminaties are arranged after a free distribution of toddy and 
betel leaves The day for the wedding is fixed and the remaining 
ceremonies follow fairly closely those of othei low Dravidian castes. 

Dealh Cctcmoiiict — As soon as a Mala expires, his big toes are 
tied together and his ears and nostnls arc stopped Incense is burnt 
at the head of the t^irpse and a lamp is left burning in the house 
After the body has been bathed and wrapped in a new cloth, the 
relatives eat a small portion of food The corpse is then placed on 
a bier and carried to the burial ground The procession is headed 
by the village pnest, who at alternate steps strikes a bell The 
body IS placed in a shallow grave with the feet towards the north, 
and leaves are placed over the corpse Before the grave is com- 
pletely filled in, a stone is placed at each end and one in the 
middle A liberal recourse to country spirit marks the conclusion 
of the funeral until the fifth day when the Divasalu ceremony is 
observed This ceremony consists of the sacrifice of a goat to 
ensure the repose of the departs person’s soul 
IfAMMA-— 

Tlie Kammas, a caste of Dravidian stock, appear to be closely 
allied to the Kapus or Reddis, Velamas and Telegas Formerly 
they were soldiers by profession but have now forsaken that calhng 
m favour of the more peaceful occupation of agnculture 

The word Kamma in Telegu means “ ear ornament ” and 
many stones, are told which mdicate a common ancestry with the 
Rcddis and Velamas One legend relates that " the Rishis, being 
troubled by Rakshasas, appealed to Vishnu for protection and he 
refened them to Lakshmi The goddess gave them a casket con- 
taining one of her ear ornaments (kamma) and enjoined them to 
worship it for a hundred y^ears At the expiry of that penod, a 
band of five hundred armed warriors sprang up from the casket, 
and, at the request of the Rishis, attacked and destroyed the giants 
After this they were directed to engage in agnculture, being 
promised extensive estates and the consideration paid to Kshatri- 
yas They accordingly became possessed of large temtories such 
as Amravati and others in Kistna, Ndlore and other distncts and 
have always been most successful agricultunsts,” * 

** Bratiual of the Korth Arcot Pistnct* 
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The following table shons the numencal strength and main 
distnbution of the Sammas 



588,017 males 

572,967 females 

Eistna 

”9.574 » 

107,160 

>1 

Guntur 

IS9.35S .. 

157.333 

II 

Nellore 

S4.I” 

55.S58 

II 

Chittoor 

47,907 „ 

47.541 

II 

Godavan 

*7.921 „ 

28,339 

II 

Anantapur 

20,664 „ 

19.253 

If 

Kumool 

7.204 .. 

7.109 

II 

Bellary 

2,406 „ 

a.310 

If 

The mam sub-divisions of the Kammas 

are — 


Gampa, 

Kavah, 

Baugam 

Illuvellani, 

Vaduga, 



Godajati, 

Pedda, 




The two chief cndogamous sections arc the Gainpa (basket) 
Cbatn and Goda (wall) Chatu Cliatn is supposed to indicate a 
screen or hiding place Thurston cities tlic following storj regard- 
ing the origin of these two sections — 

“ Two sisters were bathing in a tank when a king happened 
to pass by To hide themselves, one of the sisters hid behind a 
basket and the other beltind a wall The descendants of the two 
sisters became the Gampa and Goda Chatu Kanimas, who may not 
inter-marrv by reason of their original close relationship ’’ 

The follow ing are CNamples of the c^ogamous septs or gotras 
extant among the Kammas — 

Tsanda (tax or subscription) Palakala (planks) 

Jasthi (too much) Kastun (musk) 

Mallela (jasmine) Bnthtliala (rice) 

Lanka (island) Karmm (aaounlanl). 

Gall (wind). Irpina (tombs). 
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Mr H A Stuart, writing in the Manual of the North Ascot 
. District, states that the Sammas arc “ most industrious and in- 
telligent cultivators, who, now that the gosha " (seclusion of 
women) “ have been generally abandoned, beat all nvals out of 
the field — a fact which is recognised by several proverbs such as 
Kamma vatu dietulu katlina mlavadii (though 3'ou tie a Klamma’s 
hands he will not be quiet) , Kamma vandlu clients kadama jaitda 
velhimi (if Kammas come in, other castes go out) , Kamma zanki 
hhumi bhayapadw tvniiadi (the earth fears the Kammas) , and many 
others to the same effect ” 

Religion — Generalls- speaking, the Kammas are Vaishnavites, 
although the goddess Ganga is held in much esteem The reason 
for the worship of Ganga is traceable through a caste legend which 
states that the Kammas were forced to flee from Northern India 
because of the anger of a certain Saja They were pursued but on 
reaching the Mahanadi nver they prayed to Ganga to divide the 
waters and allow them to cross The prayer was heard and, hke 
the children of Israel, the Kamraas escaped and their enemies were 
overwhelmed by the water 

Jlfaniage — ^To arrange foi a wedding, it is necessary for a 
relative of the future bridegroom to pay a visit to the bonse of the 
prospective bnde On the way to the house, a keen look out is 
kept for anspiaons signs and omens M'henever anything is seen 
or met that augurs well for the success of the jiroject on hand, the 
delegates bum camphor and spht a cocoanut in two pieces One 
half of the latter is sent to the prospective bridegroom and the other 
is taken with them to the bnde to be It is essential m the per- 
formance that the cocoanut should be in two equal parts and with 
clean cut edges and if the first attempt is not successful, other cocoa- 
nuts are broken until the desired result has been obtamed On 
reaching the house, the bnde demands the cocoanut, and offerings 
of nee, flowers, betel-nut, turmeric, plantains and such like are 
placed in her lap The necessary- preliminaries for the wedding 
are then fixed in consultation with the bnde’s father and the emis- 
saries return and make a report to the coming bridegroom The 
wedding festivities extend over several da3fs On the first day a 
box ceremony is performed Cloths for the contractmg couple, 
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five plantains, nuts and turaenc, four or five rupees, together nith 
the bride price are deposited in the box, after which, it is placed 
beside the parents of the couple The contents are then laid out 
and examined by the relatives of both parties Certam presents 
are made by the father of the biide to the father of the bridegroom 
uith the uotds " the girl is yours, and the money mine ” The 
bridegroom’s father hands back the presents sa3ung “ the girl is 
mine and the money is 3 ours ” * After being repeated three times 
the officiating pnest declares that the man’s daughter is to be given 
in marriage and the ^omise is witnessed by all assembled. This 
promise is binding even though the bridegroom should die before 
the ceremonies have been completed, in which case, the girl is con- 
sidered to be a uidon The milk post is next set up and the 
marriage pots arranged The nalagu ceremony is then performed 
This ceremou3' consists of annointing ftie bndal pair with oil The 
nails of the bridegroom are then pared by a barber, who makes 
a pretence at a similar operation on the bnde After the couple 
have bathed, the bridegroom is led away to worship the heroes of 
the caste in the temple The marriage booth is then erected under 
which five bncks representing the heroes are placed The bncks 
are smeared with tuimenc paste, painted with red dots and the 
bridegroom prostrates himself before them Pots are placed m front 
of the bncks and camphor is burnt IVith a sword the bnde- 
groom shces some limes and hghtly touches the pots three times 
The^above nte is performed both by the Goda and Gampa sections 
of the Kammas with slight vanations m the case of the former 
On the completion of the hero worship the couple stand whilst the 
wnst threads are bound on them The officiating pnest hghts the 
sacred fire and the pair sit together on a plank A screen is then 
placed between tliem and the man, standing with fais nght big toe 
on that of the woman, ties the bottu round her back — ^the bottu 
being a flat disc of metal After walking three times round the 
dias with the ends of their cloths knotted together, they are duly 
wedded and stand to receive the congiatnlations of fnends and rela- 
tives Certain mimic performances have to be nndergone by the 
pair and it is not nntil the third day that the wnst threads are 
removed It is noteworthy that amongst the Kammas a marriage 
• Ihnnton, Coates and Tnbes of Southern Indie 
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is not consnmma.ted until thiee months after the -wedding ceremony, 
as it IS held to he nnlncky to have three in a household during the 
first year of marriage 

Death Ceremomes — The dead are usually burnt Just before 
a Eamma breathes his last, camphor is burnt and a cocoanut is 
broken The thumbs and big toes of a corpse are tied together. 
The corpse is taken to the burning ground on a bier and en route 
the cortege stops and food is placed at each corner of the bier A 
Mala then repeats the following — “ I am the first bom (i e , the 
representative of the oldest caste) I wore the sacred thread at the 
outset I am Sangu Faraiyan (or Reddi Mala) I was the patron of 
Anchandra Lift the coipse and turn it round with its head to- 
wards the smasanam (burning ground) and feet towards the 
house ” ' 

After the corpse has been placed on the pyre, rice is thrown 
on it, whilst the chief mourner circles round three times carrying a 
'vessel of water During the third turn, he hghts the pyre and 
straight-way goes ofi to bathe An effigy is made firom the ashes 
and food offered to it Death pollution lasts for fifteen days and 
on the sixteenth, a purificatory ceremony takes place Sraddh is 
performed for the first year but is not repeated 


* Thniston op at 



(b) KOLARIAN SPEAKING GROUP. 


The MDNDAS i— 

O'ttgin — As menhoned in Chapter VI, the probable origin 
of this tnbe is that they entered India from the South and South' 
East at a period when India had land connections with Australia 
and was cut oS horn Northern Asia The language spoken has 
been known as " Kblanan ” and is now recognised as being a sub- 
family of the Austro-Asiaiic group of languages Ethnological^', 
the Mundas and Dravidtans, of whom the Oraons are a type, are not 
distingmshable and it is, therefore, argued that these two races are 
among the earliest inhabitants of India and approximate to one 
another ethnically as a consequence of intermamage and similarity 
of environment " Intermamage ” which is strictly interdicted 
nowadays, refers, of course, to the earlier period when exogamy 
began and women were captnred outside the tnbe 

The Mundas are nearly related to the Hos, Santals and 
Khanas, the fbnr tnbes r^resenting probably comparatively recent 
branchings off from some general body or, as some think, the 
Mundas represent the mam body, the others being offshoots 

Numbejs and Distribution — At the lost Census the 
Mundas numbered 593,839, of whom 366,500 were fonnd in Bcbar 
and Onssa, and ra8,ooo in Assam, most of the latter being 
either Tea Garden Coohes or ex-tea garden labourers now settled 
on the land The Munda Country consists of the South-eastern 
quarter of the Ranchi Distnct and the plateau and hills to the 
North of Singhbhum, known os Parahat In these two districts 
there are aS6,ooo souls In the Rajsbahi Division (Dooars) 66,000 
were found 

Mundas are also found settled in the Native States of Khar- 
sawan, Seraikela and Gangpur, while a large settlement has found 
its way to the northern portions of Sambalpur and the Bonii State 
There arc indeed settlers in most of the outlying States— Kconjhar, 
Sirguja and Jashpur Considerable numbers of Mundas arc oIto 
to be found on tlie little plateau which occurs as an outcrop in the 
Manbhum District, named Baghmundi Here the Mundas arc 
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found in a great state of pnntyj as is to be e:^e{£ed from the in- 
accessible nature of Bagbmundi, but their brethren of the plains 
have been jiartially Ebnduized and are knoim as Bhwm] These 
Bhumi] retam the Mnnda burial customs, but haye lost their 
Munda speech. 

In the Central Provinces, as &r .West as Jnbbulpore and 
extending to the Ren ah State and be3n>nd into Mirzapur of the 
Umted Provinces, are found the Sols, who are in origin Mundas 
having been through various vicissitudes, but who have still retained 
a dim memory of their relationship to their cousins m Chota 
Nagpur. 

Language . — As has been stated the Mnnda language is 
Eolarian, and is of a cunondy interesting form It is agglutvna- 
tive as opposed to the mgamc form of Hmdi and Bnghsh That 
is to say, in Mundan there are no parts of speech The language 
consists of a number of words which may be used as nouns, verbs, 
etc , according to the position in a word-sentence It is an extra- 
ordmanly ptease and flexible language and comparatively easy to 
acquire 

The Mundas call themselves Horoko, horn bemg the word for 
a man {ko is the sign of the plural), the word Mwida meaning 
headman, as will be emphasised when discussmg the organisatiou 
of the village commumty H and K are frequently mtercbange- 
able as are also L and R (R being a palatal x>ronounced with the 
tongue pressed to the roof of the month) Hence Kol is merely 
a variation of Hor It has been mentioned that the Hos or Larka 
Eols (fighting or warlike) of Smghbhum and the Santals are nearly 
alhed to the Mundas The three languages are almost identical in 
structure, Santali being shghtly more complex especially as regards 
the verb The mam difierences m the languages are, however, 
typified by the words used m these languages for man, the same 
word being used m speakmg of the race 

Thus . — 


Santah 

• 

Hot 

Mundan 

« 

Horo 

Larka Eol 



(or Ho) 


Bfo., 
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tte Mundari R approximates to the EngKsh or perhaps the 
Scotch R, the Santah has a paktal R, while the Larka Kols omit 
the R jn the middle of words — 


Mwidati 

Ho 


Run 

Rni 

a gffl 

Ora 

0-a 

a house 


All these languages have a checked vowl — Santah being parti- 
cularly ]erky to listen to Thus water is da pronounced da-a — 
the first a being very sharp — not unlike a Glasgow man’s pronun- 
ciation of water " wa’er ” 

The beat hook on the Mundan language is Hofiman's GraiiHiiar 
and his two Exerases, available at the Catholic Orphan Press, 
Calcutta. With these books and a pantwallah or syce to practise 
on, one should make good progress with the language As in 
Gredc there is a dual number, and a woman is ahrays addressed 
in the Oual ” aben ” instead of ” am ” which is apphed to a man 
It IS always easy to distingmsh whether one has picked up Mundan 
among the pluckers or among those hoeing ' 

Tiibal Orgaiiisalten — ^The Mundas are divided into e\o- 
gamous septs, each sept or killi venerating a distinct Iplem, 
Examples, of the names totem are — 


Hbro or Eachap 

a tortoise 

Tub 

a plant 

Soe 

a fish 

Nag 

Cobra 

Purthi 

an insect 

Barla 

a fruit 

Qejra 

small hawk. 

Clurko 

mushroom 

Demta 

red tree-ant 


(Risley gives a list of 350 Septs I) 

There are frequently several sub-divisions of each Kilh signi- 
fying neuly separated exogamous groups The Eastern portion of 
the Munda conntrj speaks the purest Mundan and retains Hit old 
tnbal organisation to this day. It is split up into />a/is or groups 
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of about seventeen villages, presided over by a Manki, hence this 
area is known as the Manki-pati The Manki is maintained by 
contributions from each village and by his own cultivation in the 
Manki'Village In this area, there is no individual ownership of 
land, the village lands being held jointly by the village commumty 
No rent is paid but the community is jointly liable for an annual 
payment to the Manki, which is called " chanda ” (subscription) 
and which represents the commuted value of military service The 
lands in the village are cultivated by individual members, each of 
whom enjoys the fruit of his own cultivation, and his sons now- 
adays usually inherit his particular fields, but if a man dies in- 
testate, the fields return to the community and are shared by the 
“ hagako “ (brotherhood) The idea of individual ownership 
which IS at the basis of the Knglish conception of land tenures 
IS spreading to the Mundas and the system will break down sooner 
or later In the western portions, it did break down, but owing 
to the Ignorance of the District Ofiicers The Munda or headman 
mvariably appeared as spokesman for the village and madentally 
it was in this way that the tribe received its present name He 
was treated by Officials as a zemindar and the other members of 
the community merely as his raiyats Some Mundas were not 
averse to this distinction and encouraged the illusion Thej’ 
borrowed money, mortgaged the villages, and allowed them to be 
sold for debt Very rapidly the aboriginal began to be ousted from 
his holdings and there was much agrarian discontent, cnlmmating 
in the risings of iSao and 1833 After the Mutiny m which thej 
participated, an attempt was made to legislate foi the Mundas 
according to their own customs The Bbuihan Survey was held 
m 1863 and certain lands were set aside for the use of the abonginal 
tamihes lu those villages where the communal system was disap- 
peanug This did not remove the discontent, however, and a 
further rising under Birsa Bhagwan occurred in 1900 The new 
Chota Nagpui Tenancy Acts of 1893 and 1908 have gone far to- 
wards a settlement of agrarian questions, but there is still consider- 
able discontent, fostered recently by non-co-operators 

The Mundas are agriculturists and despise all other occupa- 
tion. In their villages, and maintained by contributions in kind. 
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but occasionally m cash, reside the necessaiy industnahsts — 
Lohars, Barhis, Kumhars, Tuns or ueavers in bamboo, Halars 
(workers in brass] and Fanrs (weavers) These people are occa- 
sionally given small plots of land to cultivate 

Rehgton and Rchgtous Ceiemomc; — ^The Mundas are 
Animists, though Babu S C Roy, author of " The Afimdat 
and then Countiy " puts in for them a claim to a higher 
religion of a monotheistic tjpe, on the ground that thci 
venerate Singh Bonga as the lord of all and that the rest of the 
pantheon includes the spirits of ancestors, the woodland spirits 
being merely daemons of a lower order, belief in which docs not 
affect their essential monotheism The idea of Singh Bonga, how- 
ever, IS exceeding^- vague and he is nowhere worshipped in the 
true seuse of the ivord — a little food is daily set aside for him and 
for the ancestor spirits, but almost the whole of the religious acti- 
vities of these people consists of the offering of piopitiations to the 
daemons The pnest of the village, or ns he is called, the Pahan, 
is the real Headman, but he is far too holy to appear before 
strangers to represent the community in mundane matters, the 
Munda has done this and has profited by the prominence thus 
acquired There is at present a groiving antagonism between the 
respective branches of the village community, known as the Pahan 
Klnmt and the hfiinda KhunI The Pahan is responsible for all 
public sacrifices and for appeasing the village deities m the Saina, 
a grove left standing when the forest clearing was first established 
The principal feasts are — 

(i) Maghc Parab held at the full moon of Pous (January/ 
February) The penatea or household gods — the 
spirits of deceased ancestors — are worshipped .it this 
festival At this time of the year loo new servants 
are engaged - foi the follow mg j car and arc ’ fed 
as in Scotland 

(if) Phagtia held at the full moon of Falgun (Mircli/ApnU 
This festival corresponds to the iMi ftstiial o 1 1 . 
Hindus and is the spring festival The Pahan pi^ 
pitiatcs all the local deities, and the sicriliccs have the 
magical object of increasing the fertilitj of the earth 
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' (nO Ba-Parab (Flower festival), also known as the Sarhul, 
celebrated in Chait (April /Ma>) when the Sal trees 
are m bloom Sacrifices are performed in the Sama, 
a sacred grove, and much nee beer is imbibed 

(nO The Hon-Ba Paiab and Batauh are private festivals 
hdd just before the first sowing and the first trans- 
planting and arc meant to ensure the success of these 
operations The Kaiam festival is also an agncul- 
tural ceiemony intended to secure the health and well- 
being of the growing com , it is held in August-Sep- 
tember (Bhado) There are several other minor fes- 
tivals, before reaping, before threshing and before 
eating the new nee In fact, no opportunity is missed 
of making a spree of any occasion 

(v) The Sohrac is the great harvest festival held on the day 
of the new moon of Kartik (October/November) 
Cattle are venerated and f^ted, being fed on boiled nee 
beer The Mundas dance all night and have a great 
revd 

Marrtage — ^As has previously been stated, marriage must 
take place within the tribe, but outside one’s own Killi or sept 
The bride is formally adi^ted into her husband’s Kilh and the 
ceremony of the putting on of Smdur (red lead) by the bridegroom 
on the forehead of the bnde is a relic of the old ceremony of the 
mingling of blood It is tlie essential part of the actual celebration 
of marnage The bnde has to adopt the totem of her husband, but 
continues to venerate her own totem Infant marriages are un- 
known, and a bnde is paid for in rupees or in cattle Divorce is 
easy and frequently merely means the return to the husband of 
the bnde-price (gonong) by the Lothario who has won the wife's 
affection. There is a formal betrothal ceremony and much drink- 
ing of nee beer An interesting item is the binding of a mango 
tree with a thread and the citing of the tree as a witness to the 
marnage 

Widow re-mamage is freely permitted, though an elder 
brother’s widow is expected to live with her surviving brother-in- 
law The marnage of widows is called " sagai ” or " sangba ” 
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Readers wishing further details of the marriage ceremonies 
are referred to S C Roy’s " The Mundas and their Country " 

B»lh Ceiemoities — There must be a public acceptance 
of the child by the putative father on the sixth day after birth 
(Chathi) The mother has to go through various punficatoiy 
ceremonies of no particular interest 

Death — The bodies of the deceased are buried, and a 3rear 
after, the bones are disinterred and placed under the bunal stones 
in the ancestral village Most villages have extensive graveyards 
(Sasan) and great slabs of stone fiat on the ground cover the bones 
of deceased members of the family No one but members of the 
family of the onginal reclaimer of the village site may be buried 
here, the right to bury being taken as a proof of membership in the 
family and, therefore, as conveying the right to a plot of land to 
cultivate The Mundas have a saying " Horoharkoa patta do 
sa^andhiti “ (“ These gravestones are the pattas or title deeds of 
the Mundas ”) Every Munda cherishes the thought that his 
bones will finally be interred in the family burial ground and duti- 
ful sons will carefully preserve the bones of parents who have died 
under foreign skies, taking them for bunal uhen opportunity 
offers to the ancestral village This should be encouraged by em- 
ployers with large Munda settlements 

SUB-TRIBES — ^Nagbangshi Mundas (see page lo) and 
Munda-Oraons The Munda-Oraons are Oraons living about the 
town of Ranchi and to the south and south-east for a distance of 
about fifteen miles They speak a dialect of Mundan, but have 
all the customs of Oraons Tho' were probably early settlers m 
Munda villages and adopted the Munda tongue The Mundas 
themselves have retired from this area and arc not now found there, 
with the exception of a family maintained for the express purpose 
of propihating the village deities 

MAHILI or KHANGAR MUNDAS —These people are 
obviously Dravidians, but are not admitted as being of the Munda 
community for purposes of marriage or commensalism They o 
menial tasks in Mundan villages 
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MUNDA LOHARS — ^These are the Lohars or blacksmiths 
maintained in Munda villages 'They speak Mundan and their 
customs approximate to those of their hosts 

The Bhumtj are a suh-tnbe, but will be separately treated — 
(i) Mtaiht Mundas Hinduized sub-tnbes found in the 
(a) Munda Majht ^ Ranchi and Manbhum Districts 
(3) Konkpat Mundas J of no particular importance 
JV B — The word Munda is frequently pronounced MURA Many 

Lohars, Knmhars and weavers pose as Mundas when 
being recruited If these people are asked whether they 
are pukka Mundas, (Horohon tan me?) they will usually 
deny it, answering " Ka “ — ^No, and admit they are 
Lohars or weavers as the case may be 
BHUMU or BHUMIJ KOLS \r~ 

These people are mainly found in the Manbhum District 
(Pumlia) 91,000 having been enumerated here in the 1911 
Census 45,000 are in Assam Total for India — 387,148 
They are also found in small numbers in Kharsawan and Singh- 
bhum “ Bhumi ” is a Bengali word signifying the eaith and the 
Bhumij like the Munda is a cultivator and despises any other 
occupation They are confined mainly to the south and south- 
western parganas of Manbhum and merge into tlie Mundas of 
Ranchi, by whom they ate also called Mundas Bxcept in Bagh- 
mundi to the west of Purulia, they have lost their distinctive speech 
and speak Bengali, but they retain their ancient buna! customs and 
the tribal divisions into exogamons septs They call tliemselves 
" Sardars ” and we find traces of the Manki Pati system described 
under the section dealing with the Mundas 

Barabhum and Patkum parganas arc divided up into Tarafs ” 
under a " Taraf Sardar ” who is now a subordinate pohee official, 
paid for his services by the revenue of his " taraf ” , villages arc 
held by giiafWBls who pay contributions to the Taia/ Sardai 
Formerly, when Zemindars were responsible for the peace of their 
vemmdans, there was in existence a feudal system, the headmen 
of the villages holding them on quit-rent terms and rendering ser- 
vice in the form of police road patrols, ind this sjslcm was con- 
tinued when Government assumed the responsibility of pohdng the 
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district There can be no doubt that the Bhumij are an oSshoot 
of the Munda race which probably separated from the mam bod\ 
at no distant date and were com-erted to Hinduism, being gi\cn the 
status of a cultivator caste The old tribal gods are, however, re- 
tained and are still worshipped in addition to the Hindu deities, 
though It IS said the worship of the tribal gods is being relegated 
more and more to the women Brahmans arc emplojed as famil} 
pnests They are an interesting e\amplc of an abonginal tnbe in 
the process of assimilation to the Hindu social organisation 


Mainage — As indicated above, the Bliumij are divided 
up into exogamous septs venerating different totems But thc> arc 
beginning to forget the totems which the names of the sub-dnisions 
denote and the names themselves will probably soon be abandoned 
tor store anstocratic deaoniiiiotioits 


The bndal pair are “ married ”in the first instance toa Mohna 
tree which maj have the significance of a scapegoat, taking into 
itself all the ills and trials which might follow the union, or it inay 
mean that each of the contracting parties is united to the lice spirit 
m whom and thwugh whom thej acquire a unit} in marna^ 
SiiidKT or «d lead is also used in the ccremou} which has probabl} 
the significance of a blood union 


A bnde-pnee is paid as among the Mnndas and di\orcc 
usually consists iii a repaymeut ol the bndc-pncc Rice beer is 
used in the celebration of mamages and in other religious 


ceremonies 

Birth CcTcmomc^ -These approcimate to those general 
among the Hindus 


Death Ccremmcs-Tba Bhumij 

a Bhumij who has died m foreign parts 
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Festivals — Tha Bhumi] keep the Hindu festivals but at 
the same time hold paiahs such as the Magho and Soltrae which 
have already been described among the Mnndas (q v ) 

CHERO •— 

The Cheros are probably a sub-tnbe of the Eols, but have 
entirely separated from them and rank as a separate tribe They 
are found in the hilly country to the south of the Districts of Mitza- 
pur and Shahabad (Arrah) and along a continuation of the 
same range through the district of Caya, through Palamau 
to Gicidih, in Haranbagh Their onn tradition of their 
origin IS tliat Kcsho Kaiayan Singh, a Bundya Rajput 
and Raja of Garhgunti in Bundelkand was blessed iiith 
an only daughter whose horoscope showed that she could only 
wed a Mimi, or one to all intents and purposes dead The Raja 
determined to lake her to some holy shrine and there offer her to 
the first Mimi he could find In the course of his search he came 
to the living tomb of the very pious Mimi Charman Rishi The 
Raja immediately called for spade and shovel and unearthed the 
Mimi to whom he made over his daughter Prom this mamage 
sprang the race of Cheros Their son was Chet Rae who expelled 
the Rathnam monarch of tlie countrj* whose descendants were chiefs 
in South Behar They certainly entered the distnct of Falamau 
in i6ia A D and ruled the distnct for nearly two hundred years, 
when th<y were expelled by the Bntish Their tradition of their 
origin IS clearly a comparativelj modern Brahmanical attempt to 
bnng them into the community of Rajputs, but they appear to have 
been a vigorous section of the Dravidians, representing probably a 
group who turned on the advancing Arjans and held them at baj , 
preserving their independent status Thev liaie, at least in Chota 
Nagpur, intermarried with pure Hindu families In Palamau they 
ore divided into two sub-tnbes, Barahhazar and Terahhazar South 
of the Sou nver they have two exogamons sections, hlahto and 
Chandhan, also called Nagbangshi and Pandobangshi One ob- 
server states that the sections are — Eol. Cliero, Hardaha, ICanha, 
Pananha, Kutaha and Sindmaha If this is correct it shows clearly 
the origin of the tnbe The Census returns diiided them into the 
following sections — ^Bardbansi, Bardhan, Bambansi, Ga 3 a, Khar 
and Surajbansi Their exogamy is also somewhat doubtful ; until 
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tecently they certainly intermamed ■with fibm3:a5, who now say 
they have given up intermamage with Cheros since thqr took to 
intermarrying with Kois South of the Sou it is generally stated 
that Cheros and Bhuiyas are the same 


Prom all this confusion it would appear that the Cheros are 
now in process of caste-formation, that they are nearly allied to 
other aboriginals residing neat them and that the lines of demarca- 
tion betneen them and their neighbours are by no means clear 
Adverting to our theory of the great retreat from the Gangetic plain, 
it would appear that a heterogeneous mass of peoples, identical m 
origin, but who had lived for long periods in ind^endent communi- 
ties became huddled together on the rocky slopes of the northern 
edge of the plateau where they first found protection from the 
advancing Aryans, and the resultant tangle has not 3 et been 
straightened out 

Religion — Their chief deities are Sant, a vague form 
sometimes known as Devi, SUala, the goddess of small-pox, and the 
Dth, or aggregate of village gods, which ate worshipped by both 
men and women 


Fowls, goats and pigs are sacnficed to the spirits For their 
special worship in the Hindu form they employ Sarwanya 
Brahmans who are of a low type The worship of the village gods 
is done by a Baiga of their own tribe, and this local pnest is usually 
president of the village council Among the eastern branches there 
IS a custom of a triennial tribal sacrifice, which, however, is not 
current in Shahabad or Mirsapotc Ancestor worship is fairly 
well established and there is an ineradicable bdief m witchcraft and 
the potency of demons Disease is popularly believed to be due 
to tta influence of demons, and people are particularly caution to 
destroy cuttings of hair, nails, etc . lest they should^ th 
hands of witches, who would thus obtain control of tlior victims 
(mds Chapter HI " Contagious Magic *’) 

Birtli Carsmo, .ms -These approxiiMte to 

Hindus but on each occasion they sacnfice to Durg 

Devi and the o^llective village gods, cocks, “ 

liquor constitute the offenngs which are made by the village 
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Man lage — There are three varieties of marnage ' — 

(i) Charlmnwar -which is the respectable form, 

(a) Dola which is used by poor people and in which the 
ceremonies are performed at the house of the bride- 
groom, and 

(3) Sagai for -widows 

FvrWi al Ceremomes — Are a mixture of Hindu and Dra-vidian 
and similar to those described under the KOLS 

Cheros as a class are cultivators but most are very poor and 
subsist on casual labour or as agricultural servants Their condi- 
tion in parts is hke that of the Bhuiya bond^ves or Kceimas 
against which the Government of Behar and Orissa have recently 
legislated. 

THE HOS (also called LARKA (or fighting) KOLS AKD 
HO MUNDAS) 

As has already been mdicated, the Hos are very nearly alhed 
to the Mundas and Santhals Their language difiers from that of 
the Mundas principally m the elision of the middle r, the word Hb 
meamng man and being the same word as the Mundan Hon and 
the Santah Hor They are found almost excl-usively m the District 
of Singhbhum, headquarters Chaibassa and n-umbers 440,000 
during the last census 

The tradition of the Hos regarding their own ongin bears a 
striking similarity to that of the Mundas Ote Boram, the earth 
god and Smgbonga, the sun god, were self created , they made the 
earth, and clothed it -with grass and trees, and then created animals. 
Finally a boy and a girl were created, who were placed m a cave 
at the bottom of a great ra-vme Fmding them to be too innocent 
to give hope of progeny, Singhbonga instructed them in the art of 
making lilt (nee beer) and then the world became peopled When 
the first parents had produced twelve boys and twelve girls, Singh- 
bonga prepared a feast of the flesh of bu&los, bullotdrs, goats, 
sheep, pigs, fowls and vegetables, aud, making the brothers and 
sisters pair off, told each pair to take what they most relished and 
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depart The first and second pair took bullock’s and bufialo’s flesh 
and they onginated the Hos and the Bhnnuj , the nert took of the 
vegetables only, and were the progenitors of the Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas , others took goat and fish and from them are descended 
the Sudras One jiair took the shell-fish and became Bhni3ras , two 
pairs took pig and became Santhals, one pair got nothing, seeing 
which the first pair gave them of their snperflmty and from the jair 
thus provided sprang the Ghasis, who toil not, but hve by preying 
on others The Sos have now assigned to the English the hononr 
of descent from the elder of the first two pairs.* 

The Hos of Singhbhum are physically a finer people than the 
Bhumi], the Santals or any other of the Eolanan qieakers and 
exhibit much variety in features Dalton thinks they have a 
considerable admixture of Aryan blood 

(The Hos are believed to have entered the southern tracts of 
Singhbhum from the Chota Nagpur plateau— it should be men- 
tioned that though Singhbhum is part of Chota Nagpur, it is not 
on the plateau, but covers the plams and foothills south of District 
Banchi Here they successfully mamtamed their mdqiendence 
against the Chota Nagpur Expedition of 1770 defeating an aimy 
of 30,000 men, and r^ulsmg an invasion by a Mayurbhanj chief 
in 1800 The British relations with Singhbhum date from 1767 
when an expedition against the Raja of Dhalbhoom was imdertsken 
In 1831 the Hos were reduced to submission after several campaigns, 
but soon broke the treaty, joining the rebelhon of the Chota Nagpur 
Mundas in 1831 This was followed by another rising in 1833 as 
a result of which the Kolhan was annexed and has remained as a 
Government estate ever since The peace of the district was, how- 
ever, broken during the Mutiny of 1857, and was again affected by 
the Birsa rebelhon of 1900 f 

Religion — The religion of the Hos is Animism (q v ) 
with a bdief in two benign supreme beings, the Earth God and Sun 
God As among the Mundas, in each village is a Jabtra or soma 
(sacred grove) in which resides Desauh, the protecting spirit of the 

* Dalton 

f O'Malley Gazetteer of Singbbbnm 
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village In Uieir Homes the Hos \70rsl1ip the spirit of their ant^s* 
tors Tvhidi are considered to be earth-bound in their old haunts 
The spirits of those hilled by tigers are supposed to remain in the 
jungles and are transformed into tigers Illness is regarded as 
due to the mahgn influence of some bonga which may be averted by 
propitiation The practice of consuhng Sokhas as witch-finders 
IS also current. 

T-nbal OrgaittsaUon — The Hos are divided into Septs or 
Ktlbs, some of wluch are identical with the Hillis found among the 
Mundas and Santals The commonest are — 

Sinkoi, 

Paraya, 

Banra, 

Barpai, 

Hembaram, 

Gagna, 

Hera, 

Kuntia. 

A man of one I&llt must marry a woman of another, and there 
are also certain social or class distinctions, eg, men of good posi- 
tion are sometimes outcasted because either tb^ or their fathers 
have made a misalliance by marrying a woman of low rank 

The Kolhan is divided up into Pirs each under a Manki and 
the village is under a Munda or Headman The village commnmty 
as described among the Mundas also persists in a degree Property 
belongs to the family and not to the individual, sons share equally 
on the death of the father, but women cannot hold property except 
when they have no male relatives , uidows and unmarried daughters 
are, however, entitled to maintenance In default of km, lands go 
back to the village community 

Marriage — Is governed by the ordinary rules of exogamy, 
the septs being exogamous, but must be withm the tribe Mar- 
riages are of tuo kinds ; one is purely and simply marriage by 
capture, the young man carrying o 5 the girl from some dance or 
hat in spite of any resistance, real or feigned, that she may make. 
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In this case the bnde-pnce has to be settled later and it may readily 
be imagined that the aggrieved father cannot always leahse as much 
as his dignity demands There is no difference as between the 
two sorts of marriage as regards the legitimacy of the children but 
the regular ceremonial marriage is held in higher estimation 
Regular marriages are arranged by formal d^utabons of fnends 
of the families concerned and a bnde-pnce is fixed On the day 
fixed for the ceremony, tlie bnde is escorted to the village of the 
bndcgroom and the party is met outside the village boundary The 
bnde and bridegroom enter the village together straddled on the 
hips of two of their female fnends and a great feast is held with a 
mighty consumption of beer A cup of nee beer is given to the 
man and to the woman , the groom pours some of the contents of 
his cup into that of the bnde and she returns the compliment end 
th^ formally pledge one another By this act the bnde is admitted 
into her husband’s Killi and they become one There is no other 
ceremony 

Bnth Ceremonies — Dunng labour, the husband climbs on 
to the roof of his house where he sacrifices a cock to Singbonga, 
having locked his wife up by herself m the house When 
he hears the cry of the new bom babe he descends end cuts the 
umbihcal cord Ceremomal impunty follows for a penod, on the 
eiqiirauon of which a feast is given, the head of the child being 
shaved and a name selected A gram of paddy is thrown into a 
vessel of water and the name pronounced, if the gram of paddy 
the name is rejected, but if it floats it is adopted 

Fiineial Ceremomes — Bodies are cremated in coffiins in 
front of the house of the deceased and a few of the charred bones 
are carefully preserved, the remainder, with the ashes, being, 
buned The selected bones are placed in a vessel of earthenware 
and hung up in the apartment of the chief mourner The bones are 
finally buned under a bunal stone A monolith is raised to com- 
memorate the deceased The Ho does not bury under on ancestral 
tomb stone as does his Munda cousin 

Festivals —The year passes for the Hos in a successiM 
of ^a«Js or fesbvals very similar to what we find among the 
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'MuudaSj to which article reference should also be made These 
arc the Maghe Farab, Ba-parab or flouer festival and the Sohrae, 
besides the minor agiicultural feasts already described among’ the 
Mnndas In May, a tubal hunt is organised on a very large scale 
and many animals are slaughtered 

KOI. (Of Renah and the Central and United Provinces) — 

During the lost Census 36,000 acre enumerated in Mirza- 
pui In the Central Provinces 359,304 were found They 

are clearly connected nith the hlunda group and probably 

early sepaiated ' from the main, body in the great south- 

ward trek before the adiancing Aiyans As previously pointed 
out H readily mutates to J<C and R to Z. and Kol is probably a vanant 
of Horo which in Mundari is the word for mail Kola in Sanskrit 
means a '' hog ” and according to Lane the tribal designation is 
mciely a term of contempt applied to the aboriginals by the Aryans. 

TiadtUons of Ongtn — According to one legend, Yayati, 
the fifth King of the Limar race divided his Empire among 
hts five sons The offspring of liis son Turvasu settled in the 
South and the tenth generation from him inclusive, consistmg of 
four brothers, Pandja, Korala, Chola and Kola divided the Empire 
they had inherited The descendants of Kola are the present 
Kols t This IS, no doubt, a Brahmamcal story attempting to make 
them akin to tlic Rajputs, but is interesting as showing they have 
no memory of their relationship with the Kolanan speakers They 
have entirely lost then aboriginal language and speak the local 
patois of Hindu 

They seem also to have shed the elaborate system of totem- 
istic septs which IS found among the Mundas, and are divided into 
a number of endogamons septs, such as the Rantiya, or Rantel 
They are also known as Dahait and have another sub-division, the 
Mahtiyan, with whom they marry on equal terms, Thakunya, 
Banaj, Pahanj"a, Banvar, Bin, Harwariya, Rajwanya and Hann- 
yanwa arc other sub-divisions They have a tribal council on which 
only the heads of families liave a sent, and which decides questions 
relating to marriage and morahty and meets when the brethren 


* Ccoelye. 
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assemble at marriages and funeral feasts They have lost too all 
lecollertion of Singh Bonga revered by the Mundas, but bou beL 
Aaraj an the Sun God, when leaving the house in the morning 
ha,^ houever, retained their fear of demons and spnfes and 
the souls of the dead and pn^iitiate them uitli sacrifice Thronrfi 
the village fla.ca oi priest the, iwship the aggregate of the local 
R«Js 1 here ate special Kol deities. Gansam, protector of crops. 
vhoisiiorshippcdbythcBaigaiuthoffcnngs of fowls, goats 

j^oung pig, and oblations of liquor, the Nag or snake^, the 
Baghaut 01 ligcr-ghost. Rafcshal and Phnlmati Devi who are the 
local protectors of men and cattle Ancestors ate woishipped when- 
wer there is a tribal feast, a fowl being offered and a little liquor 
spilled on llie ground The fowl is consumed by the worsliippers 


Disease is supposed to be doe to demoniacal influence and the 
Ojha IS called in to define the offended demon and present suitable 
offerings 


il/ai list's — The sulnlivisions are endpgamous but they do 
not intermarry so long as any relationship betneen the parties 
IS remembered, or into the fiunily of the maternal or 

father’s sister They generally many in the months of Magh, 
Bbalgun, Baisakh and Jeth and hire most Hindus will not marry 
in the dark fortnight of the month A bnde-pnee is paid and 
polygamy practised by those who can afford it, widows may 
re-many 


At the wedding feast the important part of the ceremony con- 
sists in the application of red lead (sindur) on the paitmg of the 
bride's hair A legal form of marriage by capture, the iidbar, also 
survives 


At births, there is an elemeniaiy form of the couvade in the 
theory that the husband is impute, as wdl as his wife , he sits apart 
and cooks foi her, and receives a sip of the punfying draught which 
IS administered to her The chiid is named usually m the si\th 
month, when it is first fed on gram (anna piasanna) They do 
not seem to have any form of ordeal in selecting the name, hnt the 
child IS generally named after some deceased ancestor, whose spmt 
IS supposed to be embodied in the infant. 
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Death Cciemoines ’ — The djing person is taken outside 
the house and laid on the gionnd The Sols have abandoned 
the funeral rites of their Munda cousins and do not erect comme- 
morative monoliths People d3ing of Cholera or Small-pox are 
tliroxm into a river, the bodies of unweaned children are buned but 
otherwise cremation of a more or less perfunctory order is piac- 
tised Some of the ashes ate laid on the floor of the house of the de- 
ceased, and the man who fixes the p3Fre goes about \nth a brass 
vessel and a piece of iron in his hand 

Festivals — ^The Kols now observe the nsual Hindu festivals 
(vtde Hinduism) havmg abandoned the regular tribal festivals 
of the Mundas They keep the Phagua and dnnk much hquor 

Occupation — hlost Kols are ploughmen, a few have land of 
their own The more primitive Kols cultivate by jhmmng 

3 UANG - 

This small tribe numbering some 12,000 in all is found in 
the Dhen Kanal and Keonjhar Feudatory States They speak a 
language which has been classified as Kolanan and which lesembles 
Khana, it has borrowed largely from Unj'a The nomen tatoo 
their faces with the same marks as are used by the Khana 
and Munda women — three strokes on the forehead just above the 
nose and three on each temple They swear on earth taken from 
an ant-hill and on a tiger skm. The Khanas hold the ant-hill 
sacred and the oath on the tiger skin is common among Hos and 
Santals 

The Juangs claim to have had their ongin in Keonjhar and 
trace their descent on the male side to a race of celestial beings who 
danced with the leaf-clad daughters of men, and took some of 
them to wife (cf. Genesis VI 4) When Colonel Dalton visited 
them in i860, he wrote — “ The females had not amongst them a 
particle of clothing Their sole covering for purposes of decency 
consisted m a girdle composed of several strings of beads, foam 
which depended before and behind small curtains of leaves Adam 
and £ve sewed fig leaves together and made themselves aprons 
The Juangs are not so far advanced, they take young shoots of 
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the Asan or any tree with long soft leaves and simply stidr tl 
spngs in the girdle fore and aft ’* Th^- have a tradition that tb 
goddess of the Rutanni tnbe came suddenly upon a party of Juang 
dancing naked and ordering them to adopt leaves as a covering 
laid on them a curse tliat they must adhere to that custom for eve 
or die In 1870 tlie curse was removed by Captain F J Johnston 
who had gained great influence with the tribe and persuaded then 
to adopt cotton dothing 

There are no sub-tiibes, but the Juangs are divided up inti 
exogamous totemistic septs Marriage within certam degrees ol 
relationship is also prohibited Girls are not married till they art 
adults, and as nsual where courtship is free among abonginals, con- 
siderable pre-mantal hcense is tolerated A cartload of paddy is 
the usual bnde-pnee, but there appears to be no wedding ceremony 
except the spnukhug of rice and turmeric on the heads of the bndal 
pair Polygamy is permitted without limits theorebeally, but, sajs 
Colonel Dalton, no Juang has ventured on more than two wives at 
a tune A widow may many again, and is expected, though not 
compelled to many her deceased husband’s jonnger brother 
Divorce is permitted, with the sanction of the pancliaiyat for 
adultery, disobedience, scolding and bairenness 

The Jnangs appear to be free from the belief in witchcraft, the 
scourge of most other Dravadian aboriginals They have in their 
own language no word for " god,” for " heaven ” nor " hell 
They offer fowls to the Sun when in distress, an old man officiating 
as pnest, who is called the " Nagan ” This may be the same 
word as the Mundan "Najom" which means the famibar of a 
malevolent godling {vide under Mundas) They worship also a 
priest deity called Baram, a village spint Tlianpati who is known 
also to the Savaras, and of late certain gods have begun to be 
adopted from the Hindu pantheon, such os Siva, Durga and Bala- 
bhadra. Brahmans have not jet been introduced and all religious 
functions'are performed by the deliaii or village pnest 

Juangs bury their dead, the ashes being left at Hie place of 
cremation or cast into a running stream A few days after death 
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& meagre propitiatory ceremony is performed at which the maternal 
uncle of the deceased ofddates as pnest 

Offerings to dq)arted ancestors are made in October when the 
autumn nee crop is harvested 

Ocenpation — Agncultnre is believed to be the original 
occupation of the tribej who cultivate by jhwmng which is also 
practised by the Savaras Forest trees are destroyed by nng- 
barking and burning and a crop is raised by scratebmg the earth 
and sowing in the ashes The Juangs subsist largely on jungle 
roots and pay no rent to the Raja, bemg under the obhgation to 
serve began instead They drmk heavily but do not know the 
secret of distilhng nor even of brewmg nee beer They do not 
emigrate much, but it may be possible to persuade them to do so 
more freely m the near future as they become less timid 

KHARIA^ 

A Dravidian cultivating tnbe of Chota Nagpur and the vicinity, 
classed on linguistic grounds as Kolarian One of their traditions 
is that they succeeded the Oraons as settlers in the country between 
Fohtasgarh and Patna, while another says their original home was 
in Mayurbhanj of which State they and the Purans were the first 
inhabitants, being bom there from a pea-fowl’s egg — the Purans 
from the white, the Ehanas from the shell and the family of the 
Chief (Bhanj) from the yolk. Thence they made their way up the 
valley of the Kod into the south-western comer of the Ranchi Dis- 
trict In the last Census they numbered 41,500 m Ranchi, 
39,000 in Manbhum, 35,000 in the Feudatory States and 14,000 
in Assam 

They are divided into four sub-tnbes — (i) Dholk-Ehana, 
(a) Dud-Khana, (3) Erenga-Khana and (4) Munda-Ehanya The 
Dud-Ehana affect a leamng towards Hmduism and do not eat beef, 
the Munda-Ehana are supposed to be the offspring of an intrigue 
with a Munda woman Elianas speak of the Mundas as elder 
brothers and Ehana women are sometimes taken in mamage by 
Mundas, but a Munda girl is never given m marriage to a Eharia 
Each sub-tnbe is divided into septs of the usual totemistic Dravidian 
type, which 'are exogamous Beyond the circle defined by the sept 
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liame, the ideas of the IChariyas on the subject of consanguineous 
mamages aie said to be lax and on the maternal side a man is for- 
bidden merely to marry his anuts, his nieces and his first cousins 
They do not apparently find it necessary to prohibit marriage with 
one’s grandmother ' Girls are mariied after they have attained 
puberty though infant maniage is becoming the fashion among the 
richer members of the tribe with leanings towards Hindnism 
Marriages must be performed m Magh (January/Fehruary) and a 
bride-pnce is paid of from one to ten head of cattle The essential 
of the marriage ceremony consists in five bundles of straw bemg 
placed on the ground, with the yoke of a plough laid on them The 
bride and bndegrooin stand facing one another on the yoke, and the 
biidegioom smears vermilhon on the bride’s forehead and the part- 
ing of her hair, while she makes a small ronnd spot of the same 
colour on his fbreliead A feast follows during which the bride 
washes a clotl, in hot water, in token apparently, of her willingness 
to do any form of household work 


Widow maniage is permitted by the Sagai form, which con- 
sists in the presentation by the bndegroom to the widow bride of 
a cloth The widow is espected to many her deceased husband’s 
younger brother, but is not compelled to do so Divorce is per- 
mitted on repayment of the bnde-price 

Daughters do not inhent, but sons all share the father’s pro- 
perty, the eldest getting two shares 


Religion — ^Tlie religion of the Khanas is a mixture of 
Ammism and nature worship At the head of tlieir system is Bar 
Pahar (great mountain spint) to whom buffalos, rams and cocks 
are offered, but he bnngs neither good nor evil to mankind He 
has no Khana name and has probably been borrowed from the 
Mundas or Oraons The " working deities ” are the following — 


(I) 

(a) 

(3) 


Dorho Dubo, lord of the springs— Pigs, goats and red 
fowls are offered to him 

Nasan Dubo, god of destruction, who is to be propitiated 
with sacnfices of chickens 

Gmng Dubo or Bero, the Sun, who is a malevolent 
deity in contrast to the benevolent Singh Bonga or Sun 
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Cod of the Miindas and the Hos He must be pro- 
pitiated at least fii e times in a life tune by each family 
The first offering being a fowl, next a pig, thud a white 
goat, fouitli a ram and fifth a hufialo The sacrifice 
must be made on an ant-hill as an altar 

(4) J30I0 Duho, the moon, propibated by the sacrifice of a 

blade cock 

(5) Pat Dubo, god of rocky places — offering, a grey goat, or 

reddish brown fowls 

(6) Bonga Barba — a hill god — offering, a white goat 

(7) Mahadau another Hill God to whom rams are sacrificed. 

(8) Gnnu, the god of the Sama, a sacred grove which serves 

as a temple for most aboriginal deibes — offering, a sow 

(g) Agin Barha, protector of crops, who needs a white goat 

(10) Kara Sonna, the god of cattle disease, who requires a 
buffalo as a propitiatory sacrifice 

The Khanas have priests of their own named Kalo whose office 
is hereditary. For the purpose of the propibabon of the local 
village deities, the services of a Munda family are retained, the 
Mnndas having been in most cases the first inhabitants of the sites 
on which the villages have been built 

Funeral Ceremonies — There is a curious distinction made 
between the bodies of married and unmarried people, — ^the 
former being burned and the latter buned 'U’hen cremation is 
resorted to, the bones and ashes are put into an earthen pot with 
some parched rice and thrown into a deep pool or rocky chasm or 
tank in the village in which the deceased ranked as a hhuihar or 
onginal clearer If the hlmihan village is not knoivn, the ashes 
may be put into the village in which deceased resided, but in that 
case a feast is to be given to the bhuikais and a present to the land- 
lord A tall slab of stone is set up near his house before which 
carl}- oblabons arc supposed to be offered m order to appease his 
spirit and avert the danger of his returning to trouble the living 
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Oecupalion — Tlic Ehanas are good cultivators and are 
constantly reclaiming land in the jnnglcs of Chota Nagpur and in 
the Gangpur Feudatoiy State They make good tea garden labour. 
The Kharias of the hill ranges of Mayurbhanj and residing in 
Dalina in Manbhum are very wild and cultivate by the destructive 
method of jhwiimg (vide under Juang and Savara) 

Festivals — ^The year is one continuous round of parals, 
when the tribal gods are worshipped and magico-religious cere- 
monies enacted for the protection of crops In Ranchi they join in 
with all the Munda and Oraon fesbvals and allow the same hcense 
at these periods as their neighbours The Ind parab in July fe 
popular when they dance all night round a sort of maypole, probably 
of phallic origin, and intended to ensure bounbful rams 

BIR HOR • — (Lit in Mundari — jungle-man) Numbered last Cen- 
sus 1,500 They claim to be of the same race as the Kharnars 
and ate found in small numbers in the Ranchi Distnet and in the 
adjoimng Native States They live in the jungles in buy huts 
made of branches of trees and leaves and eke out a miserable living 
by snanng hares and monkeys and collecting jungle products 
They make and sell a coarse kind of rope from the bark of the cbob 
creeper 

In spite of their apparently wild ways, they have come under , 
the iti flnpTire of Hiuduism and their religion is a miictute of Animism 
and Hinduism They give the chief place in their Pantheon to 
Devi and regard their animisbc godhngs as her daughters and 
grand-daughters 

The marriage ceremony is simple and interestmg , it consists 
m drawing blood from the little fingers of the bnde and bridegroom 
and smearing it on each of tliem The tribe is divided into totemis- 
bc exogamous septs 

Funeral ceremonies are also simple, bodies being cremated and 
the ashes thrown into a stream 

There has been some emigtahon to Tea Gardens where the Bir 
Hor makes quite a good coohe Th^ are a landless class and may, 
m the future, emigrate m larger numbers 
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KORKU:— 

A Kolarian speaking Dravidian tnbe akm to the Korwas 
uumbermg about 150,000 persons in the Central Provinces and 
Berar , they belong to the Satpura plateau, residing only in the 
Hoshangabad, Nitnar, Betul and Chhindwaia Districts Some 
Kbrkus or Mowasis belong to Chota Nagpur Their word for man 
is Koni (compare Mundan Horo), the plural termination being Ku 
(Mundan Ko). 

Accordmg to their own traditions Mahadco made images of a 
man and a woman out of a handful of red earth from an ant-hill at the 
request of Kawan, the demon King of Ceylon who had asked that 
the Satpura and Vindhya ranges should be populated Two fiery 
steeds sent by Indra destroyed the images as often as they were 
made, till Mahadeo made an image of a dog into which he breathed 
life and the dog kept off the horses of Indra Mahadeo then made 
images of a man and a woman, and, giving them human life, he 
named them Mnla and Mulai, with the surname of Fothse, and these 
two became the ancestors of the Korku tribe Mahadeo taught 
them cultivation and obtained for them seed, impressing into his 
service Bhimsen and the pig Buddu who are now worshipped by the 
Korkus as godlings 

The landowmng members of the tnbe have formed a sub-divi- 
sion of their own called Kaj-Korku, while in some cases a spunous 
Rajput ancestry has been invented, in a manner very similar to tliat 
of the Nagbangshi Mundas The remainder of the tribe were 
called Pothaifa or those to whom a certain dirty habit has been 
imputed These divisions are now growing obsolete and are being 
supplanted by four sub-castes witli temtorial names, viz — 
Mowasi, Bawana, Ruma and Bondqya 

Mr Crosthwaite writes of them — ‘‘ Four-fifths of the Korkus 
have been so affected by the spread of Brahmanical influence as to 
have ceased to difier in any marked way from the Hindu element 
in the population, and the Korku has become so civilized as to have 
learnt to be ashamed of bemg a Korku ” Bach sub-caste has tradi- 
tionally thirty-suc exogamous septs, but the numbers have now 
increased. 
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The sept names are generally taken from those of plants and 
animals and Mcrc, no douht, originally totemistic, but the Korkus 
nou' say that the names are derived fiom trees in or behind which 
the ancestors of each sept took refuge after being defeated in a gieat 
battle. 

Marriage betneen members of the same sept and between £rst 
cousins is prohibited A bnde-pnee is paid and averages about 
sixty rapees, considerably higher than among the Mundas The 
ceicmony itself resembles that of the Hindus, but has one or two 
special features The bridegroom is earned to a heap of stones 
r^icsenting Mutua Deo and tlien the Bhumka or pnest sacntices 
chickens to the sylvan deities The boy and his parents sit at the 
foot of a hci or wild plum tree and are tied to it witli a thread while 
the Bhumka spills the blood of a fowl on the roots of the tree and 
invokes the sun and moon 


This may be a modification of the marnage to a tree which we 
noticed among other tabes The bndal couple are seated in a shed 
and covered with a blanket on to which water is poured to symbolise 
the fertilising influence of lain Tlie groom ties a necklace of beads 
on to the bride’s neck, their clothes are bed together and they pro- 
ceed to make an offenng to Mutua Deo 


Marriage is usually adult, and polygamy is freely practised 
by those who can afford it, widow marriage is allowed and divorce 
may be effected by the simple proclamation of the fact to the pan- 
cliaiyat or caste assembly 


The Korkus consider themselves Hindus, as they worship the 
mn and moon as also Mahadeo <■ In truth, how^r, says 
Etussdl" their religion like that of many low “ 

almost purely animistic ” The local godhugs who aie bdiev^ 
regulate the happenings of a Korku’s daily life, are p^ 
tiated with greaV fervour The three most importaiit iilla^ 
Libes are D^r Deo, the god of the hills, who resides m the 
nearest hiU outside the village and is worshipped at Dasahia , Mutim 
oT^ho IS represented by a heap of stones within tbo "lla^ and 
Lives a pirS a sacrifice, and Mata, the goddess of small-pos 
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The Bhumha is the village priest -irho peiforms the regular sacri- 
fices and the special ones entailed by disease or other calamities, 
one of his dangerous duties is hoping tigers out of the boundaries > 
The office is usually hereditary 

The tribe is much addicted to the practice of magic and much 
resort is made to the practice on all sorts of occasions To injure 
an enemy, a clay image is made and struck with a kmfe, or buried 
in a place where it is likely the victim will walk over it In order 
to produce a quarrel the quills of a porcupine are smoked witli the 
burnt panngs of an enemy’s nails and deposited m the thatch of 
his house 

The dead are usually buned, two pice being first thronn into 
the grave to buy the site and a ceremony is performed to signify 
the admission of the deceased to the community of his ancestors, 
a final ‘lequiescat ceremony called the Sedoli bemg performed later 
Rudely carved stakes are erected in memonam 

The ICorkus lived formerly by buntmg and practised jhuming 
which IS now forbidden by an enlightened Government They now 
are in great demand as farm servants and ploughmen though few 
have attained to the status of landholders 

ASUR — 

A small nou-Aryan tribe found in the Ranchi District and in 
Gangpur and Jashpur, also known as Agaria and Lohra They 
live almost entirely by iron smelting, but will take up agricultural 
labour on occasions, especially the w’omen 

Little IS known of their rehgion, but they probably worship 
Siugbonga of the Mundas, tliey also worship the great hills under 
various names They are divided into thirteen exogamous totem- 
istic septs 

The tribe is interesting particularly because Dalton seemed in- 
clined to identify it with tlie Asurs of the Munda legend The 
Asurs were according to the Mundas, a powerful tribe of iron 
workers who were destroyed by Siugbonga and it is thought the 
legend represents a memory of a race of superior civilisation which 
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was cQdQuereil by tbe Mundas This point will be dealt with in 
discussing the Pans {q v ) 

SANTAL (Spelt also Stmthal, Saonthar) — 

This tnbe is perhaps the most niddy distributed of the Munda 
group being found in the Santa! Parganas (670,000), Hazanbagli 
(100,000), Manbhum (240,000), Dhalbhoom Pargana of Singli- 
bhnm (Chaibassa) (95,000), Banlaira (74,000), Midnapoic 
(100,000), Onssa States (240,000), Sambalpur (5,000) and 
in the Districts of Monghyr, Birbhum and Bhagalpur which 
adjoin the Santal Parganas on the North and East (84,000) 
ivere enumerated in Assam Their own traditions are that 
thqr are of North-Western origin and were for a long 
time settled under their own King in Pohtas in the Arrah District 
and in the Champa Pergana of Hazaribagh Doubtless this is a 
memory of their recent trek before the advanang Aryans, as point- 
ed out in Chapter VI, the tnbe having retained no remembrance 
of that earlier period of their advance into India from the Sontli- 
west and their spread over the newly formed lands of the Gangctic 
plain Their legendary origin is similar to that of the Mnndas 
and Hos, starting with the creation they tell of the coming into 
existence of the first hnman pair bom from the egg of a goose and 
of how, having been taught to brew and dnnk ncc beer tlicy begat 
seven sons and seven daughters nho ended in marrying one another 
“ whereupon the human race greatly multiplied, but also became 
very wicked ” '' Singh Bonga, the great Sun God, decided to 
exterminate the race, sparing only one holy pair, who were ordered 
to enter a cave m a mountain For seven days and seven nights 
it rained fire so that all tlie rest of mankind and all animals were 
destroyed After tlie rain of fire ceased, the pair came out and a 
new human race sprang from them, animal life being recreated 
After a series of wanderings they settled down in Champa It ii 
possible these stones are a dim echo of some great natural cataclysm, 
snch as is hinted at in Chapter VI. 

The Santah language is very ncarlj allied to the hlondari and 
differs from it in having a greater rang*, of checks, which are sfiini. 
times almost “ clicks ” and in having an “ r," which is uttcrlj 


• OtMalley 
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uAprououiK^'ble even by a Scot They call themselves Horko 
(Mnndan Hmolzo) The language is veiy flexible, particularly 
the verb and the minutest shades o£ meaning may be expressed 
For instance, there is a verbal termination-Lcna which signifies 
compleUon or a return to the foimer state of things Heclena 
means “ he came and has gone back agam ” , Goc lew “ he died 
and rose again ” The vocabulary is very nch and the language 
is on the whole the most difficult of the Kolanan dialects, but a 
knowledge of Santali repays the stndent as it leads to a natural 
understanding of Ho and Mundari The Santals say of the 
Mundas and particularly of the Hos that they talk like babies, the 
absence of the sound in Mnndan and the elision of the medial i m 
Hb givmg these languages a similarity to the first efforts at speech 
-of their own children The Santals have borrowed largely from 
Aiyan languages all their woids expressing abstiact ideas, the 
onginal tongue being essentially an expression of concrete ideas. 

The Santal Perganas are divided up into groups of villages, 
under a " Pergana ” or '' Peiganait,” each village being under a 
headman called a Majht Santals in speaking of themselves to 
strangers usually call themselves Majhi The Majhi is the village 
spokesman and is the master of ceremonies at all festivals The 
spirits of departed ancestors are considered to be earth-bound and 
reside in the Mojlii Then At the principal parabs, the Majhi 
calls upon these spirits in a sort of “ biddmg-ptayer,” naming them 
and calling upon them to be present Thus the names of the 
whole succession of the village forefathers are frequently recited 
and some thing approximating to ancestoi worship prevails There 
are many traces of the communal system In Magh (January- 
February) the village people gather together after a sacrifice in 
which all partake, the villagers surrender their lands to the head- 
man and the village officials surrender their offices one to another 
After a few days everything is formally given back and taken agam 
The villageis sitting as a peach are also the final authority in 
disputes 

The Santals are divided up into totemistic septs or Kilhs as ate 
the Mundas, and the septs aie chiefly exogamous A curious office 
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15 that of the Jog-manjhi who acts as a moral censor, the nord Jog 
being of Sanskrit derivation and signifying nmals He is respon- 
sible foi the avoiding of scandals rather than for the preiention of 
imnioraIit3' as the \iord is understood in Europe As among otlier 
abonginals, sexual relations before mariiage are ver^i free, it being 
understood that marriage follons conception It is part of the dutj 
of the Jog-manjhi to see that irregular liaisons are regulansel 
into marriage when necessarj* 


The Naeke is the village pnest who actually performs all public 
sacrifices and propitiates the village gods 

Religion — The religion of the Santals is Aninusm, there 
being besides a great god, Thakur, who is good and is, therefore, 
not propitiated The rest of the godlings or bongos are all male- 
volent and demand a life for a life Sickness which is due to a 
bongo feeding on the life of the patient, may be cured by an offer- 
ing of a suitable hfe in exchange by sacrifice The Bongas inhabit 
the jahei Ilian or sat iia, the sacred grove, left standing as tlieir abode 
when the primeval forest was cleared Each family has its honse- 
hold gods, zvAAbga Bongos or secret gods, uhose names are hand- 
ed down from father to son Belief in nitchcraft is still prevalent 
and human sacrifices u ere offered till quite recent times An ojbo 
or soothsayer is consulted to discover n itches and wirards, the 
familiars of the malevolent bongas 

Mamage — Marriage uithm the Killi is abhorrent, it is 
usually adult, being arranged by the purchase of a bride Marriage 
by service of tlie Jacob-Rachel type is not uncommon, the prospec- 
tive bridegroom norking without wages for five years for his bndc. 
iWhen a girl becomes pregnant by a man who is nnable to marry 
her, e g , because he belongs to the same Killi, he is bound to bu\ 
her a husband whose consent is secured by giving him enough to 
make it worth while Marriage by capture is quite common 
among the Santals, the j-oung man captnnng the woman of Ins 
fancy and smearing her forehead witli red lead (sindur) or a sub- 
stitute, if he succeeds in doing Ibis, the marriage is bcheicd to be 


valid 

Widows arc allowed to morrj again, but the bride price is oulj 
half that customar,- for an unmarried girl There 
vivals of fraternal polyandiy, j-ounger brothers frequently sham g 
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the wife of the elder brother, and marrying her in case of decease 
of the husband A u Oman’s younger sisters too have a right to 
share her husband, hut elder brothers and elder sisters do not have 
the same pnvileges as regards the spouses of their younger rela* 
tives. Divorce is usual among aboriginals and consists m re- 
turning the bnde-price unless the husband is adjudged to be in 
fault. 

Biith Ceieniomes — After a birth the village becomes 
deremonially unclean and no sacrifice and consequently no festival 
can be held until the purification ceremony All the males of the 
village are shaved in the house of the birth and finally the new bom 
babe is shaved, and named 

Ftmeial Ceremonies — Cremation neai water is the custom 
and IS accompamed by the sacrifice of a fowl While the 
body IS being consumed, the people ore shaved After cremation, 
certain bones are selected and placed in a funeral urn with a hole 
in the cover so tliat the spint which occupies the man may breathe, 
the rest of the bones and ashes being cast into the water The 
nm IS later earned across the village boundary and brought back 
to the house of the heir and hung up, to be taken later on to the 
Damoodar River at a convenient season 

Festivals — The chief festival is the Sohrae or harvest 
feshval hlany fowls are sacnficed and much nee beer drunk 
Cattle are teased and excited and dancing continues for five days 
The utmost license is permitted, and a joint frast is held in the 
house of the Jog Manjhi on the termination of the festival, nee 
beer is drank ceremonially and " purity ” is re-established 

The Sahsal is held on the last day of Fans when men fish and 
go out hunting and war games and dances are arranged 

The Balio or flower festival is held in Fhalgun (February/ 
March) The village deities are propitiated and venerated am.d 
much frolic and dnnking, eating and dancing This is earned on 
for three days 

The other festivals are mainlj' agricultural, eg, the Brok- 
Sm at the time of sowing which is intended to ensure a good crop; 
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J^allal-S^m when the ijce fixit spiouts, hiffinidh Nawai or the offer- 
ing of the first haivcst fruits, and the Janthai Pvja when the first 
of the winter crops are garnered Nagh Sim is held when the 
jungle grass is cut and probably is meant to propitiate deities who 
might have been disturbed In short a paiab is ananged on any 
and every occasion 

The Santals seem altogcthci to have lost the burial customs 
which are such a distinguishing feature of the Mundas, Eos and 
Bhumij As will have been noticed, their customs have come much 
under the influence of Hinduism and the Eliarnar movement of iSSo 
was undoubtedly occasioned by the impact of newly realised Hmdu 
influences on the ancient regime This movement is not yet dead 
and is not entirely without resemblance to the Tana Bhagat move- 
ment among the Uraons already described (Chapter El) The 
influence of Christianity is also being felt in a somewhat similar 
way 

The regular occupation of this tiibe is agriculture, they are 
magnificent cultivators and make excellent labour, acclimabsing 
very readily on Tea Gardens They are, how ever, being attracted 
to the Coal IVCines nearer their homes and make very good mineis 
They prefer short-term labour to prolonged periods of absence ftoin 
home, but are willing to emigrate if suitable opportunities for the 
acquisition of land are held out to them A very large settlement 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of Dhnbn where they weie 
transplanted under the influence of the Mission 

SAVAKA (Sama, Sowa) — (Contributed by Mr J Buchanan) 

The Savara or Sowra is a Dravidian cultivating and more or 
less servile tribe inhabiting the hills of Onssa, Chota Nagpur, 
Western Bengal, Madras, Ganjam and the Central Provinces On 
Linguistic grounds certain authorities ore inclined to place tins 
tribe amongst the Kolarian group The language, how ever, yiclfe 
only meagre and inconclusive evidence, while it may be consideted 
tolerably certain that the Savaras scattered and partially hinduisa 
as they are, represent the main body of an ancient race, an isolated 
fragment of which sUll survives in the Male or pour of the Kaj- 
mahal Hills. 
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The Tribe at the present day is very wiflely diffused, and locaT 
tradition ascribes to the Savars, the conquest of the Cheros, and 
their expulsion from the Plateau of Shahabad in about the jcar 421 
of the Salivahana era, or A D 500. A number of ancient monu- 
ments in the Shahabad district arc still put down to the Savars or 
Suirs, ivho are supposed to have been driven south by ilic inroad 
of Rajputs under the Bhojpur Chief, uhich appears to have ended 
their rule 

The Savnra is said by some to be a descendant of the sons of 
Vismavilra, -who were cursed to become impure by their Father for 
an act of disobedience There arc certain legends in Sansknt litera- 
ture, with regard to their ongin, and as these have a certain bear- 
ing on the religion practised by these people, it may not be out of 
place here to relate some of those which arc more generally known 

In the Aitarej'a Brahmana also, they arc spoken of as the 
descendants of Vishmavitra, while in the hlababarat they arc said 
to have been created by Kamdhenn, Vashistha's wonder cow, in 
order to repel the aggression of Vishmavitia One authority states 
that Jara Savar was their origiiial ancestor who was said to have 
shot Krishna in the form of a deer Another suggests that they 
were created for the purpose of carrying stones for the construction 
of the great temple at Pun, and for dragging the car of Jagnnnath, 
which certain sections of the tnbe do even up to the present time 
in the performance of then religions ceremonies. 

The following rather intciesting legend is also related. In the 
beginning of ci cation Mahadeo wished to teach the people how to 
cultivate the ground, so he made a plough and took out his bull 
Nandi to yoke to it. But there was a dense forest on the earth, 
so he cieatcd a being whom he called a Pavar, and ga\c him 
an axe to clear the forest In the meantime, Mahadeo went away 
to get another bnllock The Saiair after c 1 e.aring the forest felt 
tetj' hungry and ilndtiig nothing else to c.at, killed Nandi and ate 
his flesh on a teak leaf, and for this reason the young teak leaves 
when rubbed give out sap which is the colour of blond After some 
time hfahadco relumed, and finding the forest v'cll cleared vas 
ple.ascd witli the Savar, and as a reward endowed him with the 
.knowledge of all edible and medicinal roots and fruits of the forest. 
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But on looking round for Nandi he found him lying dead ivith some 
of liis flesh cut off The Savar pleaded ignorance, but Mabadeo 
sprinkled a little water on Nandi who came to life again and told 
uhat had happened Mahadeo nas then enraged with the Savar 
and cursed him saying “ Ye will remain in the jungles with never 
enough to eat, scantily clothed, and occupjnng a servile position 
for the remainder of your days ” 

Appearance and Ctisloms — ^In appearance the Savata 
man is rather small in stature, but stiongly and sturdiiv 
built His physique is in every way superior to the Oonya of the 
Plains He has a manly bearing and accustomed as he is to roam- 
ing the virgin forests and hunting, while living a life of absolute 
freedom, he is, as may be imagined, primitive, self-willed and m- 
dependant to an extent seldom found in the Plains He undoubt- 
edly shares many of the good and bad qualities of lus cousin, the 
Munda, and in fact some authorities are of opimon that the two 
tnbes are much more closely allied than has ever been proved. 
The languages spoken bear a certain similan^ also, though tins 
fact may not be considered as indicating relationship The women- 
folk in certain parts are reported to wear but scanty, if any, cloth- 
ing They garb themselves in a wreath of twigs and leaves sup- 
ported by a string from tlie waist One case is reported of a Savara 
woman, who was persuaded to wear clothes In a short time, how- 
ever, she took ill, and her fnends insisted on a return to the former 
and more naked state She then recovered and on no other occa- 
sion could she or any other female members of her tnbe be per- 
suaded to conform to the more civilized conventions 

The Savaras near Ganjam and Mehendragin are small and 
wiry, dark in colour and sometimes quite black The hair is 
usually tied in a top knot and is sometimes ent short over the fore- 
head, two long locks being permitted to hang over the ears They 
are of a happy and cheery disposition indulging much in dancing 
and sports of all kinds They are extremely superstitious and are 
of a very enquiring disposition 

The weapons in use while hunting are mainly the axe and the 
bow and alrows and with these they are wonderfully accurate 
The arrow has also some religious significance, as will be seen in 
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the description of their marriage customs The bulk of the tribe 
have taken to cultivation and massed themselves in villages, but 
the Sendkhar Savara of Khaniughar still adheies to the nomadic 
habits which their traditions describe In their natural state, tlie 
Savaras bmld their houses on a machan some two or three feet 
above the ground The houses are the usual " Icutcha ” type of 
bamboos and thatch It is further stated that in many cases thqr 
build their houses actually over the mountam torrents This they 
accomplish by throwing trees across the chasms, and their reason 
for selecting such sites is in order that they may quietly make their 
escape in the event of an attack by dropping through the floor of 
the house into the stream beneath and thence make their way into 
the jungle by devious paths The villages are usually built in the 
midst of vast jungles When selecting a site for a new house the 
Mahah Savars place on the proposed site as many grains of nee as 
there are mamed members of the family These are examined 
next day and if found undisturbed the house is built The Savaras 
are extremely illiterate and cannot or w'lll not count above la It 
is said that on one occasion some cultivators were measuring up 
their crop and counted to 13 On that mstant a fager leapt on them 
and killed some of them and since then they have carefully avoided 
counting above 13 for fear of some similar calamity occurnng 

jRcIigioii — The Savars of Bankura having become thorough- 
ly Hindmsed, Brahmans serve them as Fnests in the 
worship of the standard Gods, they offer up goats and fowls as 
sacrifices, at the hands of the elders of the community, who have 
not yet been supplanted in their offices by the professional 
Brahmans. 

Suh-casles — 

I The Hill Savaias, the Jati Savaias or Maha Savaras con- 
sider themselves superior to the other divisions They will eat the 
flesh of a buffalo but not of a cow 

a, Arsi, Ansi or Lombo Lanjija Arsi means monkey and 
Lombo Lanjiya (Lumba Lanjia) meaning long-tailed is the name 
by which members of the section are called in reference to the long 
piece of cloth which the males allow to hang down behind. 
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3 The Luaia (Lohara) or Muli These are the worteis in 
iron who make arrow heads and other articles 

* 4 Kindal Basket makers, who manufacture rough baskets 

for holding grain 

5 Jadu Said to be a name among die Savaras for the hill 
country be 3 ’ond Kollakota and Puttasinghi It is considered pos- 
sible, however, that this word may be the same as is used in most 
parts of Assam, indicating witchcraft 

6 Kumbi or Potters These make the earthen vessels whicli 
are used for cooking, etc , and for use during rehgious festivals 

7 Among the Unya Savars each bliarga has two further 
divisions of Jona and Kliuntia — ^the Jhorias bury or bum their dead 
near a Jhor or biook and the Khuntias near a “ Khunt ’’ or old 
tree Jhorias and Khuniias do not intermarry 

Montage — A Savara seldom takes more than two wives 
though no actual limit is set as to the number of wii’Cs a niau may 
take In Orissa (but not in Bankura), a w idow may marry again but 
IS ordiuanly expected to marry her first husband's younger brother 
or cousin No compulsion, however, is exercised in the matter 
and she may marry anyone she pleases provided that she returns 
to her father's house and remains there unmarried for a ycir 
No regular ceremony is ordained for use on such occasions and 
the union is celebmted by a feast given to the relatiies of both 
parties Divorce is permitted for adulteiy, and if the relatiies 
find it impossible or inadinsable to effect a rcconcifation between the 
parties they formally escort the woman to the house of her father 
or guardian and leaie her there The manner of taking the finl 
wife IS as follows — 

" When the parents of a young man consider it time to setk 
a bride for him, they make enquiries and consult their relatiies 
and friends as to a suitable girl The girl's parents arc 
informally apprised of tbcir sclalion On a certain day the male 
relatives of the youth go to the girl’s bouse to make a proposal o* 
marnage Her parents having received previous notice of the vi'^'t 
leave the door of the house open or closed according to nliitlier they 
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approve or disapprove of the match If the pri’s parents objeci 
to the match they remain silent and will not touch the liquor 
brought by the visitors, who then go away Should they, how- 
ever, approve of the match, they charge the visitors with intrud- 
ing, shower abuse upon them and beat them, in some cases so 
severely that blood is shed This ill-treatment is borne cheerfully 
and without resistance, as it is a sigpi that the girl’s hand will 
eventually be bestowed on the 3fouiig man The liquor is placed 
on the floor and after more abuse, all present partake thereof If 
the girl’s parents refuse to give her in marriage after the perform- 
ance of tins ceremony, tliey have to pay a penalty to the parents 
of tlie disappointed suitor ” *' 

Two or three days later the young man’s relatives go a second 
time to the girl’s house, taking with them tlirce pots of liquor, and 
a bundle composed of as many arrows as there are male members 
in the girl’s family The liquor is drunk and the arrows presented, 
one to eacli male After an interval of some days a third visit is 
paid, and three pots of liquor, smeared with turmeric paste, and a 
quantity of turmeric are taken to tlie house The hquor is drunk 
and the turmeric paste smeared over the back and hannebes of the 
girl’s relatives Sometime afterwards the actual marriage cere- 
mony takes place The bridegroom’s party proceed to the house 
of the bnde, dancing and singing to the accompaniment of all the 
musical instruments with the excepbon of the drum, which is only 
played at funerals With them they take twenty big pots of hquor, 
a pair of brass bangles and a cloth for the bride’s mother, and head 
cloths for the father, brothers and other male relatives When 
everything is ready the priest is called in One of the pots is 
decorated and an arrow is fixed in the ground at its side The 
priest then repeats prayers to the invisible spirits and ancestors, 
and pours some of the hquor into leaf cups prepared in the names 
of the ancestors (Jojbnji and Yoyonji, mate and female), and the 
chiefs of the village. This hquor is considered very sacred and is 
sprinkled from a leaf over the shoulders and feet of the elders pre- 
sent The father of the bride then addresses the priest saying 
" Bqj-a, I have drunk the liquor brought by the bridegroom’s 


* Thwatou 
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&ther, and tbcicby accepted bis prc^osal for a marriage between 
bis son and my daughter I do not tnow whether the girl will 
afterwards agree to go to her husband or not, therefore, it is well 
that you should ask her openly to speak out her mind ” The pnest 
accordingly asks the girl if she has any objection and she lephes, 
*' My father and mother and all my relatives liave drunk the bride- 
groom's liquor I am a Savara and he is a Savara Why then 
should I not marry him? ” All the people present then declare 
that they are now husband and wife This done, the big pot of 
liquor which has been set aside from the rest, is taken into the 
bride’s house This pot, with another pot of liquor purchased at 
the expense of the bnde’s father, is given to the bridegroom’s party 
when they retire 

Eierj householder receives the bridegroom and his party at 
his house, and offers them liquor, rice and flesh, which thqr cannot 
refuse to partake of without giving offence 

In the event of two or more wives being kept the wives hve 
separately each in her own house with a plot of land attadied, whndi 
she looks after and cultivates by herself with no help or mterier- 
ence from the other wives On no account will one wife help 
another wife to cultivate her plot and the grain produced feom the 
plots IS kept separately by each wife All wives co-operate, how- 
ever, in the cultivation and harvesting of the paddy fields owned 
by the husband 

During large feasts it appears that the Savaras give them- 
selves up to much sensuality and on these occasions there is 
promiscuous intercourse, leading in many cases to fighting and 
bloodshed 

The original custom appears to have been for each man to take 
his wife by force and carry her to his house If she liked him 
she remained with him, if not she ran awiiy He ivould Jhen bring 
her back If she ran away three times he abandoned her 

On the occasion of a widow re-marrying, a religious ceremony 
must be performed, during which a pig is sacrificed The flesh 
with some liquor is offered to the ghost of tlie widow’s deceased 
husband and praj ers offered up hy the " Boyas ” to propitiate 
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the ghost, so that it ma; not torment the noman and her second 
husband When a divorcee marries another man, her former hus- 
band ponnces upon him, shoots his buffalo or pig and takes it to his 
village, where its flesh is served up at a feast The hquor used 
on such occasions is the fermented juice of the sago palm and is 
called Ara Sal. 

Besides the prohibition of marriage witbin the same Barga, 
the union of first cousins is sometimes forbidden It is 
interesting to note that this is not ala ays forbidden as is 
the case with most other Hindu castes and one is mchned to 
think that this places beyond doubt tbe social status of this caste, 
for it is only among the lower castes that this custom is permitted 
Marriage is usually adult, but in places where the Savars have lived 
near Hindus they have adopted early marriage The usual Hindu 
practice of carrying at least the bnde (and someBmes the bride- 
groom also) to the bridegroom's bouse is in vogue also amongst 
this caste In the Unjia country the Jonas consider it a great sin 
for anyone to many a girl after adolescence To avoid this they 
sometimes marry a girl to an arrow before she attains puberty 
An arrow is tied to her hand and a fiction of marnage is thereupon 
performed The arrow is then thrown or shot into a river to imply 
that her husband is dead or she is afterwards disposed of by the 
ceremony of widow marriage 

During the last Census, Savaras recorded in the various dis- 
tricts as below — 

1 3to,5tt souls. 

ioifiis « 


Madras ... 

Behar and Onssa 
Central Brovinces 


74,000 „ 
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W CASTES SPEAKING PATOIS OF 
HINDI, URIYA AND BENGALI 

BHUIYA {Bhmnya, Bhwyatt, Bhuinhai, Bhwmya, Miisliat, Natk 
Khandayai, Khandait-Pmk, Ghatwal, Gheltoar, Tita- 
yat, Pnran, Rajwar, Ral Rat-Blniiya, Bct-Bhmya, 
Sardai) — 

Distnbuted as follows — 


Burdwan Division 

59.000 

Patna Division 

130,000 

Bhagalpur Division 

108,000 

Orissa Division 

9,000 

Hazanbagh 

76,000 

Palamau 

83,000 

Manbhnm 

38,000 

Orissa States 

103,000 


In his Castes and Tubes 0} Bengal Risky writes — '* This 
benildenng array of sjTionyms suggests a problem of great import- 
ance to ethnological research in India — tlie question what value cati 
properly be attached to the names of tnbes and castes as ue find 
them at the present day Are such names mainlj fortuitons, 
deriving their origin from such accidents as locality, occupation, 
habit and the like, or do thigi take us back to penods of remote 
antiquity and furnish clues that may safely be fblloned to the actual 
descent and true affinities of the human aggregate nhich they non 
serve to distinguish ? ” In the course of an interesting discussion he 
points out that the word Bhuiya is of Sanskntic ongin (Bhnmi— the 
Barth) and that the name is always associated with some sort of 
claim to the privileged tenure of the land Were it a genuine tribal 
name, we might expect that its etjmology would be traceable to one 
of the non-Arjan languages, and that it would attach to groups de- 
fined rather by descent tban b\ territorial status The name is 
found, in fact, over a wide area, from Assam to Rnjputana and from 
Beliar to Madras, its use being clastic enough to include Rajputs 
and Bhumijs, Mahomedans and Uraons Literally it means 
children of the soil and Rislcy thinks this ms the appellation as- 
signed to the aboriginals found in the scantj forest clearings by the 
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immigrant Aryans The name has been also adopted by races 
claiming a special privilege in land, such as the Barah Ehniyas of 
Assam and a group of Kajputs in Bajputana Be distinguishes 
“ Bhuiyas by tribe ” and " Bhni3ras by title,” and we are con- 
cerned mainly with the former class, found now in Chota Nagpur, 
especially Palaman, the Feudatory States of Gangpur, Bonai, 
Eeon]har and Bamra, and all over Behar In Southern Behar we 
meet with Bhuiyas known as “ Musahars ” or rat-eaters, but who 
invariably call themselves Bhuiyas In Onssa we find them as 
Khandait Paiks or swordsmen, a caste of admitted respect- 
ability. 

As 15 to be expected, the traditions of the tribe vary greatly 
in difieient parts of the country, and in many cases refer to local 
nugrations of recent date, which gave no clue to their real 
affinities Colonel Dalton says that the Bhuiyas to the South 
of Singhbhum (Chaibassa) call themselves Paman-bas, (” the 
children of the wind ”) to this day, and connecbng this with Hanu- 
man's title Pawan~ka-^ut " son of the wind ” suggests that the 
Bhuiyas are the veritable apes of the Bamayana This is an m- 
teiesting if doubtful theory, but all Bhuiyas from the Musahars 
of Behar to the Khandait-Paiks of Orissa affec^ great reverence for 
the memory of Bikhmum or Rikhiasan, whom they regard, some as 
a patron deity, others as a mythical ancestor whose name dis- 
tingnishes one of the divisions of the tribe It seems probable, 
says B.isley, that in the earliest stage of behef Bikhmum was the 
bear-totem of a sept of the tribe, that later on he wras transformed 
into an ancestral hero, and finally promoted to the rank of a tribal 
god Biowever this may be, his cult is peculiar to the Bhuiyas and 
serves to link together the scattered branches of the tribe 

The Bhuiyas of the Feudatory States may be taken to r^resent 
the original nucleus of the tribe, and form at present a compact 
body, marrying among themselves, and secure in the possession of 
the ancestral landed tenures 

Some of the chiefs have transformed themselves into Bajputs 
but the memory of the tribal bond between them and their Bhuiya 
vassals survives in such usages as is found in Keonjhar, where the 
chiefs are installed on the gadi by Bhuiyas. In Behar, on the other 
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iiand, the Bhuiyas fell under the dotnination of people stronger than 
themselves Unlike their brethren in Onssa, they uere in no 
demand as soldiers, while the swords of Kajputs and Babhans nere 
to be had for the asking So the Bhm3ms found their level as land- 
less workers in the fields , serving the men of the sn'ord, who nould 
not touch the plough, and their Hindn masters named them Musa- 
hais firom their non-Aryan practice of eating field-mice 


In Ualtonganj and the adjoimng districts, the Bhuiya of the 
present day is a serf, literally a bond slave Recent legislation 
has been directed towards the abolition of the system of slavery 
which obtains, with little, it is feared, hope of amelioiatmg their 
condition The Kamta, as he is called, has executed a KamiauU 
bond, binding himself and his heirs for ever, in consideration of 
having received the sum of Rs ao — it is seldom more— to serve as 
a labourer or domesbc servant to liquidate the interest on the sum 
There was no hi^e of escape until the enactment which declared 
all bonds null and void a year after the passing of the Act as 
the pnncipal could never be paid off The Kemia himself is not 
interested in his freedom, lie is fed, sometimes well fed, as befits 
a useful beast of burden An attempt has been made to pay off 
ICamia bonds for such persons as have been lulling to emigrate to 
Tea Gardens, but they have not come in any great numbers. 


Certain groups of Bhuiyas are divided into exogamous sections, 
narbcularly the Mnsahars and the Bhnij as of the Feudatory States, 
others are rather indetenmnate The mamage customs vary 
from the adult mamage of the abongmal tjpe to the infant mar- 

tiage fashionable among the Hindus, polygamy is allowed i^nd 

divSce IS permitted, widow mamage in the sagat form hcing 
rule 

Them rehgion also varies, as is to he expected, from Aniin^ni 

to Hindiiism of a crude type. In Bona., the 
own nnests called deons and sacred groves called dcolasara (rf 
tlie sarne of the Mundas) where sacrifices are offered Their «h* 
fart tends to approximate to that of their neighbours, and 
?hS:‘fest.vals are idenbcal with those of the people among whom 

they live. 
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On Tea Gardens when well treated they make excellent labour, 
though addicted to dnnk Thes' suffer from an apathy as regards 
material benefits uhich is not surprising when we consider the ar- 
cumstances under which they have hved for generations, but there 
can be no doubt that they ivill gradually awake from this torpor 
and will in the near future supply unlimited labour of a good t3pe 

Hoic — The important section of Khandaits has also been separate- 
ly treated in the article which follows 

KHANDAIT (Khand-ayal) from Unya Khmida a sword, the 
generic title of the feudal militia of Onssa, the leading members of 
which claim to be descended from a band of Kshatnyas who 
came in as conquerors from Northern India They have been in- 
cluded above among the Bhuiyas, their true affinities have long been 
disguised under a functional name, while their customs and reli- 
gion have been modified by long contact with Hindus of relatively 
pure descent As Risley points out, the evidence for this view 
consists in the following facts — 

(i) The Khandaits of Chota Nagpur claim that they immigrat- 
ed from Orissa some twenty generations ago and many of them still 
■ speak Unya , the3' regulate their marriages by the totemistic sec- 
tions charactenstic of the Southern Bhuiyas and call themselves 
Bhuiya Paiks 

(3) Among the Khandaits are fonnd the cunous names UUat, 
Dakhtm and Paclwn Kapat (North, South and West) which arc 
found also among the Bhuiyas of Singhbhum. 

(3) As late as 1835 the term Bhuiya was current as a synonym 
for Khandait even in Onssa 

The Khandaits are divided into sub-castes some of which in- 
dicate traces of totenusbc ongin, especially the Chasa-Khandatt, 
Oih Khandmt or Khandait Path who occupy the lower position of 
tlie village Chaukidars, and ordinary cultivators and frequently 
emigrate to Assam The mam body of Khandaits have the rule of 
adult marriage In Chota Nagpur widows may marry again and 
may marry the first husband’s younger brother or yonnger cousin. 
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The teligion is Hinduism of the Vaishnava sect and their reli- 
gious observances present no features of ^cial interest In Chota 
Nagpur the unmistakeably aboriginal deity of Bai Pahar corres- 
ponding to the Marang Bum or great mountain of the Kundas is 
worshipped by the head of each household. 


Khandaits originally held feudal tenures, and in the Ranchi 
District at one time held large areas on terms of military service 
These, however, passed out of their liands as the country settled 
doivn under Bnhsh rule, and at the present day very few famihes 
retain holdings of any value The Onssa Khandaits have, how- 
ever, held their ground more securely and the leading famihes still 
hold estates and tent free tenures under Government while the rank 
and file are occupancy raiyats or have small tennres in return for 
their services as chaukidars or village headmen 

The Khandaits were distributed as folloiis in ipsi — 
Cuttack • 4&i,ooo 

Balasote ip3,ooD 

Pun 3 *.<»D 

Orissa States 24,000 


BAGDI (BagM MuJi) —A cultivating and fishing caste of 
Central and West Bengal who appear, as Krsley states, from their 
features and complexion to be of Dravidian descent They num- 

beied in the recent census 995,000, distributed 
various Distncts — 

as follows over 

Burdwan 

179,000 

Birbhum 

72,000 

Bankuia 

5 S >“>0 

Midnapore > 

136,000 

Presidency Division 

206,000 


The Bagdis have several traditions to e-splain their ongin. more 
or less mddicate and connected with the amours of Siva They 
are as we have pointed out in other cases, merely recent attempts 
at up the tribe in the Hindu body politic, attributing a 

quasi-divine ongm to the tribe. 
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In the District of Banknxa ne find eight sub-castes, sub-divided 
again into totemistic exogamous sections which clearly indicate the 
relation of the caste to tribes similar to aboriginal pec^les already 
discussed Among totems found are Karhak, tlie heron, Barkrtsht, 
the jungle cock, Sahlsliij the Sal fish and Kachap, the tortoise, the 
totem being taboo to members of the tribe 

A Bagdi cannot marry outside his sub-caste nor within the sec- 
tion to which he belongs Marriage with any person descended in 
the direct Ime from the same parents is forbidden so long as the 
relationship is remembered 

, Further East than Baukura, the tribe has become more and 
more affected by contact with Hinduism, though traces of totemism 
still survive 

Marriage is either infant or adult, polygamy is permitted and 
widow marriage the rule The Bagdis of Bankura, Midnapur and 
Manbhum, though they have adopted a mamage ntual borrowed 
from the Brahmanical sj'stem, still preserve traces of usages which 
we found among more primitive tribes For mstance, before the 
bridegroom starts for the bride’s house he goes through a mock 
mamage with a Mohtoa tree, bedaubmg it with smdur and bemg 
bound to it by his wnst with thread On release this thread is 
used to bind a bunch of Mohwa leaves to his imst On amval at 
the bride's house, a mimic conflict takes place between bis and the 
bride’s friends, which ends in victory for the bridegroom’s party, 
thus symbolizing capture of the bride Stndvrdan is deemed the 
essential part of the mamage ceremony 

Their rehgion is compounded o£ elements borrowed from ortho- 
dox Hmdmsm and survivals from the mingled Animism and Nature 
worship so frequently alluded to We find, however, Barpahar in 
their pantheon who is identical with Marang Bum of the Mundas 
and Santalis Their favourite deiiy is Manasa, the sister of the 
Snake King Vasuki , she is worshipped during the Monsoons 
Bagdis bum their dead and throw the ashes into a stream or tank , 
the sraddh ceremony is performed under the superintendence of a 
Brahman in conformity with the ordinary Hindu usage 
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The social rank of the Bagdi is very Ion , some eat beef and 
pork and all are greatly addicted to dnnk. In Western Bengal and 
Chota Nagpur, they are usually landless day-labourers or undcr- 
raij-ats They make excellent Tea Garden labour and liaic emi- 
grated in large numbers to Tea Estates, uhere they appear to settle 
donn well They became readily absorbed, lioneter, into the local 
industnes, becoming lac norfcers and doing earth work and engaging 
themselves as masons, and of recent years hare not left their own 
districts to any great extent 


PAN (Paiinra, Pam. Pab, Chtk, Ch,k-Baratk, Mahato, Sajeas,. 
Tanit, Ganda) — 


A Ion weaving, basket-makmg and servile caste scattered under 
various names throughout the north of Orissa and the southern and 
western parts of Chota Nagpur, who numbered 351,000 in the last 
Census, being distributed as follows througli the vanous 
Districts — 


Cuttack 99,000 Angnl 54,000 

Balasoie 55.«» Orissa States 155,000 

58,000 were found in Assam 


Colonel Dalton described them as " in all probabilitj remnants 
of the Aiyan colonies that the Hos subjugated ” Risicj, doubts 
whether there ever were such colonies and points ont that the most 
cursory examination of the exogamous divisions of the Pans affonls 
convincing evidence of their Dravidian origin Their ow n tradition 
IS that th^' are descended from the Snake King The caste ha«: n 
very numerous set of totems including the tiger, buffalo, monkci , 
tortoise, cobra, ow 1, king crow, etc — the same in fact as the Jfnndns 
and other tnbes in that part of the countrj The totem follow s the 
hue of "laV descent and a man may not marrj a worasn who ha* 
tlie same totem as himself, but the totems of the bndc’s ancestor, 
are not taken into account There arc, however, the beginning ot 
a supplementarv sj stem of reckoning prohibited degrees, 1 « , mar- 
riage between dweendants of the same patents in a direct line ma> 
not take place, so long as the relationship is wmtrabtred 


Like most castes spread over a vast area the Pans appear under 
pev-eral names, the ongin of which it is difficult to trace. In Man- 
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bhum they call themselves Barailt, the " great ones ”, in Ranchi 
and Sirgnja ve meet them nnder the name Cink, or Chtk-Baraik, 
while in Singhbhum (Chaibassa) and south-eastern Ranchi they are 
called Savrast or Tan(t and in the Feudatory States around Sambal- 
pur they are called Ganda, a name which suggests the possibility 
of descent from the Gonds In Orissa five sub-castes are known 
— Orh Pan or Unya Pan, a semi-Hinduised group who claim a 
superior status , Buna-Pan, who only weave cloth , Betra Pan or 
Ra]-Pan, basket workers and workers in cane, but also employed 
as musicians, syces and chaukidars. Pan Baishtab who have be- 
come Vaishnavas and who officiate as priests of their oim caste, 
and Patradia who live among the Khonds and perform for them a 
variety of servile functions They occupy separate quarters, a 
kind of Ghetto, in the Khond villages They sometimes purchased, 
but more frequently kidnapped, the children whom they sold to the 
Khonds for the Menah sacrifices and they have been known to have 
sold their own offspring as victims The Menah sacrifices of the 
Khonds when human beings were offered up to their gods will be 
discussed under the article dealing with this tribe, but it may be 
mentioned here that such atroaties have only comparatively recent- 
ly been suppressed 

Marnage among the Pans is usually adult, the standard bnde- 
pnee being Rs 3 in cash, a maund and a half of husked ncc, a 
goat, and two sans Sindurilan and the tying together of the 
hands of the bndegroom and bnde are considered to he the essential 
poitions of the marnage ceremony 

The professed rehgion of the Pans is a sort of bastard 
Hinduism, vatymg with the locality m which they happen to be 
settled Beneath a thin veneer of Hinduism we may discern plenti- 
ful traces of the pnmitive aniimsm common to all Dravidian tnbes 
We come across our old fnend Bar Pnhar, a divinity of unques- 
tionably Dravidian ongin who inhabits the highest hill in the 
vicinity and demands the sacnfice of a he-goat in tlie month of 
Phalgun The snake is worshipped as the ancestor of the caste 

Their festivals call for no particular notice they observe 
every festival they conveniently can just as they worship every god 
within their ken 
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Their status is exceedingly low, their onginal occupation 
IS ueaving, which they readily abandon for agriculture when pos- 
sible They emigrate freely, bat there are vanous estimates of 
Ibeir utility on Tea Estates Some employers will not look at a 
Pan-Tanti from Orissa, but the Savrasis and Chik-Baraiks of Singh- 
bhum and Eanchi make excellent labour They eat beef, pork and 
drink heavily, but betueen dnnking bouts work uell in order to 
obtain the wherewithal for fresh orgies. 


GANDA:— 

A servile caste of the Chota Nagpur and Ury’a Districts num- 
benng in the recent Census 325,000 distributed as follows — 


Sambalpur 84,000 

Onssa States 140,000 


In the Central Provinces, they are engaged as village drudges, 
acting as watchmen, musicians and also as weavers of coarse clotli 
They are looked upon as occupying the same social positions as 
Mehtas and Chamars In Chota Nagpur, however, th^ are still 
in some places recognised as a primitive tribe, bang generally 
knoivn as Pan, Pai or Clnk Sisley thought there may be some 
connection between the Gandas and Gonds, but Russell denies this 


The sub-castes in the Central Provinces arc mainly ocenpa- 
Uonal, the Ba3na or Ba]gari serving as musicians at feast, the 
or Mangia ^Teavlng mats, the Dhoha making baskets and 
the Dans skinning cattle Panka (q v ) is said also to be a sub- 
caste of Gandas, but is generally treated as a separate cas e 


The snb-tnbes are divided into totemisfc exogamous septs of 

A. tol, »k .".Kr »1 

riages and is called the 5 e(hia. 
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Russell ^ves the follovrmg description of an interesting 
custom . — 

" When the bnde and bndegFoom return home after the ^ed> 
ding, an image of a deer is mode of grass and placed briiind the ear 
of the bnde The bridegroom then throws a ttry arrow at it, made 
of grass or thin bamboo and is allowed seven shots. If he fails to 
knock it out of her ear after these, the bnde’s brother takes it and 
runs away and the bridegroom must follow and catch him. This 
IS clearly a symbohc process representing the chase and may be 
taken as a reminiscence among the Gandas of their former life in 
the forests " 

The te-mamage of widows is permitted and divorce is allowed , 
if the divorced lady mames her lover, he must repay the husband 
the expenses incurred by the latter on his wedding 

The Gandas principally worship Dnlha Deo, a young bnde- 
groom who was earned off by a tiger. They observe the Hindu 
fasts and fesbvals, cremate their dead, but have no special cere- 
monies of interest. 

They are not averse to agncultural labour which they take 
up as occasion demands. In Chota Nagpur they are petty agn- 
cnltunsis and daily labourers and do not differ materially in their 
customs from the abongmal tnbes amongst whom they live 

AGARIYA>- 

A Dravidian tnbe found in the Feudatory States of Chota 
Nagpur and in the hilly parts south of the Mirzapur Distnct A 
tnbe of the same name is found m the Mandla Distnct of the 
Central Provinces where they are known as a sub-division of the 
Good tnbe. Risley thought the Aganyas of Chota Nagpur were 
a section of the Rorwas 

Thqr were distnbnted as follows in ipai — 

Sambalpur 7,000 

Onssa States ao,ooo 

Th^ are divided into exogamous septs, all of totemistic origin, 
one of which Gidbale (or vulture) is also found among the Uraons 
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Maixiage is adnit, a bnde-pnce being paid, and the ceremonj 
having traces <rf the marnage by captnre in its ntual Widow 
mamage is allowed and divorce permitted 

The Aganyas call themselves Hindus, but norship none of the 
regular Hindu deities Ancestor worship is strong and their pnest 
or Batga propitiates the village deities, Brahmans never being 
employed Their religion is really animistic uith a vci> thin 
veneer of Hinduism 

Tatooing appears to be very fashionable among these people 
and also among their neighbours of allied races This tatooing 
appears to be a sort of sacred nte, especially so far as nomcn are 
concerned Marlu rqiresenting some god are tatooed on the body 
which are believed to ensure entrance into heaven and to keep off 
evil spirits 

In Mirzapur the Aganyas pmcticall3 do no agncnlturc but 
smelt non for a living, elsenheie thej'- have taken to cultivation 
Imported iron in convenient form for the making of plough-shares 
IS to be found in nearly every bazar nouadays and the Agan.ia will 
soon lose his occupation and turn to agncnltnre if i^porlnmt.v 
offers. They are not averse from emigration but the tribe is small 
and consequently few are met with on Tea Estates They sboiiM 
settle down well on Estates where Korwas or Goods are found 
Their festivals are the same as those of these tribes 

DHANUK:- 

A cultivating caste of Behar. the Sonthal Perganas and the 
United Provinces, many of whom arc emplo>ed as personal seriants 
in the households of members of higher castes 

They were distributed as follows in ipai 
Patna Division 
Tirhut Division 
Bhagalpur Division 
Palaman 

United Prorinces 


38,000 

324 , 00(1 

270.000 

3.500 

122.000 
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Buchanan considered them a “ pure agncnltnral tnte, -win) 
from their name, implying archers were probably m former times 
the militia of the country, and are perhaps allied to the Eurmis.” 
Risky quotes one or tiro of their traditional mythical pedigrees, 
e g., that tb^ are descended from a Chamar and a female Chandal, 
and says these myths m a general way serve to indicate the social 
rank held by the Dhauuks when it was first thought necessary to 
enrol them among the mixed castes In this point of view, he adds, 
the degraded parentage assigned to the caste, lends some support 
to the conjecture that they may be an offshoot from one of the non- 
Dravidian tribes 

They are divided into several sub-castes, of the origin of which 
little is known They seem to refer to locahties, for instance we 
have the StlhoUa, Magahva, Titfmiia, Kananjta, which are used 
by many other castes 

Both infant and adult marriage is recognised among the 
Dhannks, the former being considered more respectable The 
marriage ceremony differs littk, if at all, from the standard Hindu 
form of marriage among Behar castes of a similar soaal stand- 
ing The smearing of red lead is considered the essenbal part of 
the ceremony Widow re-mamage and divorce are permitted 
among some, sections, particularly among the Dhanuks of the 
Sonthal Perganas 

Their religion presents no features of special interest, they 
worship the regular Hindu gods and a whole host of minor tem- 
tonal deities 

Those of the Dhauuks who are not personal servants are agri- 
culturists, some subsisting by daily agricultural labour In some 
parts of the country they are engaged in the cultivation of hemp 
and the manufacture of string Th^ rank with Rurmis and 
Kotns, Brahmans will take water fiom their hands 

KADARi— 

A non-Aryan caste of cultivators, fishermen and day-labourers 
in Bhagalpur and the Sonthal Perganas, probably a degraded off- 
shoot of the Bhuiyas (q v ) They are divided into the sub-castes 
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Kadar and Nmya, the latter of which, Ri^y says, may possiblv 
have been developed from amongf the priests of the forest gods, nho 
are usually called Lava or Nava in Western Bengal The snb- 
castes are divided into exogamous sections, bnt there is now no trace 
of the totem 


Marriage is mfant or adnlt according to means, the former 
being more respectable The ceremony is of the usual type fbnnd 
among the lower castes of Hindus, sindurdan beug the bmdmg 
portion of the ceremony, and the village barber cdBciating as pnest 
Divorce is freely permitted and there is no restriction on widow 
re-mamage 

V Their religion is not withont interest being at present an early 

stage of the conversion of pure Animism into Brahmanism 


Like the Mnndas and Uraons the Kadars believe they are com- 
passed about by a host of invisible powers, some of which are sup- 
posed to be the spirits of departed ancestors while others seem to 
embody nothing more defimte than the vague senses of the mysten- 
ons and uncanny with which hills, streams and lonely forests in- 
spire the savage imagination A roughly moulded Jump of clay 
set up m an open shed, a queer shaped stone bedaubed with Ver- 
million does duty for a god Karu Dsno, Hardiya Dano, Simra 
Dano, Pahar Dano, Dilu, Pardana and others are propilialei, bnt 
what their functions are none can explain Fowls, goats, pigeons 
are offered in the sama or sacred fnnctions with those of harher, 
and the offerings are eaten by the norshippers Yet the Kadars 
talk vaguely about Mahadeo and Vishnn and claim to be Hindus 
They eat practically anything-even beef, pork and field rats and 
indulge firaely in strong dnnk 


Comparatively few of the caste have land of them own or toe 

acquired occupancy lights Wishing and wood-enttog a^^ 

other occupations, bnt there is an intense des^ for 

status that the agncnltural occupation gives 

muk IS very low. and Dorns and Hans are the only people who will 

take water from their hands 

They numbe.ua dunng the last Census ra.ooo in Bhagalpnr 

and 9.000 in the SautalPsrganas 
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KAHAIt^- 

A large caste of Behar, Chota Nagpur, the Santal Ferganas 
and the United Provinces numbering — 


Benares Division 

71,000 

Gorakhpur Division 

159,000 

Allahabad Division 

85,000 

Jhansi Division 

41,000 

Chota Nagpur Division 

81,000 

Bhagalpur Dimsion 

91,000 

Patna Division 

256,000 

Tirhut Division 

71,000 


They are represented by the Brahman genealogists as a mived 
caste descended from a Brahman &ther and a Chandal mother, but, 
according to Risley, it seems more likely that they are a remnant 
of one of the pnmitrve races who occupied the valley of the Ganges 
before the incursion of the Ai^'ans They are a mixed caste in 
that like the Banns and Bagdis of Bengal they admit into their 
community Brahmans, Kajputs, Kayasths, Kurmis and child icn 
of Kahar women by men of these castes Instances of men of higher 
castes applying for enrolment in a lower caste are no doubt rare 
and occur only when the applicant has been turned out of his oun 
caste for an intngnc with a uoman of a lower caste 

Kabars themselves claim descent from Jarasandha, King of 
Maghada, and have an absurd story to account for their name which 
Mr Nesfield renders as meamng " Water Carrier ” Risley does 
not like this derivation and prefers to think that it is a corruption 
of Katidh and bhai, meamng a man who bears burdens on his 
shoulder 

Tlie caste is divided into several sub-castes — ^Raiiani, Khar- 
wara, Magahiya, Uhimar and others Among the Raw am sub- 
caste in the Santal Ferganas we find the totemishc sections Nag 
and Kasyapa, but for the most part the sections are lost Mar- 
riage is regulated by prohibibng unions between persons so long 
as rdationship can be traced Polygamy is allowed and widows 
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may marry again . thougli she is not compelled to niarr3' the ^’onnger 
brother of her deceased husband, it is considered £t and proper 
that a widow should do so Divorce is penmtted on the usual 
grounds with the sanction of the caste panchaiyat, oi’er nhich a 
hereditary president called the smdar presides 


The religion of the Eahars is the crude Hinduism uc niai 
expect among the lower t3'pes. Brahmans are employed, and a 
whole host of minor deities are propitiated Bach houscliold has 
in addition its own godhngs, venerated and worshipped by the 
members of the household Hahars cremate their dead and per- 
form the siaddh ceiemony on the thirty-first day after death The 
ashes are buned near the burning place under a small platform of 
mud on the top of which a tulsi tree is planted Their festirals 
ore the usual Hindu fairs and feasts, with a tendency to join in 
any Spree that is afoot They drtok heavily 


Agriculture, palanguin-beanng and service in the houses of 
the higher castes are the chief occupations of Kahars at the present 
day They are found as petty raiyats and landless das'-lahonrers 
paid in cash or kind, all over Behar and Chota Nagpur Thei 
have emigrated in large numbers to Assam and to the Dooars, 
where they make useful labour, as do most of the purely occupa- 
tional castes Mho look for a nse in status by becoming 
agncultunsts 


A widely distributed and important caste of herdsmen and 
agncnlturists of great antiquity The Abhua are mentioned bi 
Manu as the offspring of a Brahman and an Ambastha girJ^ The 
traditions of the caste profess to traie their descent from Krishna 
himself whose relations with the milkmaids of Bnndabaii pla\ a 
prominent part in Hindu rayfhologj Another stoiy makes out 
the Goalas to be Vaisyas who were degraded in wnsequenre of 
having introduced castration among tlicir herds Rislcv thinks 
that this large functional group have been recruited not raerelj In 
the diffusion along the Ganges valley of the scm.-^-an Goalas, but 
also by the inclusion in the caste of pastoral tribes who were not 
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Aiyans at all Most of the suh-castcs OT\e their origin, in 'his 
opinion, to successive accretions of this t3rpe Colonel Dalton com- 
mented upon the various physical types found lu the district of 
Smghbhum among tlie Goalas, some having features which are 
now lecognised as par excellence “ Aryan,” uhile others were in- 
distinguishable from the aboriginal Hos 

The following table gives their distribution over the Recruit- 
ing Districts at the recent Census — 


Patna Division 
Tirliut Division 
Bhagalpur Division 
Chota Nagpur Division 


827.000 
1 , 200,000 

832.000 

310.000 


Spread over the various districts of each of these divisions 
Nearly million Ahirs were found in the United Provinces 


The internal structure of the tnbe as may be expected horn 
the double process by which its members have been reciuited is- 
extremely complicated In the Umted Provinces, no less than 
eighteen sub-castes were recorded. In Behar and Chota Nagpui 
a difierent series of sub-castes appear to have been developed 
These sub-castes are all endogamous, marriage outside the sub- 
caste being prohibited The sub-caste again is spht up into gotras 
which are exogamons Goalas are very strong in Onssa and a large 
proportion of the Unjas employed as personal servants by Euro- 
peans bdong to that caste The Goalas of Smghbhum and south- 
ern Chota Nagpur appear to have come from Orissa, but they have 
totemistic sub-divisions suspiciously like those of the Bbs and 
Mundas, and, as Colonel Dalton observed, the caste may have been 
augmented by Hmdmsed Hos admitted because of the adopted 
pastoral occupation 

The marriage customs vary according to locality; in Chota 
Nagpur marriage is usually adult, a bnde-pnce being paid. 
Brahmans officiate at weddmgs, the binding part of the ceremony 
being the smeanng of the bride’s forehead with vermilion. Among 
the Goalas of Smghbhum, a widow is required to marry one of her 
husband’s younger brothers and failmg these she must many 
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la Oiissa and Behar the cnstoms aie more or less identical L- 

Mw»«-nm .. I.M. to b, «,d 

Jammashtami or the birthday of Knsbna is celebrated mUilcat 
arcnmstance, as also is the festiral of ffoh (Dol Jatra) 

The fetivals are of the usual Hindu type They have a fcsti- 

val called the Sohiae which appears to be identical with that of the 
same name observed by the Mnndas and Unions 


Occupation —In Chota Xagpur the Ahir is osnally the 
village herd and is paid m kmd for his sennees He is usually 
also a substantial cultivator and the jounger branches of his family 
liave to tuni to agriculture foi a living When land is not obtain- 
able the Ahir will take up daib- labour of an agricultural sort So 
also in Behar and the United Piovinces As stated above, the Onj a 
Goala is in gieat demand as a " bearer " especially in Calcutta 
and thej*" find their way to Tea Bstates lu order to take up this 
occupation 


Cpoolce says that no account of the Aliirs would be complete 
without a reference to the I,ortk legend which is most popular 
among them and is sung at all their ceremonies Tliere are vari- 
ous versions of it, it is most volnminous and embodies a number 
of different episodes 


The commonest form is Sindliar an Ahir of ilie Bast couiitiv 
marries Cliandain, who falls in love with a neighbour Lonk and 
elopes with him Sindhar fbllons and fights Bonk but is defeated 
Chandain and her lover in their wanderings meet Mabapatija, t 
Dnsadb, the chief of the gamblers and he and Lonk play till the 
latter loses evety thing inclnding the lady She, howeicr, points 
out that her jewellery was not inclnded in the last state and induces 
them to try another throw of tlie dice She stands opposite 
Mahapatiya and bewitches luin with her womanly loieliiiess so that 
he IS distracted and loses I/irik wins back cverj thing and then 
slays Mahapatiya After a series of adicnturcs when the King 
of Hardui is defeated and Ins kingdom captured, but lost again and 
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dgain captured \Mth tjie help of Durga, Lorik took revenge on the 
Kols ivho had slam his brother Semru and finalh' settled donn as 
a King of great virtue 

Indra deteriumed to destroy him, however, and persuaded 
Durga to take the form of his mistress and tempt him He gave 
way to the temptation and Durga smote him so that his face was 
turned completely round ' Overcome by gnef and shame he went 
to Ehsi (Benares) mth his family and there they were all turned 
into stone, and sleep the sleep of magic at the Mankarnika Ghat 

KUNBI 

This is the great agricultural caste of the Maratba country, 
being found ui the Chanda, Kimar, Betul, Nagpur, Bhandara and 
Vardha Districts of the Central Pronnces, and numbered 3,339,000 
at the Census of 193 r 

Recrmting for Assam Tea Estates has, so far, scarcely touched 
these people, but ol recent years lliere has been considerable recruit- 
ing done m Chanda, Nimar and Betul, and u ith the gradual acqmsi- 
tion of Sirdars from among the ICuiibis, it ma3 be hoped that they 
Mill emigrate in increasing numbers 

The caste is an interesting one, its internal structure showing 
tliat It IS an occupational body recruited from different classes of 
tlie population Among them are some groups from Northern 
India as the Hindustani, Fardeslu, Dholewar, Jaiswar and Smgoora 
sub-castes, who Russell thinks are probably Knmus who have 
settled among the Kunbis and have been absorbed So the 
Tailanges and Mimurwars appear to be an offshoot of the great 
Kapu caste of cultivators in the Telegu country In Chhindwara 
IS found a small local sub-caste called Gadhao, because they formerly 
kept donkeys, while m Kimar there is a sub-caste named Gujarati 
Kunbis who are considered to have been oiiginally Gujars The 
Jhars or jungly Kunbis are the oldest immigrants of the Central 
Provinces and, no doubt, hare an admixture of Gond blood In 
Nagpur we find the Harwa Kunbi recrmted from the Manas, a 
primitive type who Russell thinks were probably prs-Gond In 
Canara in the Bombay Presidency the Kunbi is quite a primitii'e 
forest dweller who only a few years back lived by scattering his 
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seeci on patches of Jand burnt clear of vegetation, coUectuig myia- 
bolams and other fruits and snaring and trapping animals hke the 
Gonds and Savaras of the present day 

The ivord ICuiibi itself may be derived from the Diavidian loot 
Kill, a husbandman or labourer It appears, therefore, that a 
ICunbi has, in the past, been synonymous witli a cultivator and that 
large groups from other castes vho have taken to agriculture liave 
been admitted into the community and usually obtained a nse in 
rank 


The sub-castes are divided up mto eicogamous s^ts or dans, 
the vernacular term for these being Kul Compare with this Bie 
word Kilh which is the Mundan word for the exogamons totemistic 
sept Some of tlie Kunfai septs are named after natural objects or 
animals, gmte of the Munda type A man may not marry within 
his oivn Kul, but must marry within his own sub-caste He may 
marry his wife’s younger sister, but not her elder sister 

Alliances between first and second cousins are prohibited, 
except that a sister’s son may be married to a brother’s daughter 
Russell thinks this exception as to the mamage of relations pomts 
to the conclusion that the custom is a survival of the Matnarehate 
when a brother’s property would pass to his sister’s son Under 
such a law of inhentance he would naturally desire that the heir 
should be united to his own daughter, and this union might 
gradually become customary and at length almost obhgatory 


Girls are usuaUy mamed between the ages of five and eleven 
and hoys between ten and tiventy- A bnde-pnce is paid and 
siiuiar (red lead) is used in the principal part of the 
mamage ceiemomes It has been noted elsewhete that this is 
perhaps a survival of a ceremony of a blood bond brtween i 
tracting parties Bmhmans are usually employed A cun 
custom among the Kanva Kunbis of Nimar must be noted Mr 
Tiases may only take place once in eveiy ten or twelve years, tn* , 
m Sch the planet Guru gupiter) comes 

rr ~ 

llSu^from Infants m arms to ten or twelve years arc mamed 
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and if a niatcli cannot be arranged for them, they Mill have to vtait 
another ten or tnclve years ■ This it may be noted is the same 
year m which marriages are forbidden to Hindus generally 

Polygamy is permitted but is rarely practised , divorce is 
allowed, the re-mamage of widows being the rule except among 
the Deshmukli families of the Tirole sub-caste who have forbidden 
it A widow may marrj anyone outside tlie familj' of her deceased 
husband, but she may not marr^ his younger brother 

The principal deities of the caste are Maroti or Hanuman, 
Mahadeo or Siva, Devi, Satwai and Ehandrba Side by side with 
much that is general to all Hindus persists, as may be expected 
fiom the origin of the caste, much that can be traced as survivals 
from a crude Animism The Kumbis also make silver or brass 
images of their ancestors and keep them in a basket with their 
other household deities 

The principal fesbval is the Pole falling abont the middle of 
the rainy season, when they have a procession of plough bullocks 
Thej also observe all the ordinary Hindu festivals 
Sir Reginald Craddock wrote of the Kunbi — 

“ The Kunbi is certainly a most plodding patient mortal, witli 
a cat-like affection for his land ’’ 

Some of the caste have acquired much property, but the great 
majority are small landholders who might emigrate if the pros- 
pect of obtaining land were held out 

MAHAR (Mrhata, Mehia, Dhod) — 

A large caste of weavers, menials, labourers and village watch- 
hien in the Central Provinces totalling over a milhon at tlie time 
of the 1921 Census 

The Mahars say they are descended horn Mahamuni who -was 
a foundling picked up by Uic Goddess Parvab on the banks of the 
Ganges At this time beef had not become a forbidden food , and 
when the divine cow, Tnpad Gayatn, died the gods determined 
to cook and eat her body, Mahamuni being set to watch the pot * 
boilmg A piece of flesh fell out, which he ate , tlie gods discovered 
this delinquency and doomed him and his descendants to live on the 
flesh of dead cows. 
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Wilson considers the Mahars to be an aboriginal or pre-Arjan 
tribe, and their custom of eatmg dead cattle, together with the in- 
terned organization of the tribe, uould appear to point to a decidedly 
non-Aryan ongin The caste is divided into several sub-castcs 
mainly of a local or terntonal type, e g , the Dahana or residents 
of Dahar or the Jubbulpore country, Namadjn from Nimar, 
Khandeslii from Khandesh, the Katia group spin, as also do the 
Barkias, the Eosana being found in Chhattisgarli The caste 
have also a large number of exogamous groups or septs of the 
Dravidian type, the names of which are usually denied from plants, 
animals and natural objects Wc £nd, for instance, as among the 
Mundas, septs named after the tiger, cobra, tortoise, peacock, 
jackal, lizard, etc 


A man may not marry in liis own sqit and besides this rule 
there are some simple regulations against consanguineous mar- 
1 lages hlarnage by sen ice of the Jacob-Rachel tj pe is also found 
The actual ceremony usually follows the Hindu ntiial, the 
Mohturtz or caste pnest officiating at weddings, though in Mandln, 
for instance, the lower caste Bnhmaii will officiate In Chhind- 
wara the Maliais seat the bnde and bridegroom on a loom for the 
ceremony and they worship the hide of a cow or a bullock fillcJ 
with water 


Divorce is permitted and widow inarriagc is allowed A widow 

IS under no obligation to many her husband’s younger brother, 

when she mames a stranger the bndc-price is paid to her parents 
and not to her late husband’s family 

The caste either burn or buij then dead and obscrs’c .i soil 
modified Sioddh ceremony 

Th- great body of Mahars worship the ordinary Hindu deities 

the Hoh and Da-wihara fesUxals, and the da^s 

full moon Snake worship is al-o common The i.suH 

festivals are observed 

JL .0.^ « 
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by themselves outside the village The pnnapal occupation is the 
weavmg of coarse cloth, hut -with the nse of the Weaving Industry in 
the Bombay Mills, large numbers have taken up employment 
therein Thqr act as village ivatchmen and also take the hides of 
dead cattle, generally eating the flesh as well They act m fact as 
Chamars and Dorns in the United Provinces and Bdiar. They also 
engage largely m daily labour and have emigrated in fairly large 
numbers to Assam, where they make fair coohes with a little care 

KUBMI 

This IS another very widely distributed functional caste, dis- 
tributed over the Central Provinces, United Provinces, Behar and 
Onssa and Bengal. The 1921 Census Returns showed th^ were 
found in the following Districts — 


Patna Division 

270,000 

Tirhut Division 

387, opo 

Bhagalpur Division 

93,000 

Chota Nagpur Division 

504,000 

Feudatory States 

110,000 

Central Provinces 

28,000 were found in Assam 

1,748,000 


In Behar and Onssa they show traces of Aryan blood and are 
a fine looking race, in Chota Nagpur th^ are descnbed by Risley 
as being " short, sturdy and of very dark complexion, closely re- 
sembling in feature the Dravidian tnbes around them It is diffi- 
cult to distmguish a Kurmi from a Bhumij or Santal, and the 
Santals will take cooked food from them ” Russell says that in 
the Central Provinces they are foirly dark m complexion and of 
moderate height and no doubt of very mixed blood. As noted in 
the article on the Runbis, the two castes have merged in places in 
the Central Provinces, there is also evidence that Runbis who have 
migrated to Northern India have amalgamated with the Rurmis 

Crooke {Tnhes and Castes of the United Provinces) gives 
several names of sub-castes showing the diverse constitution of the 
Rurmis. These three Gaharwar, Jadon and Chandel axe the names 
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of Rajput claos, the Kmi sub-caste must be a branch of the low 
^veaTe^ caste of that name, the sub-castes occnmng in the Cential 
Provinces, Agtnia (iron workers), Lonhare (salt refinets), Khmra 
(catechu collectors) indicate that these Kurmis ate derived bom low 
Bindu castes or the aboriginal tnbes 


The Rurmis, as uell as the Eunbis, Eumhars, Lohars, are good 
examples of the importance of occupation in caste questions and 
indicate how the soaal status may be improved by the adoption o< 
a more " respectable ” means of subsistence 


The caste, as has been already gathered, has a veiy large 
number of sub-divisions more or less stnctly endogamons , some 
abstain from meat and liquor, others eschew poultry, claimmg 
greater ceremonial punty by the abstention In fact, as may ha\e 
been expected from the foregoing, the caste is socially extremely 
stratified Each sub-caste has a number of exogamons divisions 
and these present a large variety of all types Some groups have 
the tiamvc of Brahman Saints , others are called after Rajput sqits, 
there IS a large teiuloital group, while again we have the totemisW 
sept so familiar among peoples of Dravidian ongin 


Tlfavriggp. is as usually prohibited within the same section, and 
between first and second cousins on the mother’s side Most 
Kurmis forbid a man to marry his wife’s sister within her life tune 
The marriage of widoixs is permitted and is usual Russell sajs 
The binding ceremony of the marriage is the walking scicn times 
round the mamage post in the direction of the sun 'The ^ 
probably represents Uie sun and the walk of the bridal ^ple »und 
It may be an imitation of the movement of the planets round 
L Dunng the procession the bnde leads and the bnde- 
" ^ L left Ld on her shoulder The ^ 

seven h^ps th“ SarBear The todc- 

I«.P. ’-4 
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to symbolise the mixing of the spmts of his wife and himself 
At the feasts the bride eats rice and tnilV with her husband from 
one dish, once at her own house and once after she goes to her 
husband’s house Subsequently she never eats with her husband 
but always after bun ” 

Funeral and mourning ntcs usually follow the regular Hindu 
customs, tinged locally by the customs of neighbours The caste 
worship the pnncipal Hindu deities In many places the village 
gods are retained, Khermata the mother of the village being the 
most usual local form of Devi, the earth goddess She has a small 
hut and an image of Devi, either black or red, and is worshipped 
by a pnest called Panda, who may be of any caste, excqit impure 
castes When an qndemic of Cholera breaks out, the Panda per- 
forms the following ceremony to avert it He takes a kid and a 
small pig, a chicken and some doth, cakes, glass bangles, vermi- 
hon, an earthem lamp and some country liquor which is sprinkled 
all along the way from where he starts to where he stops He 
proceeds in this manner to the boundary of the village at a place 
where there are cross roads, and leaves all the things there Some- 
times the animals are sacrificed and eaten While the Panda is 
doing this, everyone collects the sweepings of his house in a win- 
nowing fan and throws them outside the village boundary, at the 
same time ringing a bell continuously These heaps of rubbish 
must be familiar sights to those who have motored through Chota 
Nagpur and the Umted Provinces 

There appear to be no special caste feasts among the Kurmis, 
who observe all the usual Hindu festivals (see the Chapter on 
Hinduism) 

The social status of the Knrmi is that of the cultivator, and 
member of the village commnmty, but a large proportion of the 
Kurmis are recrmted from the non-Aryan tribes who have obtamed 
land and been admitted into the caste, and this tends to lower the 
status of the caste as a whole The Kurmi is the typical culti- 
vator, he loves his land and to lose it is to break the mainspring 
of his life. He IS mdnstnous and plodding and inured to hard- 
ship His wife is in no way behind him, the proverb says 
" Good is the caste of the Kunnin; with a hoe m her hand she 
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goes to the fields and works with her husband ” The Kumii is 
ready to emigrate when land is scarce or mortgaged, or when as 
the result of splitting up of ancestral holdings, the younger sons 
are unable to extract a living out of their share. In exile they 
always work with the object either of retnnung to the homeland 
with sufficient funds to buy up more lands, or th^ endeavour to 
purchase land in the vicinity of the estates on whidi they work. 
Once th^ have gone into a basti and acgmred again the status of 
land-holders, they are of very little use to the estate which imported 
them, as they will not return to casual labour 


PANKA.:— 


A Dravidian caste of weavers and labourers found m Mandla, 
Saipur and Bilaspur and numbering in igai 206,000 


The name is a variant on that of the Pan tribe of Onssa and 
Chota Nagpur (q v) In the Central Provinces, however, it has 
a special appbcation, ui* , to that division of the Gandas who have 
become members of the Kabirpanthi sect " In this way the name 
has been found very convenient, for smce Eabir, the founder of the 
sect, was discovered by a weaver ivoman lying on the lotus leaves 
of a tank, like Moses in the bulrushes, and as a newly mitiated 
convert is punfied with water, so the Pankas hold that their naom 
is pan% lia or from water " * They disown their connecUon 1^ 
the Gandas and claim to be a separate caste They have succeed^ 
in improving thar status since they are not regarded as untouc - 
ables like the Gandas 


The caste is divided into a number of exogamtms sqpts, many 
of which are named after plants and ammals The pnna^ 
niony at a marriage consists in walkmg round the sacrrf pole cal 
Magtohan, the clothes of the jiair being knotted together 

Widow marriage is permitted and divorce may be effected for 
bad conduct on the part of the wife 

11,6 Pankas worship only Kabir and observe certain Hindu 

festivals 

The caste ate generally weavers producing coarse 
do*, a number are village watchmen, while o*ers are culttvatom 


• Knssdl 
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■and la}>ourers They ate, as is the case -with many of the indus- 
±nal castes, very ready to take to cultivation and make fair labour. 

PASI (Passt) — 

A Dravidian occupational caste of Northem India whose here- 
■ditaiy employment is the tapping of the palmyra, date and other 
palm trees for their sap Th^ number over a million and a half 
a.nd were distributed as follows at the last Census — 


Chota Nagpnr Division 7,000 

Patna Division 150,000 

Tirhut Division 29,000 

Bhagalpur Division 25,000 

Dmted Province 1,300,000 


Distributed fairly regularly over all districts of these areas. 

In the past they seem to have been of some importance in Oudh 
where they have traditions that they were lords of the country. 
iRussell thinks they may be an occupational ofFshoot of the Bhars 
in Mirzapur , they represent the Bhars as merely a sub-caste of their 
tribe, though this is demed by the Bbars themselves The com- 
position of the caste is now of a very mmed nature Sub-castes 
of Pasis are named after other castes, eg, Gujar, Ahir, Baheba, 
Bhil and Bania Crooke is of opinion that the term Pasi is merely 
•occupational and includes a number of distmct tribes whose only 
connechon is the common occupation of fxtractmg the juice of 
palms There are over 300 sub-divisions in the Umted Provinces 
:alone, all of which are endogamous There appears to be no 
-trace, houever, of exogamous septs, marriages between relatives 
bemg barred so long as the relationship is remembered The 
-marriage is of the usual loii caste type, smdur or red lead being 
used m the bindmg part of the ceremony 

The usual Hindu deities are worshipped and a whole pantheon 
-of local godlmgs The Pasi will also visit and worship at the tomb 
•of any samt {ptr) or martyr (si^yid) that may be convenient Th^ 
offer water every day to the souls of their ancestors m the first fort- 
-night of the month of Knar The usual Hmdu festivals are 
-observed, Phagua or Hob, Dasami, Diwali, etc 
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JTheir social status is veiy low, though Chamars and Bhangis 
will take water from their hands A few of them are landowners 
but most are day-Iabonrers They have distinct cnimnal tend- 
encies, and were formerly engaged as armed bullies by refractor/' 
landowners At the present day they make fair cultivators and 
useful labourers provided there are not too many of them on an 
Estate They emigrate fairly freely 


DOSADH-— 


A degraded Aryan or redned Dravidian cultivating caste of 
Behar and Chota Nagpur bearing an evil reputation as habitual 
cnminals and largely employed as village watchmen They claim 
descent from the Pandava Pnnce Bhima or Bhim Sen, and to be 
allied to the Cheros Many of them have a jellowish brown com- 
plexion with wide, expanded nostnls and shghtlj- turned up noec« 
The complexion and the shape of the nose vary, however, which 
seem to indicate considerable mixture of blood In Northern 
Behar there has probably been some infusion of Mongolian Mood 
It IS known that members of any Hindu caste, except the Dom, 
Dhohi and Cbamar, may gam admission into the Dosadh community 
by giving a feast to the heads of the caste and eating pork 

The of a regular procedure for enrolling recruits from 

other castes, shows that such cases are not unknown, and they mn^t 
tend to modify the physical type of the caste 


At the recent census the Dosadhs were distributed as under — 


Behar and Orissa 
Patna Division 
Bbagalpnr „ 

Chota Nagpur Division 


i,i67i 6S6 souls 
301,629 ,. 

238,865 ,. 

69.547 i> 


The caste is divided into eight snlvcastM --Kananjia, 


inter-fflar*y* 
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Infant-marriage is not considered necessary, but some 
Dosadbs bold that an adult bnde is not cntilled to the full marriage 
service (biyah), but must be married by the “ Sagai ” form used 
at the re-marriage of a nidow. The marriage ceremony is a some- 
what meagre copy of the ritual in vogue among middle-class 
Hindus Polgamy is permitted to a limited extent A man 
may in no case have moic than two wives and he is not supposed 
to take a second unless the first is childless or sufiers from an in- 
curable disease In the Santal Perganas, however, three wives 
aie allowed Divorce is permitted m all sub-castes except the 
!Ramar with the sanction of the panchayat, for adultery and per- 
sistent disobedience 

In the Santal Peiganas a sal leaf is torn in two or a stick 
broken to symbohse the separation of the couple. Divorced wo- 
men may marry again provided they give a feast to the members 
of the caste by way of atonement for their previous misconduct. 

Their lehgion is a low type of Hinduism [vtde Chap. IV) 
The Dosadhs claim to be orthodox Hindus, but their chief deity is 
Sahu to whom they offer sacrifices of animals and the fruits of 
the earth, in order to avert diseases, or m fulfilment of vows A 
Dosadh Bhakat or Chatiya usually presides 

The dead are usual!}' cremated but occasionally buned and a 
Sioddh ceremony more or less orthodox is performed on the eleventh 
day after death. 

Oceupahon — The social rank of Dosadbs is very low Their 
characteristic occupation is to act as watchmen (chaukidars), 
village messengers, grooms, elephant-dnvers, grass and wood 
cutters, punkah-coolies and porters They bear a high character 
as earners and are popularly believed to repress their cnminal 
insbncts 'when formally entrusted with goods in that capacity 

Dosadhs occasionally work as cooks or grooms for Europeans 
Some Dosadhs hold small allotments of land rent-free in lieu of 
the services rendered b}' them to the village, but generally speak- 
ing they hold a low place in the agricultural system, many of them 
never rising above the status of landless day-labourers, owing to 
their improvidence and dissolute habits. 
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dOM:-> 

A Dravidian menial caste of Bengal, Beliar and tlie Umted 
Provinces enumerated as undernoted at the recent Census 


Biliar and Onssa 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Domiciled in Assam 


siS,ooo souls 
150,000 „ 

14.000 ,, 

35.000 „ 


It should be noted that a short separate article regarding the 
Dorns of Madras (Vizagapatam) has also been nntten 

Dr Caldwell considers them to be pre-Diavidian though 
Bisley, whom we have fallowed, disagrees and classes them as 
Dravidian The Maghay a Dorns of Behar, the finest specimens of 
the caste, have probably an admixture of Ar>an blood. 

There are several sub-castes which are endogamous, each of 
which IS split into a large number of exogamous sections In Behar 
these sections are territorial, in Bankura thej' arc clcarlj 
totemistic 


Their marriage customs vary according to locaht3' Among 
the Dorns of Eastern Bengal, infant marriage is the rule, but 111 
.Western Bengal and Behar adult marriage still holds ground 
Here they are in contact with aboriginals, who practise adult mar- 
riage and their customs approximate to those of their neighbours 

Polygamy is everywhere practised and poi'eiti’ forms the 011I3' 
restriction on the number of wives a man maj' haic Widows may 
marry again, and, in Behar, it is deemed proper that she should 
marry her deceased husband’s ymunger brother Diimrcc is parti- 
cularly easy and may be resorted to for persistent ill-tempcr. 


The religion of the Doins also vanes grcatlj according to 
locality and is as Risley says, a chaotic mixture of sunivals from 
the elemental or animistic cults cliaractcnstic of the aborigin.i 
races, and of observances borrowed in bapliarard fashion from w^- 
ever Hindu sect happens to be predominant m the neighbourhood. 
So with their festivals, they obscnc all the Hindu festivals and 
as man}' more as they have time fori 
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Dorns bdieve their original profession was the making of 
baskets and mats, bnt about half the caste have taken to agricnl- 
ture They are usually landless day-labourers, though they fre- 
quently have risen to tlie status of occupancy rai3'ats They make 
eiicellent labour when uell treated and many estates have found 
that* when the Dorns are given a bastt to themselves and treated 
as human beings instead of untouchables th^ respond to the treat- 
ment and become valuable assets to an estate They are exceed- 
ingly prolific and settle down easily Garden-bred Dorns are said 
to be second to none as rehable labonr. 

KUMHAR (Kumar, Kumbhakar) — 

A widely distributed caste, found in piactically every dis- 
trict and numbering during the recent Census 284,000 in Bengal, 

528.000 in Behar and Orissa, 121,400 in the Central Provmces, 

700.000 in tlie United Provinces, and 29,000 in Assam Their 
traditional occupation is the making of pots, but large numbers 
have taken to agriculture, and are excellent field labourers They 
emigrate fairly freely, and arc not unwelcome on Tea Estates 

The Kumhars say that at the marriage of Siva a water-jar 
was wanted, but no one knew how to make one , the god therefore 
took a bead from bis necklace, and with it created a potter, while 
with a second bead he made a woman who became the potter’s wife , 
this man was the father of all those who engage in the making of 
pottery and m memory of their creator all potters bear tlie title 
Rudra Pal As is to be collected in a large occupational caste, 
the endogamons sub-divisions of tlie caste are very numerous, and 
vary a good deal from district to district, some of the sub-castes 
only make black utensils, white others manufacture nothing but 
red, some again are regarded as debased The probabilities arc 
that various sections are reallj- different raciallj', and hare secured 
admission to the caste merclj' on occupational grounds In Behar, 
Chota Nagpur and the Santal Pciganas, as well as in the United 
and Central Provinces, the sub-castes arc named after large tracts 
of country, eg. MagJmya, Kanaiijia, Ttrhulta, AyoJlna-ba^i, 
Bangah, and even Twb-Kwnhars are found \Vc arc not sur- 
prised therefore to find the rules of exogamv vatying widelj In 
Bengal for instance, and especially in Eastern Bengal, where the 
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Mnhamedan influence is strong, only one or tn’o sections are knonn 
to the caste, in Behar, Chota Nagpur and in the Central Piovinces 
wc find septs of the type ire kno^ among the Mnndas and Uraons, 
totemistic in origin obviously, each sept reverencing some animal 
or plant with which a fictitious relationship is claimed The entire 
caste also refrain from eating, and even go so far as to worship, 
the sal fish, because the nags on its scales resemble the wheel 
which IS the symbol of their craft It is curious to note that the 
Kumhars are beginning to be somewhat conscious that their names 
are open to misconception, and BisIq- tells us that they explam that 
the sept titles are really the names of certain saints, who being 
present at Daksha’s horse sacrifice, transformed themsdves into 
animals to escape the wrath of Siva, whom Daksha, like Pdeas 
in the Greek myth, had neglected to invite There are several 
other instances among the Eumhars of an effort to camouflage 
their real origin, which in many cases is clearly Dravidian 


In Behar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, Unmhais still permit 
girls to be married as adults, though they hold infant marnagc 
to be more respectable Eveiywhere a bride-pnce is paid, as is 
the custom among aboriginals Polygamy is permitted to the 
l.mitpd extent that a man may take a second wife if his first is 
childless, or in some cases, where she has not borne him a son 
It IS stated by some anthonbes that even this is not permitted 
the first wife consents Divorce is allowed on the ground 
of unchastily, with permission of the panchatyaf Widow re- 
marriage IS not forbidden 


Notwithstanding their supposed descent from Siva, Vaish- 
navism seems to be the favourite religion of the caste Their reli- 
gious observances do not differ materially- from those of other 
Hindu castes of similar social standmg In Chota Nagpur, «= 
find a more pnmihve tj-p^ of jEfinduism , though all the o 
tne regular PUnfheon are worshipped, we find offenngs to the loca 
deities, the mountain gods, and the spirits of the woods and the 
wind Brehmans are emploj cd, and the dead are cremated in the 
ordinary manner, sradh ceremonies being performi^ ra 
Seventh day, while for the benefit of ancestors in general, libatmns 
(tarpan) are poured forth in the month of Asivm every j-car Di 
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i'hey are divided into four subcastes, which again are split up into 
a large number of septs of clearly totemistic origin The septs 
closely resemble those of the Mundas, and it is probable that the 
caste consists of infusions of members of vanous races nho have 
adopted the profession of workers m bamboo They are usually 
indistinguishable physically and in their speech from the people 
among nhom they have made their homes, and there can be no 
doubt but that many pose as Mundas, Uiaons and Khanas when 
tendering themselves as recruits for Assam. Tlieir religion is 
closely akin to that of the Mundas which has been discussed at 
length in the article on that tribe 


SUKLIi— 

A small cultivating caste peculiar to Midnapur, numbenng 
about 30,000 The origin of the caste is obscure, but they say 
they are descended from a Rajput named Bir Singh, who came to 
the district some six hundred years ago There are three snb- 
casteS, the sections of which are of the ordmary Brahmanical type 
Their religion and customs too are of no particular interest, being 
of the standard Hindu type , most of them are Vaishnavas Agn- 
culture IS their sole occupation 


RAJWARi— 

A non-Aryan cultivabng caste totalling about 200,000 in the 
last Census, being found particularly in Gaya, Shahabad, Ranchi, 
Palamau, Maubhum and the Santhal Pergnnas In each of the 
districts Gaya and Manbhum about quarter of tlie total caste are 
found, large numbers also dwell in Midnapore 


They are most probably a branch of one of the aboriginal racM 
and they appear to connect themselves traditionally with the 
Bhuiyas In Siiguja and the adjoimng States th^i ‘ ““ 

selves to be fallen Kshatnyas, but Risley doubts whether thw 
any foundation for thm belief There are several sub-castes divided 
into sections some of which are quite obviously totemistic 
these sections are exogamous 

The caste have no special interest from the point of 
religmn or marriage customs, and a« indeed very similar to the 
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Bhuiyas in this respect The majority aie landless day labonrerfi 
and the caste is certainly a likely held for reciuiting purposes 

TANTI (Tanttahaya, Tantuboya, Tatwa, Tuiwa) — 

The -wcavci taste of Bengal and Behar, probably a functional 
group de!veloped undei the pressuie of the natural demand for 
woven cloth Their tiadition represents them as bom from Siva 
Das or Gham Das, who was bom from the sweat (gham) that fell 
from Siva while he was dancing, and Ins wife Kusbati who was 
created by Siva from a blade of Kvta glass Siva Das had four 
sons — ^Balaram, Uddhab, Burandai and Madhukai who were the 
ancestors of the four sub-castes bearing these names There is a 
very large number of sub-castes, each sub-divided into a large 
number of exogamous septs It is cuiious to notice that in Bengal 
proper these septs take the names of localities, but in Behar and 
Onssa they are of the t3pe with which we have become familiar 
in discussing aboriginal tribes, that is, thej' are totemistic, and 
have the names of animals, plants and birds Like the ICumhars 
therefore they' may be regarded as having oiiginated from very 
vaned sources, and as having been admitted to the caste mainly 
on ground of identity of function We find for instance the 
Chamar-Taiiti and the Kahai-Tanti sub-castes which seem to 
indicate that they arc composed of some members of the Chamar 
and Kaliar castes who liaie taken to weaving 

In religion, mainage and fnneral customs the Tantis resemble 
other similar castes, when living among orthodox Hindus they 
approximate to their neighbours In the wilds of Chota Nagpur 
and Onssa, however, their Hinduism is tinged by the Auiminism 
of those among whom they live A bnde pnee is however paid 
almost everywhere, despite the fact that self-respecbng Hindus are 
acenstomed to pay for their bndegrooms In Bengal the Tantis 
ate served by Biahmans, but this is by no means the case in 
Bcliar, where the place of the Brahman is supplied by members of 
the caste who have joined some religious order, or by the sister’s 
son of the person at whose instance oi for whose benefit the parti- 
cular religious office is being performed 

Although Tantis admit weaving to be then immemorial pro- 
fession, many of them have been driven of late years by the influx 
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of dieap machine-made goods to betake themselves to agncultute 
Whether or no the cult of Khaddai will stimulate a drift in the 
opposite direction is stall on the knees of the gods The culti- 
vating Tanti IS for the most part a small occnpancj' raiyat, but large 
numbers are landless day labourers They emigrate freely as do 
also their first cousins the Mahars of tlie Central Provinces 
Tautis are distributed evenl3- over all the lecrniting districts 
of Behai and Onssa and over Bengal They totalled in 1921, 
998,000 

And are distiibuted as fblions — 


Behar and Orissa 

600,000 

Chota Nagpnr Division 

42,000 

Orissa Division 

119,000 

Fendatorj' States 

36.000 

Bengal 

319,000 

Assam 

76,000 


RAOTIA — 


A land-holding and cultivating caste of Chota Ahigpur, uhom 
Risley suspects of being non-Arjan ongin, nitb a considerable in- 
fusion of Aryan blood radicated by their refined features and com- 
plexion lu some districts the inferior type of Rajpute aie called 
' Rants, and the Rantaas claim equal status with Rajputs Their 
own traditions are that they belonged to a Hindu army of invasion 
and were left in charge of the “ king’s highway ” They certainly 
in many cases hold large giants of villages as service tenures It 
IS just as hkely that they ate Aryans with a strong mfnsion of 
Dravidian blood, and this view nould square more with their status 
as They call tliemselves by the titles Ganj/m, Baiaik 

and Koiwai 


There are two endogamoas sub-castes, the Barb-gorhi and the 
Caiot-gorhi, the latter of whom eat fowls and wild pig and drink 
spirits, all of which things are forbidden for members of the former 
sub-caste Risley thinks that the Chot-gorhi were the first sefflers 
who ivere ousted for some breach of caste rules, it is possible, how- 
ever that the differences arose from the type of women the two 
classes took as wii'es The Rautaas vary in appearance from the 
duskiesl aboriginal type to the fairest Rajput cast of feature Bmh 
Sub-tastes are gub-divided into exogamous groups, several of which 
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are totemistic, ahile others arc eponymous and teiritonal The 
section name descends by the male line, and marnage within the 
group if forbidden 

Girls aie marned as infants or adults, but usually about the 
age of eighteen Polygamy is permitted, and widow re-mainage 
allowed The ritual used at marriages is a curious mixtuie of the 
Hindu form and ahonginal usage, both parties go through a mar- 
riage to a mango-tree in the first instance The essential and bind- 
ing portions of the ntual, at which Sakadwipi Brahmans ofiiaatc, 
are the knotting together of the clothes of the bnde and bndegroom, 
and smdwrdan, which is effected by smearing on the bride’s fore- 
head a drop of blood drawn from the httle finger of the bndegroom 
and vies veisa Marriages are airanged by the parents of the 
parties, and a bride-price is fixed 

As in the case wnth their mainagc customs, so also is their 
rehgiou a mixture of Hinduism and Animism “ Behind the fairlv 
definite personalities of the greater gods of the Hindu pantheon 
loom, in the background, through a fog of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, the dim shapes of Bar-pahar (the Marang Bum or mountain 
of the Mnndas) , Bura-Buri, the supposed ancestors of mankind , 
the seven sisters, who scatter cholera, small-pox and cattle plague 
abroad, Gona, the village god — a sort of ruial Terminus, and the 
myriad demons with which the imaginations of the Kols people 
the trees, locks, streams and fields of its surroundings 

Their festivals arc practically those of the Mnndas and Uraons 
among whom they live, and need no special description 

Rautias believe military service to have been their original 
occupation, but at the present day most members of the caste arc 
agnculturists The chief men of the caste arc zemindars, but as 
stated above, tliere arc many tjpes, and we find large numbers as 
raiyats with small holdings, while others are merely field labouicrs 
They are excellent cultivators and emigrate under economic stress, 
as they will not turn to an occupation other than agricultural Their 
succession laws are curious, tlic eldest son inherits the whole of 
the property subject to the obhgation of providing mamtcnance for 
his brothers and sisters In each gcnciation therefore landless 
younger sons are thiown on their own tesourecs, and the offer of 
land IS a sure temptation. 


Risley 
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There are some fifty thousand of this caste mostly located in 
the Kanchi District 

MUCRI (Moclij, Rtslu) — 

The leather-dressing and cobbler caste of Northern India, b\ 
ongin doubtless a branch of the Chamars though its members now 
repudiate the name and claim to be a distant caste of a somewhat 
higher position In this connection, tide Mr Ncsfield's theoi;} 
of caste quoted in Part I where he suggests that the grading o( 
castes follows the order in which a trade has been ciohcd The 
ordinary Hindu does not consider the touch of a Muchi so impure 
as that of a Chamar and there is a Hindu proi’crb to the effect 
that " dried or prepared hide is the same thing as cloth,” thus 
permitting the use of leather shoes The Muchi does not cat 
camon as does the Chamar, nor will he touch pork. Ins wife also 
does not practise midwifery 

The caste has several sub-di visions, of which those of 
special interest to the Tea Planter arc the Jiaia-bhac^i’e who 
profess to be only cultivators, the Chttsa-Kiiiur or the Cliata-Kt'lei 
who are agriculturists and the Belna who make cane baskets and 
cultivate Mucins of these sub-castes ciiiignitc freely and arc, 
when due allowances ate made for their lore of strong liquor, useful 


labour 

The majority of the caste belong to the Sana sett, but a large 
proportion of the Betnas arc Vaishiiaias Most of their religions 
ceremonies resemble those of other Sudras while certain special 
obsen ances arc similar to those of the Chamara 1 he usual Hiiidn 
festivals are kept, the chief being that in honour of \'i«.wa Knrmi 
on the last daj of Bhadni 

In marriage tlicy follow the ordinari niles as to prohibited 
degrees and pci nut the marriage of two sisters to the simc mao, 
provided tbe lounger is not niamcd first Pnonx and polygamy 
are permitted IVidon re-marnage is by tbe i««go or Sibe fonn. 
The children of 5‘<i»iirJ marriage*; are deemed to !«: in a sci.sc de- 
graded, and, if males, have to pij a hcaii fine hcfoic they vm 


obtain wires „ 

Like Banns and Bigdis, tbe Muthis nnniit into th*ir com- 
munitj members of anj caste higiicr than tbc.r own. t> e new mem- 
ber being required to give a feast to the caste /a«Wao-f. 
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eat witlx them in token of fellowship This, of coarse, happens 
usually ouly when a man has been turned out of his own caste for 
a hatson with a Muchi woman 

Tlie caste numbered 924,000 during the recent census. 

MUSAHA^ (Bhmya, Sada Banvaj, Bamnanush) — 

A non-Aryan cultivating servile caste of Behar and the United 
Provinces, who appear, as Bisley claims, to be an ofisboot of the 
Bhuiya tnbe of Chota Nagpur (vtde article on Bhuiyas) Nesfidd 
thought th^ were related to the Savaras and Cheros It is clear 
however that they are some fragment of an aboriginal tnbe 

The name Musaliat is usually derived from two Hindi wrords 
signifying lat-taker Nesfield pointed out that the eating of rats 
was too widespread to explain the name of this tnbe He suggests 
Masu flesh and Heta seeker, signifying " hunter ” The same 
objection as in the case of rat-taker would seem to apply to this 
denvation The alternative name BaiMiuiiiush signifies “ man of 
the forests ” The Musabar hunself claims to be a sub-division 
of the Ahir caste The Alurs appear as their hereditary enemies, 
in all their legends, wonder-tales of exploits of cattle-lifting and 
battles for possession of forests 

There axipear to be several sub-castes, eg, the Tirlmtia and 
Maghaiyaj 1 e , lemtorial designations Bach sub-caste is spbt 
up into a number of exogamons sections In their mamage regu- 
lations the caste is ver^' similar to the Bhuiyas Polygamy is said 
to be unkiioivn , widows may re-inarry by the Sagai form, and the 
widow is not required to wed her late husband’s younger brother 
Divorce is permitted with the sanction of the caste panchmyat, for 
infidelity on the part of the wife The husband breaks m two a 
piece of dried grass (K/iai) in the presence of the pcmchaiyat and 
formallj' renounces his wife by saying that in future he will regard 
her as his mother 

Risley points out that the leligion of the Musahars illustrates 
with remarkable clearness the gradual transformation of the fet- 
ishistic Ammism characteristic of the more primitive non-Aryan 
tribes into the debased Hinduism practised m the lower ranks of 
the caste system Kali alone of the standard gods of the Hindu 
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pantheon ^ worshipped by the sacrifice of a Khas: hr the men and 
Md of wheaten cakes by the nomea In parts ‘of Gaya and 
Ifesanbagh she is regarded as a sort of local deity, her shnne being 
on t^ outskirts of the village and the hog being the usual sacrifice 
Sw Bm or heroes, believed to be the spirits of departed Musahais 
who exercise a highly malignant activity have constantly to be 
propitiated, and eveiy t«o or three years they demand a collective 
saennee of a costl^^ and elaborate character 


The Musahars have not jet attained the dignity of having 
Brahmans of their own, but consult them as experts in fiving 
auspicious days In the matter of funeral ceremonies the tendency 
IS to imitate Hmdu usage, the Stadh being performed about ten 
days after death, and a tegular worshipping of dead ancestors being 
fixed lor a day in October 


The bulk of the caste arc field labourers veij few having land 
of their own They make useful labour on tea estates 

The caste numbered 635,000 during the recent census, spread 
fairly regularly over Behar and the Eastern United Provinces 
10,800 were found in Assam 


KAUR^ 

A caste of Jashpnr, Udaipur, Sirgitja, and other inbutaij 
states who claim to be descended from the Kamavas or sons of 
Kura, whose war with the Pandavas is described in the Malinbba- 
rata They ate however obviously of Dravidian origin, " being 1 
dark, coarse-featured, broad-nosed, widc-montbed and thick-lipped 
race, — divided into iotemistic sections " * 

There are five sub-castes, some of which arc orthodox Hindu, 
while others, e g , the Rathiia, are indistinguishable in ttieir cus- 
toms and beliefs from tlio aboriginals among wlionv tlicj h‘0- 
Mamage is forbidden in the same section, the binding part of the 
ceremony' is " sindnrdan ” , diiorcc is permitted and widow rc- 
mamage allowed A point of interest is that tbowgli professing 
Hinduism, the Knurs burv their dead, follow I'ng the aborifinsl 
usage 


• Uattau 
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The Kaurs are excellent cultivators and have been responsible 
for bringing large areas of jungle laud under the plough. In the 
Feudatory States they hold land on special terms as to rent, having 
the status of KhmtkalUdais or original clearers of the soil, 

KEWAT {Keol) — 

A fishing and cultivating caste of Behar, found in small num- 
bers also in the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. They 
are also largely engaged in personal service among higher classes 
of natives They numbered about half a million during the recent 
census, being spread over Behar, Onssa, the Feudatory States and 
the Manbhum District of Chota Nagpur Their origin is uncei- 
tain There arc five sub-castes, which seem to follow an occupa- 
Umal sub-divisiou the Gaibhait, for example are cultivators, while 
the hlachua sub-caste are boatmen and fishing folic , the Baliiawak 
are personal servants and are looked upon as degraded 

In rehgion the Eieuats ace orthodox Hindus uho regard Bhaga- 
mti as their special goddess, but they also worship the snake-god 
Bisahari and other minor gods Their festivals, mamage and 
funeral ceremonies are of Uie usual Hindu tjTpe and require no 
* special mention 

The Kewat is a good cultivator and makes a useful tea garden 
coohe, inclined to settle down, if he finds he can be comfortable. 

They numbered 1,150,000 in the last Census of whom 174,000 
are found m the Central Provmces, 483,000 in the Umted Pro- 
vinces, and Behar and Onssa 393,000 

KOSHTA {Mahal a, viHe article on Mahara, the Central Provinces 
section) 

A weaving and cultivating caste of Chota Nagxmr who beheve 
their ancestors to have immigrated from the Central Provinces 
The name Koshta is only applied by outsiders, the caste calling 
themselves Mahara 

They are subdivided into exogamons sections, most of which 
appear to be totemistic, but there is nothing to show that any rever- 
ence IS paid to the totems whose names the sections bear. They are 
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™o»i« and festiink 
djffw httle from those of the lofler classes of Hindus Their prin- 
cipd god IS the Good divinity Dniha Deo, a boy bndegwom raised 
to divine honours by reason of his tragic death in the midst 
of his oivn bridal procession Though claiming to be orthodox 
Hindus, they do not consider themselves bound to abstain from 
strong dnnk They are found as small cuItiTOtors and landless 
day labourers, as well as neavers They make poor cultii ators and 
are not of much importance in Cliota Nagpur. 


PAIOHA (Paiigha) 

A small cultivating and labouring caste probably of iion*Ar\an 
descent found in Mongli3'r, Bhagalpur and the Santlial Perganas 
and totalling about 10,000 dunng the recent census It has been 
thought that tliej are a Hmduised oftshoot of the Bhuo as There 
are two sub-castcs, the Stipa and Paliyar Paighas each of which is 
sub-divided into several exogamous sections There arc no special 
points of interest about their religion and customs which arc tho'C 
of other Hindus of similiar social standing 


The caste tanks 1 cry low and consists for the most part of land- 
less day-labourers They profess to abstain from spintnoiis 
liquors It IS not known whether tliej* base emigrated to anj’ 
extent to tea estates, but the possibilities of recruiting members 
of the caste would seem to be worth imestigating. 


KOIBI (dfiitao) — 

A cultisating caste of Bclur and Cliola Nigpnr distributed as 
follows in 1921 — 


Bcbar and Onssa 

1,360,000 

Patna Division 

368,000 

Tirhut Division 

550,000 

Blngalpur Dimsioii 

216,000 

Cliota Nagpur Dnision 

97,000 

Wise bclicied them to be ilosclv 

allied to the Kurnits, 


Hr Xcsdeld lliouglit tint thej were dc-.c».ndcd Iroin 1 n.inrler.ng 
and wmi-savagc Kol tribe of .South Iklnr. Sir Herbert Ri-lc> 
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Agrees with, neither view and thinks they have too long been a dis>- 
tinct caste and have been too much affected by Hindu influences 
for it to be possible to frame any plausible hypothesis regarding 
the elements of which they ate made up Th^ have the usual 
mythological eicplanation of their own origin which however gives 
no real clue to their descent 

There are thirteen snh-castes, all of which are snb-divided into 
sections which are exogamous Some of these sections are of the 
territonal type, others are distinctly totemistic The actual cere- 
mony of mamage is of the usual lower class Hindu t3rpe. Widow 
marriage in the sagai form is permitted 

Koins profess to be orthodox Hindus belonging to the Saiva or 
Sakta sects Kisley, however, observes tliat the quahty of their 
orthodoxy seems to vary with locality and may perhaps be gauged 
by the character of their minor gods In Chota Nagpur, for in- 
stance, we find them paying reverence to the aboriginal Matang 
Bum or Barpahan “ Mounds of dried clay representing these 
are found m every house, and there is often a larger mound with 
a twist tree in the courtyard, which, according to Colonel Dalton, 
IS sacred to the entire group of deities ” In Chota Nagpur they 
observe the ordinary Hindu festivals and all the aboriginal poojas 
So elsewhere living among Hindus, they are fiiirly orthodox 

In the neighbourhood of large towns the Koin is a market 
gardener, growing and selhng all kmds of vegetables A large 
proportion are, however, landless day labourers They are mag- 
nificent cultivators and very industnous and those who have emi- 
grated to tea estates have proved to be extraordinary good labonr 
The lure of land of their own however prevents them settling down 
to any extent 

KOSWA:— 

A Dravidian tnhe of Sirguja, Jashpnr and Falamau, who claim 
to he the original inhabitants of the country they occupy 

The hill Korwas of Sirguja have the curious legend that they 
are descended from the scare-crows set up to' frighten wild animals 
by the first men who raised crops in Sirguja, which were animated 
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by the Great Spirit to save his votaries the ttoable of conhouBllv 
making new ones 

^I*he Korwas appear to be liivided mto four sub-tribes, the 
Agana Eorwa, probably a cross with the Aganas, the Band Konra 
and Dih Korwas who are settled in regular villages and the Pahana 
Kiorwa, who live in the hills and are the wildest branch of the tnbe 
The sub-tnbes are further sub-dmded into exogamous totemistic 
sqits of the usual t3rpe 

Of their religion httle is known Colonel Dalton 533^ that in 
Sirguja they sacnfice only to the spirits of their ancestors and this 
the Ehuna Ram, a blood-thirsty goddess dwelling in a cave over- 
goats The families of the Dewan of Jashpnr and the Thakur of 
the Kallia Bstate, the only Rorwas who now hold any considerable 
landed property, affect to have adopted Hinduism, and spuming 
alliances with the ordinary Rorwas, have continued interbreeding 
for several generations, although they dare not altogether disown 
the spirits of the bills and forests that their ancestoss adored, 
they have each at their headquarters a Rorwa Baiga to propitiate 
the gods of the race 

The men of the tnbe affect to hunt for a living and do a little 
cultivation The burden of providing for the family falls heavily 
on the women who, besides the ordinary housework, spend long 
hours m digging up edible roots, cutting wuld vegetables, hewing 
wood and drawing water while their lords roam the forest with their 
bows and arrows The system of agncultnre is pnmitive , they cul- 
tivate only virgin soil and clear jungle by jhummg, frcquenth 
their homesteads They also trade in forest produce- 
honey, bees-wax and stick lac from which of recent years they have 
denved a considenibla revenue 

They have been responsible recently for one or two small ns- 
ings which required suppression by military police from Ranchi 
When persuaded to emigrate, th^ made good labour, particularly 
the women. 


• Stslev 
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KORA : — (Kaoroj Khayia, Khaira) — 

A Dravidian caste of earth workers and cultivators in Chota 
Nagpur and Western Bengal, probably an offshoot from the Munda 
tribe, who numbered in the last Census — 


District 

Number 

Manbhum 

20,000 

Santal Farganas 

5.000 

Orissa States 

10,000 

Sambalpur 

10,000 

Monghyr 

2,200 


The Khayias or Koras of Manbhum and Banknra have well 
marked totemistic sections of the same t 3 rpe as the Mundas, who 
admit Uiat some sort of affinity probably at one time existed between 
themselves and this tribe 

The Koras of the Santal Perganas claim that they came from 
Nagpur and that their special function is to prepare Khmr (catechu) 
for use in connection with betel, though there is nothing to show 
that they ever followed this occupation Further east, the totem- 
istic section names seem to be dropped, but the caste is divided into 
four sub-castes, vie — Dhalo, Molo, Sikharia and Badamia, who 
still retain, however, a memory of their original settlements and 
claim relations with the Dhalbhum and Manbhum sections of the 
tribe. In Banknra the four sub-castes are strictly endogamous, 
but farther east Molos and Sikhanas intermarry The Hinduised 
Kharias of Central Bengal have developed a mythological legend 
to the effect that they were generated by the bellowing of the mira- 
culous cow Kamadhenu when Viswamitra came to take her away 
from the sage Vasishtha and that they with other soldiers born 
from the cow drove off the offending Kshatnya ' 

Where the exogamous groups have been preserved the rule is 
that a man may not marry a woman of the same totem as himself, 
but on the mother’s side the totem is not taken into acconnt and 
the supplementary rule of marriage being prohibited for three 
generations in the descending line has been adi^ted 


* lUslc; 
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We are mostly interested in the Banknra, Santal Fergana and 
Western Koras, but may note in passing that those further east 
have adopted infant marnage as befits good and true Hindus In 
these Districts and in Chota Nagpur mamage is adult In 
Banknra there is a very interesting modification of the ceremony 
of putting on sindur, or red lead, which, as has been stated, is 
probably the modem and less painful equivalent of the blood tie of 
early mamage ceremonies This modification consists in the 
application of the sindur with the handle of the cntter used for 
slicing the areca nut In Manbhum the bnde and bridegroom are 
made to stand one behind the other on a bnndle of straw laid on the 
tiqi of a bullock yoke and the bridegroom, whose place is in the 
rear, reaches forward and smears vemiihon three times on the 
bride’s forehead 

A widow may marry again, but must observe the prohibited 
degrees, she may not many her husband's elder brother and is 
under no special obligation to marry her husband’s younger brother, 
though she may do so Widow mamages are known as Sangha 

In religion the Koras affect to be orthodosc Hindus, and main- 
tain village and household deities to whom goats, fbpis, pigeons, 
rice and sugar are offered by Deoghana Brahmans who minister 
to the tnbe In Manbhum Brahmans are not employed, but a 
member of the caste called the Laya or Naya acts as pnest The 
Koras in fact in their rehgion, as in other aspects, are an inter«t- 
ing example of the gradual absorption of an animistic aboriginal 
race into Hinduism So in respect to their funeral customs, some 
sections bury while others bum, and a meagre imitation of the 
Hindu sraddh ceremony is becoming the fashion 

The caste beheve tank-digging, road-making and earth work 
generally to be their characteristic profession In West Benpl 
they are ibund in possession of ghatwalt tenures, a fact which in- 
dicates they were among the earliest settlers in that part of the 
country (vide article on Bhttmp). elsewhere are also small 
cultivators 


®^”The^S«to caste of Behar found all over 

distn^ Srge numbera have taken to agnculture and hold land 

as occupancy raiyats 
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Their social and leltgious customs call for no particulai com- 
ment, they ate orlhodo'^ Hindus and hold the beliefs outlined in 
Chapter IV Thej tank uith Goolas and Koiris 

HARI [Mihtm) — 

A menial and scavenger caste of Bengal propei , found also in 
hlanbhum and the Fcudatoi^' States of Orissa m fairly large 
numbers Some authorities treat tlie Ghasi as a sub-caste of the 
Haris, but uc have folloncd Risley in regarding them as a separate 
caste 

There are several sub-castes, but no septs — ^marriage is both 
infant and adult The ceremonjr itself somewhat resembles abori- 
gmal usage and a bride price is paid Their religion is a crude 
Hinduism, uhich calls for no special remark 

Many Hans find employment as agncultural day-labourers 
and as syces They have emigiated freely to tea estates where 
they liavc a reputation for their capacity for dnnking strong 
liquors. 

BANWAR,— 

A small tribe, probably of Dmvidian descent found in the 
Santhal Fergauas They are probably an offshoot of some abon- 
giiial tribe of the neighbourhood, having accepted Hinduism 

They arc, for the most part, landless day-labourers and their 
customs and rehgion need no special attention 

BIND — 

A large non-Aryan caste of Shahabad, Monghyr and the dis- 
tricts of the Tirhut Divisions totalling some 70,000 They also 
arc similar to the Nunias and engage in agncnlture, earthwork, 
fishing, hunting and making saltpetre Mr Sherring treats them 
as a branch of tlic Hunias, but Risley conjectures that the Numas 
are a functional group uhich branched off from the Binds uhen 
they took up the manufacture of salt 

There are tn o sub-castes, \i hicdi are sub-divided into exogamous 
mills, but their marriage customs present no excephonal features 
and arc similar to those of other castes of a similar status (vide 
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NUN] A) Their religion is, on the surface at least, orthodox 
Hinduism of the degraded type, but they are highly supetstibous 
and we find survivals of pnmitive Animism among them 

CHAIN:— 

A cultivating and fishing caste which Rislej thinks is an off- 
shoot of some non-Ai3^n tribe Some 10,000 aie found m the 
Santhal Perganas, the rest of the tribe being in Eastern Bengal 
They are also fonnd in Oudh They are found as a rule as occu- 
pancy or non-occupancy rayats and as landless day-labourers 

Their social and religious customs call for no particular atten- 
tion , they resemble the Nunias and Pasis in their social 
organisation 

DBOBA 

The washerman caste of Bengal and Onssa who claim descent 
from Neta Mum or Netu Dhopain, who waslied the clothes of 
Brahma 

Hindus ate forbidden to wash their own clothes and hence the 
caste IS very widely distributed As usual with occupational 
groups, there are a very large number of sub-castes , these sub- 
castes eat and drink together but never inter-marry 

The Dhobas are Hindus and their religious and marriage cus- 
toms present no special features A bnde price is however paid 
The Dhobas of Onssa appear to hove traces of totemistic siyts and 
certain of their customs are tinged with those of their aboriginal 
neighbours 

Several Dhobas have taken to culbvation, but the caste is not 
of much importance to the Tea Industry as labour 

DHOBI — 

The washerman caste of Behar, entirely distinct from the 
Dhoba Risley thinks the Dhobis ate descended from the Doms 
but admits this large functional caste is piobably made up of con- 
tributions from various sources 
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The Dhobis are divided into sub-castes of the territorial type • — 
Maghttiya, Kananjta, and the like Maghaiya Dhobis have exo- 
gamoos sections (mills), but there is no trace of these in the other 
sub-castes 

Their marriage customs and rehgion do not diher from those 
of other castes of the same social status 

Large numbers of this caste have taken to agriculture and also 
work as carters 

It is not known whether Dhobis are employed as labour to any 
extent on Tea Bstates, but as there are nearly half a million in 
Behar and Onssa, the caste may be north tapping 

SUDHA {Amayat or Amal) — 

A small caste of Onssa who believe their onginal occupation 
to have been personal service, but are now mostly engaged in cul- 
tivation There are font sub-castes — ^Bara-Sndha, Sano or Babat 
Konia Sudha, Paila-Sudha and Butka-Sudha 

The Bara-Sudhas profess to have golras and to observe the rule 
that a man may not marry a nomen of his own gotta 

The Butka-Sudlias are a pnmitive nomadic race, settling down 
for short periods, dunng wluch they reclaim waste lands, then 
desert the place when the soil is exhausted Marriage is adult and 
the ceremony is simple The headman (Behera) of the caste ties 
the nght hands of the bnde and bndegroom together in the pre- 
sence of their parents and others, and the strmg is afterwards untied 
by the bridegroom’s brother-in-law or the bride’s jounger sister. 

Widows may many again and divorce is permitted with the 
sanction of the caste panchayal 

The regular Hindu deities seem to be unknown to the caste. 
They womhip a goddess called Pancha-Kbanda (five swords) with 
ofienngs of he-goats, fowls and nee The full moon of the month 
of Aghran is the proper tune for this sacrifice and the Bcbcra or 
headman officiates as pnest, as the Bntka-Sudhas have no 
Brahmans. 
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The dead are burnt and the ashes left on the spot No sradih 
ceremony is performed 

The caste abstain from beef, but eat the nild buffalo, the wild 
boar, and domestic foivls 

The Bara and Sano-Sudhas are more advanced towards ortho- 
dox Hinduism, the first group having entirely adopted infant mar- 
riage Brahmans are employed for the worship of the regular 
Hindu gods The goddess Khambeswar is worshipped each year 
in the month of Bhadra The goddess is represented by a wooden 
peg fixed in the ground and the Brahmans take no part in her 
worship, which is conducted by a Dehuri or tribal pnest 

Bara-Sndhas believe military or personal service to have been 
their original occupation, and the fact that some of them hold ser- 
vice-tenures and bear the title of Paik seems to show that they 
must have formed part of the rude militia that once existed in the 
Feudatory States of Orissa 

BARAI (or Barm) — 

The betel cultivators (pamn, stipart) are found scattered over 
the recruiting districts, but are not of much interest to the Tea 
industry They are Hindus and their rebgions and social customs 
call for no particular attention 
DOTAL:— 

An agricultural caste found in the Unya country and parti- 
cularly in the Sonpur Feudatory State numbering in all about 
60,000 They say they are a branch of the Gams, and derive their 
name from a village Dumba Hadap in the Athmallik State Risley 
thinks they are a group of local formation 

There are no sub-castes but they have a complicated system 
of exogamy Russell says thq? have three kinds of divisions, the 
got a sq)t, the baiga or family btle and the mtlh or earth from 
which they sprang Marriage is forbidden only between persons 
who have the same got, barge and nnlli, if any of these is differ- 
ent it IS allowed The gots are of the familiar totemistic vanety, 
while the names of the miilis indicate origin in the Onssa Feuda- 
tory States. The mamage of girls must be celebrated before 
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adolescence or pun of a heavy penalty on the girl heisdfj who is 
taken to the forest and tied to a tree with thread which signifies 
permanent emilusion from the caste A small bride’s price is paid 
and the ceremony itsdf is presided over fay a Brahman. Offenngs 
axe made to the ancestors who are invited to attend the ceremony 
as village gods. 

The caste worship the goddess Farmeshwan, one of the wives 
of Vishnu or Jagannath There is a strong belief in witchcraft 
and a host of minor godlings are propitiated Their festivals are 
the usual Hmdn feasts and need no special comment 

They are excellent cultivators and should make good 
labour There is no evidence however that they have emigrated 
to any great extent 

GHASI 

A Dravidian fishing and cultivating caste of Chota Nagpur 
and Central India, who attend as musicians at weddings and festi- 
vals and also perform menial ofiSces of all kinds 

Ghasi women act as midwives and nurses to the higher castes 
Their ongin is obscure, but Dalton regards them as Aryan helots 
and says — “ If, as I surmise, they were Aryan helots their offices 
in the household or communities must have been of the lowest and 
most degrading kinds It is to be observed that the institution 
of caste necessitated the organization of a class to whom suck offices 
should be assigned, and when found, stringent measures would be 
requisite to keep the servitors m their position We might thence 
expect that they would avail themselves of every .opportunity to 
escape, and no safer a^lums could be found than the retreats of 
the forest tribes Wherever there are Kols there are Ghasis, and 
though evidently of an entirely different origin, they have been so 
long associated that they are a recognised class in the Kol tradi- 
tion of creation, which appropriately assigns to them a thnftless 
career, and describes them as living on the leavings or charity of 
the more industrious members of society.” 

The Ghasis of Chota Nagpur are divided into tliree sub-castes : 
— Sonaati, Simarloka and Hari. Ghasis marry tlieir daughters in 
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infancy when they can afford it, but adult numage is by no means 
nncommon Their mamage ceremony is a debased form of that 
in ordinary use among orthodoK Hindus 


Polygamy is permitted and widon marriage and divorce 
practised 


Their religion is a debased type of Hinduism to be expected 
from their class and needs no special attention They keep the 
usual Hindu festivals as well as those of the tnbes among uhom 
they live 

Th^ ate very largely emplo 3 red as landless day-labourers and 
emigrate freely to Assam 


They were distnbuted as noted below during the recent 
Census • — 



Souls 

Behar and Onssa 

6a, 000 

Onssa States 

30,000 

Central Provinces 

37,500 


CHASSA (Tasso) — 

The chief cultivating tnbe of Onssa, probably as Kisley thinks 
of non-Aryan descent They are divided into several sub-castes, 
each of iihich is sub-dinded into several ecogamous sections 


Both infant and adult marriage are recognized by the caste, 
but the former is considered more respectable The ceremony is 
based on the standard Hindu ntnal, the landing portion bemg the 
tj-ing together nf the nght hands of the couple with ajnqi of grass 
iWidou mamage is permitted and divorce alloived on the usual 
grounds 

are orthodox Hindus and employ Brahmans for reli- 
gious and ceremomal purposes Reference should be made to 
Chapter IV for an account of their beliefs and festivals 


The great majority of Chassas are engaged in agncnltuie 
■ahicU they regard as the characteristic occupation of their caste 


service terms 
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Second-generation Cliassas are useful labourers, though in 
some estates they seem to thrive from the first The climate of 
Sylhet and the louer districts of the Assam Valley appears to suit 
them better than that of other areas 

Their numerical strength and distribution according to the 
last Census Report is as follows — 

>57,000 in Bihar and Onssa 

345.000 in Onssa States 

368.000 in Puri District 

41,000 m Angttl 

179.000 in Cuttack 

TELI {Tath, Tattika, Tailakai, Tatlpal, Kolu) — 

A large oil-pressing and trading caste of Bengal, Behar and 
Onssa Their original profession nas probably oil-pressing and 
the caste may be regarded as a functional group recruited from the 
respectable middle classes of the Hmdus 

They base their origin on mythological traditions The 
creation of the first Teh is ascnbed to the god Siva, who, wishing 
to rub himself after bathing with oil instead of with the wood ashes 
which he generally used, made from the sweat of his arm, a man 
named Rnpnaraysn Teh or Hanahor Pal and inspired bim with 
the idea of an oil mill 

The caste is sub-divided into — 

(i) Gachua Teh — who make oil by crushing the seed between 
W'Ooden rollers and collect the oil by a rag tied to 
a stick 

(a) Bhuuja Teh — who parch the seed and then extract the 
oil 

(3) Ekadas Teh and (4) Dwadas Teh — ^both are said to have 
descended from the two wives of the founder of the 
' caste Manohar Pal 

(5) Kalu and his group use a mill with a hole to let out the 
oiT 
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The marriage customs of the Tehs of Bengal are. of the ortho> 
dox Hindu type. Infant-marriage is fully established Widons 
may not le-marry and divorce is not recognised 

Among the Telis of Chota Nagpur and Onssa totems are still 
held in reverence and regulate the inter-mamage of members of the 
caste Infant-mamagej though more usual than adult-marriage, is 
not reckoned absolutely essential, Midon-marnage is permitted, 
the widow being usually expected to marry her deceased husband’s 
younger brother. Divorce is recognised, and divorced uomen arc 
permitted to many again 

In Bengal all Telis aie Vaishnavas Then pnncipal festival 
are those in honour of Lakshmt, Saraswati and Gandhesuan, the 
last being celebrated at the Dussehia in Asivm (September- 
October) 

They employ Brahmans as their priests 

In fiehar the worship of Vishnu does not appear to be a special 
characteristic of the Telis, who u’orship the minor deities 

The festivals of the Behai blanches are the nsnal Hindu 
feasts desenbed in Chapter IV 

The social status of the Tehs differs m different parts of the 
country. In Bengal the higher sub-castes of Tehs who have given 
up the oil tiade and become bankers, money lenders, cloth dealers 
and shop keepers, rank among those castes from whom a Brahman 
may take water The Kalus, or working oilmen are classed in 
a lower group In Behar the whole caste seem to stand on this 
Idiver level, and no Brahman will take water ftom their hands 

Large numbers of Tehs have taken to agriculture owing to the 
loss of their occupation by the establishment of oil-mills They 
are however of the landless day-labourer type They emigrate 
fairly freely and are found on many estates m Assam where they 
have proved to be useful assets 

.Their distribution is as follows — 

Bengal 395, ooo United Provinces 

Behar and Onssa 1,076,000 Assam 39 ,ooo 
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CHANDAL (Chanral, Change Nama-Svdia) — 

Nama-NtsHad, a nan-Atyan caste of Bengal, engaged m boating 
and cultivation Thqr are found in Burdivan and Banknra 
(78,000), Midnapoie (43,000) and m Eastern Bengal m large 
numbers 

The derivation of the name is uncertain and Risley conjec- 
tures that it may have been, like Sitdia, the tribal name of one 
of the aboriginal races whom the Aryans found in possession of 
the soil Manu brands them as " the lowest of mankind ” and 
in the Mahabharata, they aie introduced as hired assassins At 
the present day the name is used throughout India as a term of 
abuse In Eastern Bengal the tribe refer to themselves as Nama- 
Sudra We find the usual stones to account for their degrada- 
tion , e g , one tradition is that they were Brahmans who became 
degraded for eating with Sudras Dr Buchanan thought they 
were identical with the Dosadhs of Behar (q v ) Risley thinks 
that they are a tnbe which came into contact with the Aiyans at 
a compaiatively late period, when the caste system had already 
become fully developed and alien races were regarded with peculiar 
detestation. 

The caste is sub-divided into several sub-castes which are 
endogamous, though inter-mamages have been known There is 
some doubt as to whether these sub-castes are not independent 
castes 

The mamage customs call for no particular attention, nor do 
the rehgion or festivals They are of the usual low class Hindu 
type 

Chandals will work at anything and are found m Western 
Bengal as landless day labourers They also go freely to the Coal 
Mines and have emigrated to agncultural work in Assam fairly 
freely In Eastern Bengal they are the familiar boatmen on the 
Brahmaputra nver in the vicmi^ of Goalundo 

HADDI i— 

The Haddis or Rdlis as they are called are a low type of Unya 
labourers 
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'Die follott-infi: figures taken from the last Census 
their immcrual sirtngtli 


Report give 


23ii’Oo lliroiighout the Xoilhcrii Cncars (Vi/agapatam sod 
Oanjam) 


Tliei arc divided into tea t\ogninous duisions— the Rcllis 
and the Cliashadis and have numerous septs, the chief being the 
Hatlii (elephant) 

All matters of importance amongst the Haddis arc settled by 
two rLiogniscd hcndnicn kiionti as ftcliara and Nayako These 
men have the power to impocc fines on offenders who violate the 
recognised customs of the caste and the money so collected is spent 
on drink for the coraniunit} 


Marriage is usually enacted after puberty and the prospective 
bridegroom’s father, together with other members of the caste, 
proceed to the house of the intended bndc If the match is con- 
sidered to he suitable, the girl's parents clear a small space in front 
of the house and cow dung water is sprinkled over it Tllc young 
man’s party plate thereon a pot of country spint over which nee 
and leaves arc thrown by the women of the village The betrothal 
IS then publicly announced and free drink is distributed to mark 
the event The bride price, some betel leaves and a new cloth arc 
presented prior to the day fixed tor the wedding and on the appoint- 
ed day for the actual ceremony, the bndegroom's party go to the 
house of the bride and conduct her to the house of her future lord 
Here a feast is held and in some eases, the couple arc required to 
sit on a platform whilst the sacred fire is raised This last cere- 
mony IS not however alw ays enforced The customary smst threads 
are then tied and the hands of the pair are joined by the priest 
They ate then pelted with nee after which the usual feasting takes 
place 

Other than the village dieties, the Haddis worship no special 
God in the Hindu pantheon 

The dead are burnt, although in some cases the body is buried 
Food IS off^d to the deceased on the first and tenth days after 
death This offering is made to an efSgy of day moulded by the 
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deceased’s relatives The food is placed on a cloth near the spot 
where the hody was cremated whilst those assembled call in a lond 
voice the name of the departed As soon as some insect has 
crawled on to the cloth, it is carefully folded up and taken to the 
spot where the household Gods are kept The insect is dropped 
on to the specially sanded floor and a new pot is placed over it 

Thurston considers that this ceremony is hut a variation of 
the jola jola handi (pierced pot) ceremony observed by other castes 
at tlie time of death 

Mr B A Stuart writing in tlie Madras Census Report of 
1891 states that “ the Rellis arc a caste of gardeners and labourers 
found chiefly in the districts of Ganjam and Vuagapatam In 
Telegu, the word relli or rellis means grass, but whether there is 
any connection hetuecn this and the caste name, I cannot say 
They generally hie at the foot of the hills and sell vegetables, 
mostly of hill production ” 

PANOs— 

The Fanos aie a caste of weavers found in the Agency Tracts 
and Ganjam 

Their numbers are as follows — 

Agency Tracts 30,830 males 33,899 females 

Ganjam 7,743 „ 9,347 „ 

The caste would seem to be identical with the weaving and 
basket making caste of Pans found 111 Chota Nagpur and Orissa 
and their position among the Khonds is not unlike that of the 
Donibs amongst the lull people of Viragapatam Certain sections 
of the Panes are biass beaters by profession whilst others find a 
means of hveliliood ns musicians and dancers at wedding cere- 
monies As a whole thci' arc drunken and immoral and nincli 
despised bj' other castes 

The Panes arc diiidcd into two distinct sections, the IChonda 
Panos and the Desa Panos The former are found in the hills 
whilst the latter reside in tlie plains Their marriage ceremonies 
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are closely allied to those of the Shonds and the Dandasis, respec- 
tively The Khonda Panos make wedding presents in the form of 
gontis as do the Shonds With reference to the latter, a note is 
made in the Ganjam Manual that " the hnde is looked npon as a 
commercial speculation and is paid for in gontis A gonti is one 
of anything, snch as a buffalo, a pig or a brass pot, for mstance, 
a hundred gontis might consist of ten bullocks, ten buffaloes, ten 
sacks of corn, ten sets of brass, tuenfy sheep, ten pigs and thirty 
fowls ” 

The Panos reverence their ancestors and at the time of a death, 
the relatives make offerings of food Similarly when a child is 
bom, the village priest ascertains if the spirit of its great grand- 
father has been re-bom in the child and, if he is conviced that such 
IS the case, a sacrifice of pigs is made Animal sacrifices are also 
made in hononr of the long departed 

BAVURI t— 

The Bavuri or Banns, as they are sometimes called, are a loir 
Unya caste of basket-makers. They are domiciled chiefly in 
Ganjam where they are known locally as Khodalo They fan within 
the category of the untouchables although they claim the traditional 
occnpation of palanquin bearers 

According to the last Census Report, they numbered 34,iai 
males, 33,379 females Of this number, souls only net® 
returned as Telega speaking 

According to Risley " they were degraded for attempting to 
steal food from the banquet of the gods, another professes to trace 
them back to a mythical ancestor named Bahak Risbi (the hearer 
of burdens) and tells how, while returning from a marriage pro- 
cession, they sold the palanquin they had been hired to cany, gnl- 
drunk on the proceeds and assaulted their g»rw (religious precepto^ 
who cursed them for the sacrilege and condemned them to ran 
thenceforth among the lowest castes of the community' ” These 
people are divided into two endogamous sects, the Dnha and the 
Khandi The former claim supenonty and arc pleased to be 
Khodalo and the caste priests are usually taken from this 
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sect Certain feeling still exists regarding tlie status of the two 
sects and a Khodalo if called a Bulia becomes offended at once 

Tribal orgamsatton . — Every group of villages with Bavun 
inhabitants possesses its headman, who has jurisdiction 
over the group He is assisted in his duties by a num- 
ber of Naikos who act as hentenants Again, each village 
has its headman or Bhallobhaya or good brother and these 
people are responsible for law and order within thdr com- 
munity The Bhallobhaya are empowered to deal summarily with 
minor offences, but in the case of a senous breach of caste etiquette 
or convention, a general council is called whudi is attended by the 
Beharas, Maikos and the more mfluential of the la3rmen After 
every few years an extraordinary meebng is convened and held 
in an open place just outside a central village All matters having 
an important bearing on the hfe and welfare of the caste are then 
considered and tribunals are formed to decide such matters as 
alleged adulteiy, associating with lower castes and re-admission 
into the caste of members, who for some reason have been 
ostracised In the case of a man convicted of adultery or found 
guilty of eating with a member of a caste of inferior status, the 
penalty is the payment of a fine. With a woman convicted of 
similar offences, the adjudicators are not so lenient and she be- 
comes outcasted It is interesting to note, however, that m the 
event of adultery between a man of a higher caste and a Bavun 
woman, the man is received into the Bavuri caste but the woman 
IS not pardoned 

jifamage: — The marnage customs of the Bavuns ate 
not unlike those of several Hmdu castes in many respects. 
Girls are married either before or after puberty and m 
the case of an adult marriage, the ceremony lasts for 
four days whereas with the marriage of a young girl, 
the festivities are extended over a penod of seven days. The 
potential bnde is selected by the bndegroom’s parents in consulta- 
tion with a Brahman and, if he approves of the match, the bey's 
parents mfbrm the girl’s father of the prcposal and request him 
to' appoint a day for the official bethrothal On this day, the 
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bride’s dowiy is decided upon and it is necessary for the bride- 
groom’s parents to announce the number of feasts they are prepared 
to give to the caste fellows m honour of the occasion In many 
cases this procedure is a mere formality, and if the parents are poor 
the claim to a caste feast is waived The actual mainage ceremonv 
always takes place at night and on the previous evening, it is neces- 
sary for the respective parents to adjourn to the temple of the village 
goddess and subsequently to visit the houses of seven caste fellows 
From each is taken a small vessel of water which is deposited in 
a bowl and hung over the wedding dais On the following morning 
tlie bnde and the bndegroom use this water for bathing 


On the day of the wedding, the bridegroom proceeds to the 
bride’s village and is usually met on the way by her party and the 
whole assembly proceed to the place fixed for the wedding ceremony 
After the Bliallobhaya has satisfied himself that the bride’s party 
have received everything as arranged, she is led by her maternal 
to the dais She carries a little salt and nee which she 
sprinkles over the bridegroom and then sits down beside him The 
grandfathers of the couple or the village clergy officiate and the 
pair are required to clasp each others hands, when a stnng dyed 
with turmenc is tied round the wnst This nnion of the hanfc 
is caUed basthagwh and is considered to he the binding portion of 
the ceremony in the moral as well as the literal sense 
Turmenc water is sprayed seven tunes over their hands and sevM 
mamed women throw leaves and nee over the heads of the conpte 

Thw are then led seven times round the bedi whilst the pn^ 

groom are taken indoors and ted 

Death Cmcmowsa -When a Bavnn dies, ^ 

nmy^Lther he huned cw ^ .rge" ho^r - 
, bier by four men and wh^^ thejfihige 

been passed, the widov^ « the 
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round the grave before it is lowered As the body is being laid 
to rest, those present chant — " Oh ' trees. Oh ' sky. Oh ' earth, 
we are laying him m It is not our fault ” When the grave has 
been filled in, figures of a man and woman are drawn upon it, and 
the assembly throw earth on the images, saying " You were living 
with us , now you have left us Do not trouble the people ” * 
After the mourners return home, they spiinkle the house with 
cowdung and water Food is then offered to the dead person and 
IS deposited either in the vicinity of the house or subsequently at 
the cemetery' Ten days after the funeral tlie village pnest is called 
and the village assemble on the banks of a tank He offers up food 
which has been cooked seven times and served on seven fragments 
of cooking pots A new cloth is placed on the gronnd and in it are 
wrapped food, fruit and a shell the bundle is then placed in 
a new pot The eldest survivmg son of the deceased then enters 
the water until it reaches his neck when the pot is thrown into 
the air and broken With the conclusion of this nte the mourners 
return home and undergo a process of purification at the hands of 
the piiest w’ho smears their hands with milk 

Religion — The Bavuris do not worship any particular god 
of the Hindu pantheon, but reverence their ancestors and local 
village deities 


GANDO 

The Gaudos, an Uriya caste found largely in the Ganjam dis- 
trict, are agriculturists and herdsmen Their traditional origin is 
claimed from Krishna, the King of herdsmen, but whether their 
occupation as herdsmen has been followed in substantiation of their 
traditional origin or the legend attached to tliemselves to add lustre 
to their callmg, is not clear 

Their numbers according to the last Census Report were — 

Agency Tracts t 3,379 males 13,449 females 

Ganjam 3O1607 ,. 38,653 » 

* riiuTston'B " CoBtea and Inbcs of SouUieru India,’* Volamc I, pp 17S and 

179 
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Of the sub-castes of the Gando, tlic Sollo Khondia is the most 
important Fourteen secbons have in all been recorded and arc — 

Apoto Dongayats. Kolata Ladia Pattila 

Behata Dumalo Komiriya. Madhurapunya 
Bolodi3ra Gqpopunya Ensilya Mogotto Sollokhondia 

The Sollokhosdias are purely agncultunsts and herdsmen 
Amongst their gotras, the most common arc Moiro (peacock), Kaga- 
siro (cobra) and Kochiaro (tortoise} Caste councils arc held to 
decide all matters of internal administiahon, such councils being 
presided over by the head herdsman 


Malt tags — Infant mamage is common \iitli all sections 
of the Gandos If a young girl is not mamcd before she reaches 
the age of puberty, she is required to undergo a form of marriage 
mth an old man, perferably her grandfather in the case of the 
Sollokhondias Amongst the other sections, the girl is married to 
a tree. In common with many other Unya castes, the Gandos still 
observe feiirly strict laws regardmg the eligibility of distant rela- 
tives in marriage and a bride is selected with due regard to the 
requirements of the caste laws On the evening Ixifore the mamage 
ceremony, the friends and relatives of both the bndc and bride- 
groom visit a temple, taking with them all the articles required in 
the forthcoming ceremony On their return, a number of girls 
visit from house to house begging water, which is used by the bridal 
couple on tbe following day for them baths On the wedding day, 
the bride’s nails are pared and tbe bridegroom is sliavcd With 
the usual feasts and ceremonies the requirements of the wcddiug 
arc completed 


Dealh Ccrcntomcs -The dead, with the exception of cliiWrcn, 
ate burnt After cremation, the relations of the dc«»s«l 1 isit the 
burning gliat and, with the ashes, model the form of a mm. l o 
this imaj, food IS offered and scien flags made of clolli ^ 
ieric ere attached to the effigs The ceremonies hist or U. 
days and on the tenth day a piece of bone winch has 

from the ashes IS taken home and buned near (he house of 
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deceased On the twelfth day a piocess of purification is under 
gone by the agnates, which complete the requirements of the occa- 
sion with the e:iception of the Sradah ceiemony which has to be 
performed annually on the Pongal Festival day 

Rehgion — Like other Unya castes, the Candos pay special 
reverence to Lakshmi, particularly on “ Lakshmi’s varam ” or 
Lakshim days, i e , on Thursdays in the month of November 
The goddess is represented by a basket of gram upon which is 
placed a hair ball which has been vomited by a cow. The ownci 
of the cow regards such a ball as a propitious augury for the 
prosperity of his family ^ 

BINJHIA (Bif;ia, Bitjta, Btiijliwar ). — 

An agricultural and landholding tribe found in the South of 
the Ranchi District (5,000), m Sambaipnr (37,000) and in 
the Tributary States of Gangpur, Sirgnja and Patna Mr W H 
P Driver described them as a qmet unwarkke people, fiat-faced 
and black, but of good physique, and wearing thar hair in matted 
locks He considered them nearly allied to the Asurs or Aganas 
desenbed in a separate article 

Like many similar tribes, they are divided into two sub-tribes 
the Pahariya Bmjhias and the Dand-Bmjhiyas, so called from 
living respectively in the hills and in the plains Their traditions 
associate them with the Vmdhya Hills, where the god Mahadeo is 
supposed to have created them by breathing life into a scare-crow 

The Dand Binjhias are divided into four ezogamous septs. Nag 
the snake, Vadvl, Bhau and Kast These are clearly totemistic 

The Hill Binjhias have no septs, but for purposes of marriage, 
the village takes the place of the sept, that is, a man must find his 
bride from a strange village This is interesting and is the system 
found among the Khonds of the Khond Mahals It would appear 
that this 15 a survival of the pre-totem days, traces of which we 
Still see in various tribes, vis , a treatmg of all co-villagers, irre- 
spective of caste, as relatives (ma Chapter on Marriage — Part I), 
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A man may marry two siaters provided lie marries tlie elder 
first, a bnde-pnce is paid, widow marriage (sagai) is permitted, 
it being considered the right thing for a widow to mari^;' tier de- 
ceased husband’s younger brother, divorce is common, necessitat- 
ing the return of the bnde-pnce and inarnage ei,penses 

The binding part of the marriage ceremony is the siiiduidan 
or the smearing of vermilion on the bride’s forehead and knotting 
the clothes of the bnde and bridegroom together Sometimes the 
parties are first married to a mango tree, though this is not con- 
sidered essential nowadays 

In matters of religion the Dand-Binjhias profess to be ortliodov 
Hindus and employ Brahmans for the worship of the greater gods 
and dead ancestors The gods of the Pahanj a Binjhias are Singh- 
bonga the Sun, Nindbonga tlie Moon, Debi and Mahadeo who arc 
worshipped by a Binjhia pnest called the Baiga-Pahan 

The dead are burned or buned as is frequently found in similai 
tribes The festivals are those of their Munda neighbours— 
Phagua, Sarhul, Karma and the Harvest-Home 

They speak the Guman patois of Ranchi but those in contact 
with Mundas sjieak Mundan also Towards the south they speak 
Unya They make good cultivators and steady workers 

PARHAIYA IParliia) — 

A small Dravidian tribe of Pakmau (Daltonganj), sub-divided 
into totemistic septs They worship Dharti Mai, the earth god- 
dess Their religion and customs are similar to those of other 
tribes on the threshold of Hinduism and need no particular notice 
Their occupation is agncultural labour, and to some c%teiit 
cultivation 


MAHILI — 

A Dravidian caste of labouiers, 
in bamboo found in Cliota Kagpur 
as follows during the recent Census 
Districts 
Santal Parganas 
Ranchi 
Manblium 

Pumea 


palanquin bcireis and workers 
and West Bengal, distributed 

Kumbers 

15. 000 

13.000 
9,000 

. 4,000 
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They are divided into five snb-castes— Bans Mahih nho malrg 
baskets and do all kinds of bamboo nork, Palar Mahili — basket 
makers and cultivators , Suhtnki Mahih who arc cultivators and 
labourers, Tantt Mahih who carry palanquins, and Mahih Munda 
a small outlying sub-caste scattered all over the Ranchi District, 
who frequently find their way to Assam posing as Miindas They 
are also known as Khangar Munda 

Risley says that from a comparison of the mtemal structure 
into totemistic septs with that of the Santals, it is quite clear that 
the first three sub-groups are merely a branch of the Santals, 
separated at a comparatively recent date The Mahih Mundas 
(Kltangars) no doubt separated from the Mundas quite recently 
Rislcy thinks that the reason for the separation was the adoption 
of an occupation which was considered degrading There is a 
peculiarly revolting story told in the Ranchi District of the origin 
of the Khangars, which we cannot reproduce here, though it may 
be stated that it is alleged they are descended from the younger 
of two Munda Chiefs who committed a dietary indiscretion 

The usnal rule of exogamy of the totemistic sept governs mar- 
riage whidi IS adult, with a tendency to infant marriage The 
tribe may be described as on the threshold of Hindmsm and the 
nsual anomalies appear A bnde-pnee is paid, the bridegroom 
bemg married as a preliminary to a Mango tree, while the bnde 
goes through the same ceremony with a Mahua tree At the en- 
trance to the bnde’s house, the bridegroom, riding on the shoulders 
of some male relative and carrying on his head a vessel of water, 

IS met by the bnde’s brother similarly equipped, and the two 
cavaliers sprinkle one another with water The bnde and bnde- 
groom are seated under a canopy of sal leaves and the bndegroom 
touches the bnde’s forehead five times with vermilion, and pre- 
sents her with an iron armlet This is the bindmg portion of the 
ntual 

Widow re-marnage is permitted and it is deemed nght and 
proper that a widow should wed her deceas^ husban^’Sj^tgj^^^ 

-ilnutsm siolad hoinsm 
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Divorce is permitted and vilico a husband divorces his Kite, hs 
gives her one rupee and takes away the tmn armlet whuh was eivta 
to her at her wedding 

The religion of the Mahilis is at present a mivturc ot Inh Mr* 
gotten Animism and Hinduism imperfcttJv uiidcr.'t sxi Yl'ni 
have not vet nsen to the distinction of employing nnhmi''s and 
perform sacnficcs to Barpnhan, who is obviousU the Ulsnitg I'h’t* 
or great mountain spmt of the SanlaN in di-.guisc Tlitv di'.p''! 
of their dead bv burial, but certain scLtio.!-. an. bcgmi'irf; to 
cremate 

- Their festivals, as mav be c\pccted, pirlakt of the et.ira>ter 
of both Hindu and Abonginal (larah In fait thev will p-’ii n 
any lamasha which niaj be afoot 


KDLTA {Kolia or Kohia) — 

An important agricultural ia»tc numbering aliout i,.>,o<« 
They are mostlj met with in the States of Tatni (te.ooo), ponpur 
(9,000) and Kalahandi (3.^00), large numbers being found in Sm • 
balpur According to tradition the Famlwlpiir Kolia-- imninr.il,t! 
from the State of Baud, where thev bad setilcd during ibeir 
wanderings with Rama in the Ooriva countt; Atiordinr to 
another legend Rama, when wandering in lilt fortvts of b inb dp-i--, 
met three brothers and asked them for w itir the hrsl bn-ipM 
water in a clean brass pot and was nllcd f-udln (po-ri ir ninui . 
the second made a cup of lewis and drew water fio-o a 1 ill < itb 1 
rope, he was called Durail front dori-m i1, a lod > f ropo, lb- « it 
brought water only in a hollo-i g.oird and lit wa^ -nm:! > 

from Ku-nta, bad mannered 


The Koltlias. Sudhas mid Pnnnb tbu- I-" fo r-,- 
ncction and will tike f-d l-uitb-r it ^ 
are, however, probvbl, an orsboot pri it k^< ^ < 

Several of their hmiK n.r-s ari ‘ 

Chassas and there is acti-vll. . "ib-ia-t- Kd • 1 ^ _ 

Kultas will not. Iiowtui, .m 's.nrri . ! - _ > 

Chasra caste. Tlci ^ 

married before taatnnt I "Jd ..''-W’--*-'-' ' 


f 

'i'- 

1 i- 
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a nominal marriage is arranged witE an old man and the girl is 
subsequently disposed of as a widow 

Widow marriage and divorce arc allowed The caste worship 
the goddess Ramchandi whose principal shrine is at Sasara m the 
State of Baud Brahmans take water from them 

The Kultas ate excellent cultivators, very industrious and pre- 
pared to resort to any degree of htigation where land is involved 
They are very skilful in irrigation, but are not very popular, 
chiefly because of their greater prosperity 

The rising of the Khonds m Kalahandi m i88a was due to 
their being ousted from their lauds by Blultn3 as, a large number of 
whom had been imported by the Chief of Kalahandi These 
Baltuya cultivators speedily got the Khond headmen and their ten- 
ants into debt and poSsessed themselves of all the best lands in 
the Khond villages In May, iSSa, the Khonds rose and 
slaughtered more than So Kaltuyas, while 300 more were besieged 
in the village of Norla 

Their lehgion and rehgious ceremonies, includmg those of 
marriage, birth, death and their festivals arc governed by Hindu 
custom and need no special attention 

MANA^- 

A Dravidian caste of cultivators and labourers bclongmg to 
the Chanda District of the Central Provinces from whcie they have 
spread to Bhandara and Balaghat They number in all about 
50,000 The origin of the caste is obscure, tradition asserts that 
they arc prs-Gond, by whom they^ were ultimately conquered It 
IS, however, surmised by some observers that they are in reality 
a section of the Gonds and this view is strengthened bj a study of 
tlie internal constitution of the tube They are divided into exo- 
gamous septs of the usual titular and totemistic types Their 
social customs aie similar, the women dress hkc tlieir Goud sisters. 

They arc good cultivators, aud take up service as farm ser- 
vants, watchmen and professional slukans 
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MENA (Ma/iia, Dcsweh) — 

A well knoxin caste of Rajputana nhicli is found in the Central 
Provinces in the Hoshangabad, Nimar and Saugor Djstncts Thei 
ate known in Assam usually as Deswalis Th^ seem onginall) 
to have been an aboriginal or pre>Ari an tribe of Kajputaiia IVheii 
the Rajputs advanced into this area, th^ probably intermarried 
with the Menas, as it is non geneialh* recognised that the latter 
are a caste of the most mixed and impure descent Colonel Eenncdj , 
who recently visited Rajputana, writes of tliem — 


"There arc two classes of Menas, Fadxa and Ujla The 
former are said to be the descendants of a criminal section of the 
tribe In Jaipur State the3' ate compelled to wear black bands 
round their pugganes and to report themselves to the Police, 
whether they hapjien to be criminals or not' The Ujlas are 
tile non-crumnal section of the tribe and arc quite a sturdy lot 
The men reminded me of the good Deswali coohe that one sees m 
the Surma Valley They arc a cheery lot, both men and women . m 
dress they resemble the wandering gipsj', whom we see in Eastern 
India The w omen are strong and are said to be good field workers , 
they wear tlie same sort of bunchy skirt, bodice and scarf 
over the head, which are the ordinarj dress of women in these parts, 
but the Mena woman catch up the skirt between the legs like the 
Central Provinces women, except that the skirt is more ample If 
we import any of tliese people, it would be well to explain these 
peculiarities to the Tea Planter, else he maj be prejadiccd against 
them at first sight, putting them down as gipsies This season a 
family batch of United Prwinccs coohes was sent to a Dooars 
Garden The Manager was most indignant because the women 
wore trousers, and wrote that he did not want nanUh girls ’* 


In the Central Provinces, the Deswalis are regarded as tx- 
cellent cultivators In religmn thej are ortl^ox Hindus 
Marriage takes place before puberty and a bnde 

rules ra ma liusbmd’s .Miuiiyi-r brother. 
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to tlie general -rule among the Hindns " Divorce is per- 
mitted, and IS effected very simply If tempers do not assimilate 
or other reasons prompt them to part, the husband tears a shred 
from his turban ivhich he gives to his wife, and with this simple 
bill of divorce, placing two ]ugs of water on her head, she takes 
whatever path she pleases, and the first man who chooses to save 
her of her load becomes her future lord ’’ * 

The dead are cremated, but no shraddh ceiemony is observed 

As stated above " Deswalis ” have found their way to Assam 
in small numbers It is hoped, however, that it will be possible 
to tap the Rajputana section of the tribe as the3' are undoubtedly 
very fine cultivators 

519,000 were enumerated in Rajputana during the last Census 
GUJAR — 

A great historical caste who have given their name to the 
Gu}rat District, the tract known as Gujargarh in Gwalior and other 
localities in the Punjab, and the Bombay Presidency They are 
also found in Rajputana About 50,000 are residents of the 
Hoshangabad and Nimar Districts of the Central Provinces 

General Cunningham identified them with the Yuen-chi or 
Tocklai, the tribe of Indo-Sj'thians who invaded India m the first 
century of the Christian era Mr V A Smith, however, considers 
them to have been a branch of the white Huns who mvaded India 
in the fifth and sixth centuries, whereas Sir J Campbell identifies 
them with the Ehasar tnbe of Central Asia The Gujar caste 
generally is now, however, no doubt of mixed and impure blood 
They were distinguished in the past as vagrant and predatory 
marauders and must have assimilated various foreign elements 
Accordmg to Russell, in the Central Provinces, thqr have settled 
down and developed into excellent cultivators and respectable law- 
abiding citizens 

In Hoshangabad they have thiee sub-castes, Lekha, Mundle 
and Jadam There are also a large number of exogamous clans 
a man is not permitted to many into the sept of his father, mother 


'* Kus&ell— Castes and Inbcs ot the Central Fminces 
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CHAMAR:— 

The tanner caste of Bengal, Bcltar and Upper India, distri- 
buted os follous during the recent Census over the Recruiting 
Districts — 

Total —xx,s 64 ,ooo souls 


Distiibution — 

Assam 53,000 

Behar and Onssa 1,147,000 

Central Provinces 8Si,ooo 

United Provinces 5>S43,ooo 

Bengal 153,000 


Mr Nesfield nas of opinion that the Chamar may have sprung 
out of several diffeient tribes Some observeis think tliat they ate 
in part a degraded section of a higher race Risicy, honcicr, 
thought that the evidence adduced in favour of this vieii \ias not 
dear enough to ovemde the presumption that a caste engaged in 
a filthy and menial occupation must on the ubolc have been 
recruited from among the non-Aryan races 

Dike all large castes, tlic Chamais are broken up into a number 
of endogamous groups or sub-castes Within these marriage is 
regulated by prohibiting muons between persons related to one 
another so long as the relationship is remembered The Dliusta 
sub-caste alone has exogamoos sub-divisions 

Marriages are usually uifant, polygamy is permitted and no 
limit except that of means apxicars to be set to the number of wives 
a man may have But a man may not marry two sisters The 
Dorns have this restriction, but most other castes allow such mar- 
riages An elder of the caste usually oflSuates at weddings, a 
Brahman being consulted to fix an auspicious day for the event 
During the marriage service the bridegroom sits on the bride s 
father’s knee, a barber prepares and whitewashes a spite where 
the couple arc made to sit after the ccrcmonj The caste elder, 
who ofSaates as pnest, binds mango leaves on the wrists of the 
couple and chants mantras and the bridegroom performs wiidnrthiii 
bi smeaniig the bnde’s foreb&id ami the parting of licr hair with 
vermilion. 
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' A iridow may many again and is expected to marry tlie 
younger brother of her deceased husband If she does not do so, 
the custody of the children remains w»th their paternal uncle and 
the widow forfeits all claim to hei share of her late husband’s 
estate 

Chamars trace tlieir descent from Itavi, or Rui Dass, the 
famous disciple of Ramanacda at the end of the foniteenth cen- 
tury, and Chamars frequently, when asked what they are, claim 
to be " a Ravi Dass ” They profess a dislike to Brahmans and 
the Hindu ritual, but observe many ntes popularly supposed to 
be of Hindu ongiu, but which, Rislcy says, are ' more probably 
survivals of the worship paid to the village gods for ages before the 
Aryan invasion. 

In Bengal, the Chamars profess to be of the deishc Sir- 
Narayan breed and the Mahant of that sect is regarded as the 
religious head of the tribe Their festivals are the Sn Panchami 
in Magh and the Nauami or ninth lunar day of Aswui On this 
day the old Dravtdian system of devil worship is exhibited, one 
of the worshippers becoming possessed and, in his frenzy, 
prophesying 

In Bdar, the Chamars approximate to orthodox Hindus, and 
employ degraded Brahmans as priests Tb^ adore also several 
minor deities and a whole host of evil spirits and malevolent bhuls 

In the Central Provmces, the ordinary Hindu and village 
deities ate worshipped In Seoni, Cliamars worship the castor-oil 
plant, in Chattisgarh, the majority belong to the reformed Sutnami 
sect Th^ have the idea that the spirits of the departed are earth- 
bound and need to be propitiated Brahmans are not emplqj'cd 
for ceremonies, but are consulted as to auspicious days 

In the United Provinces, Chamars conform to the jiopular type 
of Village Hinduism Behef in witchcraft is slirong and a sorcerer 
(ojfta) IS usually consulted in illness 

The Chamars are employed in tanning leather, making shoes 
and saddlery and grooming horses They also serve as musicians 
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at weddings and other domestic ceremonies, their favourite instru- 
ments being tlie dhol or drum The Chamanns or female Chamais, 
distinguished throughout Bengal by their huge anklets of bell- 
metal, and elaborate tatooing of the forehead and arms, act os 
midwives The Chamars also act as agricultural labour and, for 
the sake of the improved status, emigrate freely, and make excel- 
lent ivorkers They are indmed to dnnk heavily but are easily 
disciplined. They are veiy prolific and rapidly settle doan mto 
a permanent section of the labour force They vaiy aidely, of 
course, there being " Chamars and Chamars ” 

The Bengal, Beliar and Central Provinces Chamars are very 
superior to the Pyzabad and Basti variety, but as indicated above, 
they are probably of different races altogether Generally speak- 
ing the Chamar from jungly parts is worth having, from the more 
civihzed tracts he is what one might expect one of his social posi- 
tion to be, lazy and dirty But all arc easily disciplined and 
improve with good treatment 

BEDIAi— 

A small agncultural Dravidiau tribe of Chota Nagpur number- 
ing 5,000, supposed to be an offshoot from the Kurmis Their 
sqits are totemistic In their marriages a barber officiates as 
pnest 

One of the Santal sqits, which is supposed, accordmg to a 
Santal legend, to have been left belund in Champa, bears the name 
of Bedia, and Bisley thinks it not improbable that the Bedias may 
be actually a branch of the Sanfals who did not follow the mam 
tribe in their eastward trek They do not, honever, claim any con- 
nection with the Mundas or Santals 

Their rehgion and mamage customs are similar to those of 
partially Htnduised abongmals, and need no special notice 

BAURI^ 

A cultivabng, earthnorking, and palangniii-beanng caste of 
Behar nhose features and complexion, says Risley, stamp them 
as of non-Arjmn descent, although evidence is n anting to affiliate 
them to any particular tnbe now in existence 
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According to one of their oi\n stories, they were degraded for 
attempting to steal food from tlie banquet of the gods, another 
professes to trace them back to a mythical ancestor, Bahak Rishi 
(the bearer of burdens) and tells how, while returning from a mar- 
riage procession, they sold the'palanquin they had been hired to 
carry, got drunk on the proceeds and assaulted their guru, who 
cursed them for the sacrilege and condemned them to rank thence- 
forth among the lowest castes of the community 

The Bauns were distributed as follows during the recent 
Census — 


Behar and Onssa 

270,000 

Santal Farganas 

17,000 

Cuttack 

70,000 

Fun 

73 iOOO 

Manbhum 

107,000 

Assam . 

44,000 


There are nine sub-castes whidb are endogamous — 

(i) Mullabhumia, 

(а) Sikhana or Gohana, 

(3) Fanchakoti, 

(4) Mola or Mulo, 

(s) Dhuha or Dhulo, 

(б) MaluSj,, 

(7) Jhatia, 

(8) Eathuria, and 

(9) Fathuna. 

Bisl^ thinks some of these may perhaps be nothing more than 
different local names for what was originally the same sub-caste, 
but adds that they are disbnct at the present day Most of the 
sub-castes ate found in Sdbnbhum and will not intennany 

Marriage between members of the same golra is not forbidden, 
but the ban applies to relatives for so long as the relationship is 
remembered. The absence of compact exogamous groups among 
the Bauns has been attnbuted to their close contact with Hindus 
due to their profession of palanquin bearers, but there are sUlI 
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distinct traces of totemism n’hicli, as has been seen, usnally 
marches hand-m-hand inth the eicogamons gionp The red-hacked 
heron and the dog are reverenced, the former being looked upon as 
the emblem of the tribe, which may not be killed or molested on 
pain of expulsion from the tnbe As to ilie dog. Colonel Dalton 
was informed by certam elders that as they killed and ate cows and 
most other animals, they deemed it right to fix on some beast which 
should be as sacred to them as the cow is to Brahmans and they 
selected the dog, " because it iras a useful ammal while ahve, and 
not very nice to eat nhen dead — a neat reconciliation of the twinges 
of conscience and cravings of appetite t ” This ingenious explana- 
tion, as Kisley points out, shews that their own customs become 
unintelligible to the Bauns themselves, and serves to illustrate the 
tendency to imitate Brahmanical usages The horse also probably 
was a totem of the tribe, for they exhibit a great reluctance towards 
cleaning up a stable, and may not take up the occupation of syce, 
without suffering expulsion from the caste 

Bauns, like the Bagdis, admit into their caste members of 
any caste higher than themselves in soaal standing Eislej attri- 
butes this singular practice, which is entirely out of accord with 
the spint of the caste system to tlie lax views of these two castes 
on the subject of sexual morahtj- In every other caste a woman 
who has an intngue with an outsider is^expelled from the caste, 
the Banns and Bagdis, however, welcome the outsider who is, of 
course, himself usually outcasted for the liaison 

Marriage among the Bauns is either infant or adult, the former 
being considered “ more respectable ” Widows maj marrj again 
and are usually expected to many their deceased husband's j ounger 
brother Divorce is recognised and is effected by the husband 
takmg away the iron nng which every mamed woman wears and 
prodaunmg to the. fiaiicluiiyat the fact that he has divorced her 
Divorced wives may always many again 

The marriage ceremony is of tlie usual low caste Hindu type, 
stndtirdan being deemed to be the essential part of the ceremony 

Banns profess to be Hindus of the Sakta sect, but m Bebar 
and Onssa, their connection with Hinduism is of the slenderest 
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descnption. 'They norship Manasa, Bhadu, Batpabari and other 
local deities Manasa is the sister of the great snake-king Vasnki 
and is rrorshipped on the sth and aoth of the four rainy months, 
Asar, Sraban, Bhadra and Aswin The great day is Nagpanchami, 
the 5th of the light half of Sraban, ton aids the <md of August, 
when a four-armed effigy of the goddess, grasping a cobra in each 
hand is carried round the village with much music and finallv 
thrown into a tank Bhadu is a female saint snpposed to have been 
a daughter of the Kaja of Pachete uho sacrificed herself for the 
good of the people She is worshipped on the last day of 
Bhadra Barpahari or “ great mountain ” is our familiar friend 
" Marang Bum ” of tlie Mundas and Santals and inhabits the 
highest peak in the localit3’ The Baurts have no Brahmans, but 
their own priests officiate at all pnblic norship, and are called Laya 
nr Deghana Some land is usually set aside for the Laya which 
he holds rent free (layah jamt) 


In most distncts, the Bauns cremate their dead , in Bankura 
they bury, with the bead to the north and face downwards, the 
object of this attitude being to prevent the spirit from getting out 
and giving trouble to the Iivmg A rude funeral ceremony is per- 
formed on the eleventh day after death, when the relations feast 
together and the nearest relative of the deceased has his bead 
shaved 


The Bauns make excellent agricultural labourers In Man- 
bhum and Bankura several hold service tenures in return for Police 
and Chaukidari services They were well known as workers in 
Indigo Pactones and are among the best labourers in the Coal 
Mines They prefer agricultural labour, however, and consequent- 
ly freely emigrate to Tea Gardens 

' Tlie Banns enumerated in Assam are 43,000 and arc all either 
extra Garden Coolies or employed at present on Tea Estates They 
still unfortunatdy exhibit signs of the Umts which, according to 
their own legends, cansed their downfall, and indulge freely in M 
pam and the ** sport 6f theft ” * 
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KHAHWAQ : — (Kherwar — ^Titles Bhakat, Bhogta, Gamijhu, 
Ohdaf, Piadlian ) 

{Sub-Tribes — ^In Palamau — ^Patbandb, Daiilbandh, 
,Ebaru 

In Rancbi — ^Desvan, Bhogta, Bant, 
Afanjhia. ] 

A cultivating and landholding tribe of Chota Nagpur and South , 
Behar — ^numbering during the last Census 80,000 in the following 
distncts — 


Shahabad 

7,000 

Bhagalpur 

2,300 

Ranchi 

5,000 

Palamau 

59.000 


Also found in the United Proiunces Distncts 

There has been much discussion regarding their ongin In 
Shahabad District (Arrah] they are quite advanced Hindus, but 
their social position vanes greatly, some are found amongst the 
labounng classes, others have obtained positions as landowners, 
whilst others occupy the tableland to the south of the distnct, un- 
mixed with any other tribe and are undoubtedly its onginal in- 
habitants They have, however, completely lost their onginal 
language They are probably related to the Cheros and their origin 
may be similar Colonel Dalton was of the i^nion that the ruling 
of Ramgarh and Jashpur are members of this tnbe who have 
nearly succeeded in obliterating their Turanian traits by successive 
intermamages with Aryan families The more iiealthy famihes 
daim to be Rajputs and call themselves Surajbanshi, t e , children 
of the Sun 

An examination of their internal structure leaves little doubt 
of their Dravidian origin, many of their septs are certainly totem- 
istic The Kharwars of South Ranchi regard the Khai grass as 
the t otem of their tnbe and will not cot it nor injure it while grou- 
ing The Bhogtas are the most important sub-division of the tnbe 
and form an endogamons group refusing to marry 01th the ^wan 
Kharwars. They are found in large numbers in Palamau, Sirguja 
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and the Ranchi hills adjoining these tracts The tribes and sub- 
tnbes are divided into exogainous septs, and mamage is adult 
only in the poorer classes among whom also a hnde-pnce is paid. 
In the mamage ceremony itself, each of the contracting parties 
must first be mamed to a mango tree, or to a branch thereof, and 
must exchange blood mixed with stndwr, althongh in the final and 
binding act stiiditr alone is smeared by the bridegroom upon the 
bride’s forehead and the partmg of her hair The Bhogta and 
Manjhia sub-tnbes sanction the mamage of a widow and deem it 
right for her to marry her late husband’s younger brother. Des- 
wan Kharwars, however, require widows to remain unmamed. 
Divorce is permitted if the wife is convicted of unchastily or if the 
couple cannot agree, divorced women being permitted to many 
again in the sagat form 

Colonel Dalton says that the Sharwars, like the Eols, observe 
triennial sacrifices Every three years a buffalo and other animals 
are offered in the sacred grove or Santa, or on a rock near the 
village They have a pnest for each village called the baiga or 
palw (Mundari pahmii He is alwaj^ a Bhuiya, Eharwar or 
Parheya Brahman pnests are not allowed to mterfere The deity 
honoured is the village god and as remarked elsewhere can only be 
worshipped by a member of the family of the onginal settlers on 
the village site 

Occupation — Landholding and cultivation are regarded in 
Chota Nagpur as being the traditional occupation and most of 
the members of the tribe are substantial landholders !^d^y of the 
Bhogtas have taken up the comparatively degrading occupation of 
basket-making and working in bamboo The law of mhentance 
IS peculiar and is of interest to emphyers of labour, as it is respon- 
sible for much of the emigration The eldest son of the semor wife, 
even though he be much younger than half brothers by other wives, 
inherits the whole of the property But he is expected to provide 
for the maintenance of the rest of the family Daughters do not 
inherit at all In this way there are large numbers of Eharwars, 
Bhogtas and others constantly seeking other means of subsistence 
Intensive recruiting by gardens having contented families of 
Bhogtas and the other sub-tnbes of Eharwars settled m their 
vicimtv, might have good results. 
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MaULIK (Laya, Naya) — 

A non-Aryan tnba of Manbbum and tbe adjoining Distncfs 
nmnbenng in all about 10,000 who appear to be an offshoot of the 
Mal'Paharias of the Santal Perganas Tliej arc more or less 
Htnduised and their marriage customs and religion arc similar ta 
those of aboriginals just on the threshold of Hinduism Their 
gods still bear strong resemblances to the rude animistic deities of 
the Mundas and Oraons 

They work as day labourers and collect jungle produce, lac 
and catechu, and emigrate in small numbers They also uork on 
Coal Mines. 

LOHAR:— 

The blacksmith caste of Behar, Chota Nagpur, Bengal and 
the Central Provinces They uere found in the following num- 
bers over the Recruiting Districts at the recent Census — 

Behar and Onssa 475,000 

Central Piwinccs 174,000 

United Provinces 66r,ooo 

Risley says that they are a large and heterogeneous aggregate 
comprising members of several different tribes and castes who in 
different parts of the countrj- took up the profession of working w 
iron The local names give some hint of their mixed origin, r g , 
the Lo/wr Maiijht, Danda Manjhi and Bagdi Lohar of JlanWiuffl, 
the Sad Lohai a, Manjhal Tunj as (cf Tun) and the Munda Lohafs 
of Ranchi District As is to be expected their customs lari from 
locality to locality, but as a general rule follow rather closelj those 
of their more pnmitiie neighbours. So with their religion, some 
are orthodox Hindus, while others, eg, in Ranehi, are merely 
animists opproximaang to the Munda tjpc 

Their occupation is iron working, but rerj large numbers work 
as agricultural labourers, as they consider this improics their 
status They emigrate frcelj for the sake of improving their pos,- 
tion and those from Ranelii frequently pose ns Mundss or Oraons 
as thej speak Jfundan and Kurufch Thei mike eseellenl hbour, 
though addicted somewlnt to the consumplma of Ifll fxmi 
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HALBA (HalftO — 

A caste of cultivators and farm servants uriiose Borne is tBe 
South of the Raipur District and the Ranker and Bastar States 
They total over 100,000 One story of their origin is that they 
are sprung from scare-crows erected hy an Dnya Raja for the pro- 
tection of his crops, which were given life by Mahadeo at the re- 
quest of Rarvati when the god and goddess were taking a stroll It 
has been suggested that they originally belonged to the Telugu 
country and came with the Rajas of Bastar from the Deccan. There 
is an old Canarese word Halbar, meaning " old ones or ancients ’ 
or " primitive inhabitants ’* from which it is thought their name 
has been derived 

The caste have local divisions known as Bastarha, Chhatbs- 
garhia and Marethia but the caste is everywhere divided into pure 
and rmxed Halbas They are also divided into exogamous sec- 
tions, some of a temtorial denomination, others whose ongm is 
clearly totemistic The totenustic divisions are called " baiags,” 
and many belong to a " thofc " having some titular name which 
they use as a surname Marriage is avoided by persons having the 
. same thok as well as between those of the same harag 

, The caste has a peculiar dialect of its own — a curious mixture 
of Unya, Chhattisgarhi and Marathi, the proportions varying 
according to locahty 

Marriage is usually adult, and if a girl is not mamed before 
puberty, she is usually married to a Mahua tree The couple are 
seated on a plough-yoke placed close to the marriage post and throw 
bundles of nee consecrated by the Joslu (pnest) over one another 
Red lead (smdur) plays an important part in the mamage 
ceremony Widow mamage and divorce are permitted The 
Halbas are Hindus of the Kallipanthi sect and abjure the use of 
flesh and alcohohe hquor They keep the ordinaiy Hindu festivals 

The Halbas are excellent cultivatois, some having risen to tlie 
rank of petty zemindars They emigrate fredy in times of neces- 
sity In Bastar thq? are rather more primitive in their cultiva- 
tion methods and practice j/ininitig, t a , shifting cultivation, sow- 
ing their crops on burnt ont patches of forest. 
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An interesting example of the disinclination to change occu- 
pation IS the fact that a Halba is punished Tnth tempoiaiy exclu- 
sion from the caste if he grows lac or silk cocoons Considering 
the recent experience in Chota Nagpur, where recmihng was sen- 
ously affected by the high prices obtainable in the lac indusiiy, 
one is rather inclined to wall with the Latin poet — “ O si sic 
omnes > ” 

It is also important to notice that in Bastar a man loses his 
caste if be IS beaten with a shoe, except by a Government servant. 
Fortunately canes grow freely in Assam • 

SONDIi— 

^e Sondis are a caste of toddy sellers found both in Gai^jam 
and the Vizagapatam Agency Tracts They are also monev 
lenders and perhaps by reason of their dual occupation it is now 
noticeable that many of them are setting up as land-owners and 
cultivators. 

They are of Onya extraction and have seemingly migrated 
south in pursuit of their calling Kislcy considers that they arc 
closely allied to the Sunns of Bengal and writes * that *' according 
to Hindu ideas, distillers and sellers of strong drink rank among 
the most degraded castes and a curious story in the Vaivatia 
Purana keeps alive the memory of their degradation. It is said 
that when Sam, the Hindu Saturn, failed to adapt an elephant’s 
head to the mutilated head of Ganesa, who bad been accidentally 
beheaded by Siva, Viswakarma, tbc celestial artificer was sent for 
and by careful dissechon and manipulation he fitted tbc incongru- 
ous parts together and made a man called Kcdara Sena from the 
slices cut off in fashioning liis work This Kadara Sena was 
ordered to fetch a dnnk of water for Bliagavati, weary and athirst 
Finding on the water’s bank a shell full of water, he presented it 
to her, without notiang that a fen grams of nic left in it a 
parrot had fermented and formed an intoMcating liquid Bliaga- 
vati, as soon as she had drunk, became aware of the fait 
and in her anger condemned the offender to the vile and servile 
occupation of making spirituous liquor for mankind. Another 
* Tlnrstaa’s Castes and Tnlies of Soatbeni India 
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stoty traces their origin to a certain Bhaskar or Bhaskar Muni, who 
was created by Krishna’s brother Balaram, to administer to his 
desire for strong dnnb A different version of the same legend 
gives them for ancestor Niran^an, a boy found by Bhaskar floating 
down a river in a pot full of country hquor and brought up by him 
as a distiller.” 

Marriage usually takes place before puberty Shortly before 
the time fixed for a wedding, a sal post is erected before the dwell- 
ing of the bridegroom and the wedding booth is constructed 
around it. 

On the day fixed for the ceremony a number of males journey 
to the house of the bride taking with them presents such as rings 
and bangles together with the bnde price which may amount to 
fifty rupees On the day following, the bnde goes to the house 
of the bndegroom On tlie day of the ceremony the contracting 
couple are required to walk seven times round the wedding post in 
the presence of the officiating Brahman They then sit down and 
the sacred fire is raised The bndegroom is then given five shells 
which he holds in his right hand It is the bnde’s endeavour to 
ivrest the shells from him and should she succeed, her brother makes 
fun of the bridegroom and beats him Similarly, if she fails, the 
bndegroom’s sister beats and makes fun of hei This and similar 
ceremonies take place for the following five days and on the seventh 
day food is placed on twelve leaves and is eaten by twelve Brahmans 
Widow mamage is permitted and, according to Thurston, a 
younger brother may marry the widow of an elder brother 

The dead are usually burned and a pollution period of of least 
tea days is observed After the expirj' of tins period, the rela- 
tious bathe and a Brahman is requested to raise the sacred fire 
At njidnight a new pot is brought and liolcs are bored in it. A 
lighted lamp is placed therein and the pot is earned to the burn- 
ing ghat The dead man’s name is then repeated three times and 
he IS requested to eat of the food brought by the relatives This 
ceremony marks the conclusion of the death ceremonies and the 
relatives repair to the village and hold a feast. 
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Medical opinion on the suitatnkty and acclimatisation of labour 
in Assam, Cachar and Sylhet, 

NOTE ON TEZPUR. 

The following note has been contributed by Dr Charles E P. 
Forsyth, si a., u.r.c f , Lond , d fh. 

Tezpur as a tea-distnct comprises some 27 gardens situated 
between the Borelli and Gabru Rivers Westward of the latter 
are two small properties and further west again, roughly between 
the Belsen and Panchnoi Rivers, lies a second tea area consisting 
of a dozen or more newly-opened out estates The Borelli River 
marks the boundary between Tezpur and Bidinauth up the Valley 
to the east, and the Panchnoi River similarly cuts off the Mangaldai 
sub-division down the Brahmaputra to the nest The three areas, 
Tezpur, Bishnauth and Mangaldai, make up the cml distnct of 
Darrang bounded by the Brahmaputra to the south, luto which the 
above named nvers drain, and the Himalayas to the north Te^nr, 
the Saddar Station, is situated on the Brahmaputra and gives its 
name especially to the central area of the Distnct immediately 
hehitiil it, about which the following remarks are mamly concerned 

From the Brahmaputra at this point the land rises shghtly 
and gradually for eight miles northwards, displaying a wide tract 
of open country, well cultivated and chiefly under nee with, to a 
lesser extent, sugar-cane and general crops There are here and 
there clumps of bamboo and the country is diversified by i”»hy 
villages until the first tea-gardens are reached, a group of three 
or four estates still on pathar level Three miles further on, how- 
ever, an abrupt change occurs and the land rises sharply to the 
“ red-bank ” upon which tlie Tezpur group of gardens are mainly 
situated, the whole tea-area covering a space of approximately zo 
north and south by 14 miles east and west, limited to the 
north by a vast belt of heavy forest rnnnmg up to the foot-hills 
and monntam ranges with the snow -peaks behind them The 
“ red-bank ” is a geological formation of considerable interest, 
which need not here be discussed, but what can readily be noted 
are the characteristic features of the distnct, a wide grassy tract 
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gently siccing to the Brahmaputra, hacked by high land covered 
until comparatively recent times uith dense tree forest, continuous 
with the main forests running up into the hills The grass land 
is now widely under village cultivation with a few comparatively 
small areas under tea, while the red-bank has been very largely 
cleared and contains about So per cent of the total tea-area of the 
district Bamfall averages 90 inches, and the temperature range 
in the cold weather is from 43 degs to 60 dcgs F , and in the hot 
weather and rains from So degs to 90 degs or higher By far the 
greater part of the rainfell occurs folloiiing the monsoon from 
about -the middle of June until the end of September, the wettest 
months of the year being fairly consistently July and August 

The division of the district as described into red-bank — or 
forest — and grass land exerts a profound influence on the question 
of labour It is only certain castes or tribes that can hve and work 
satisfactorily on the former Aboriginal races, such as pre- 
eminently those derived from Chota Nagpur flourish on the red- 
bank gardens Mundas, Hos, Oraons and Khanas can all be 
esteemed fiist-dass labour. Santhals do well Kalahandis — ^Porjas 
and Savaras — ^Dombs from the Madias Agency Tracts, Gonds from 
the Central Provinces, and Bhunujs all form desirable types of 
recruit. Of semi-Hinduised peoples only certain of these from 
Chota Nagpur are admissible as good second-class labour, such as 
Bhmas, Lohars, Nagbanshis and Tantis, perhaps in the order 
named. Those from the Central Provinces are mainly of unsuit- 
able type and should be recruited only with cantion Coohes from 
the United Provinces are wholly undesirable and should on no 
account be introduced to the district if their own welfare and that 
of the gardens arc to be considered The same applies to the 
majority on the list classified as Unyas and £ast-Coast peoples 
Paiks, Ahirs, Kurmis, Telis, Keols, Tclegus, Malas, Kapus should 
none of them be recruited not onlj’ for a red-bank garden, but for 
any garden in the area It is true tliat certain estates have found 
Unya Tantis to some extent nsctnl, but mainly for tea-house work. 
They are in reality bad labour 

The aboie remarks refer largely and particularly to gardens 
on the red-bank The comparatively few gardens of the district 
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situated on grass land, where the soil is riverine or allmial, light 
in character and sandy, enjiq,- a wider choice of labour All will 
naturally prefer people of the hardy aboriginal races, who are a 
necessity for the led-bsuk gardens, but on these other estates 
second-class labour becomes first-class, and third-class and e\en at 
times fourth-class people do reasonably w ell Castes such as Tclis, 
Mucliis, Johlalis (from Hazaribagh) will live and multiply, though 
then: industry and working capabilities can never be remarkable. 
Also Chamars, Ghasis, Kurmis and Eliols from the Central Pro- 
vinces may be admitted, but never tbe Telenga or East Coast people 
as enumerated above, with the exception perhaps of the better 
class Unya, as for example, the Tanti 

The difiierences then between the two types of garden in this 
district with regard to the problem under discussion arc most sink- 
ing and remarkable, but the causes bniiging the differences about 
are not too easy to gather The red-bank possesses a heavy damp 
soil of varying depth with a sub-soil of blue clay Actual cultiva- 
tion demands harder work, but important factors that seem to deter- 
mine tlie unhcalthiness of a garden arc undoubtedly the proMiiiitj 
of forest and the heavy interplantiiig of shade trees The red- 
bank garden may closely border on dense impenetrable forest, and 
although the Terpur area is now very largely cleared yet through- 
out its extent masses of forest continnc to exist at vanous points 
The red-bank, further, is intersected with numerous hullalrf — 
jheels or ravines — of vaty’ing size and depth naturally full of rank 
jungle A commendable tendency of late y e.irs Ims been to open 
these out for ncc cultivation, and as this process goes on along with 
the gradual clearing of forest it may he assumed tint the rcd-bink 
will improve in health conditions and thcrcbv become more and 
more suitable for a wider selection of l.-tboor The group of newly 
opened out estates referred to above as lying between the Pelseri 
and Panchnoi Rivers is mainly on grass land and awav Irons liiivy 
forest They may be noted, therefore, as suitable prolnbly for 
the recruitment of other than the best Ivpt of worlcr 

The disease chiefly prevalent In Tirpiir is fir-t and foremost 
malaria of malignant or siib-tcrtinn type, though the berngn is e.o-,- 
mon and quartan fever ocenrs Hook-worm dbeas.. is rife, and a 
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constant n’arfare has to be waged upon it Of bon el-complaints the 
most senous is baciUaiy dj-sentery, though it has latterly 
diminished very much in frequency Cholera at certain seasons 
is widespread in the milages, but outbreaks amongst the garden 
labour should not occur nhen correct sanitary measures are in force 
Eala-azar has of late years mvaded the gardens from the villages 
and the danger continues to a marked degree Some assert that 
the increase in this disease is due to the greater attention paid to 
diagnosis, but givmg that view all respect, there icmains no doubt 
but that the disease has been steadily spreading up the Vallei* 
Our attitude to this infection has latterly, however, been comp1ctcl3' 
altered as the efficient treatment introduced converts a case- 
mortality of upwards of 90 per cent into a recovery rate of about 
the same figure. Tuberculosis has shown a certain amount of in- 
crease perhaps since the influenza epidemic Vans occurs but 
readily re-acts to treatment, and smcc the abolition of the arkuiU 
system of recruiting the dinunution of venereal disease has been 
most marked Pneumonia is the one disease accountable for the 
highest mortalitj’, and any successful measures taken to reduce 
its prevalence must most faiourably affect the general death-rate 

The faahty of acclimatisation of nen labour is primarily 
dependent npon recruiting the t3qx of coolie suitable for the parti- 
cular area or estate, and with this in new it is incumbent on the 
garden management to cvercise the utmost care in the selection 
of sirdars Given the correct type of labourer points of importance 
that ffla3’ be mentioned arc the apportionment of hght tasks to the 
recruit, the avoidance of over-crowding, and the presence of people 
bf his own race or caste on the garden 

The granting of periodical leave to their native districts in the 
case of coolies only applies to the doubtless important particular 
of keeping the garden in touch with the recruiting areas From 
the point of view of the health of the labourer it is to be deprecated, 
as can readily be learnt from the number of sirdars who return to 
Iheir gardens affected xntb disease, wliicU ma3- be dependent in 
many instances, bowcicr, on the hardships thev ippear nccessatili 
to undergo in thmr endeavours to obtain recruits 
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A statement is commonlj’ made from a superficial knowledge 
of the facts that a high birth-rate is an indication of the general 
health of an estate This is erroneous as so many dneise condi- 
tions may influence the hirth-rate It is, for example, mainl} 
the better class coolie who is skilled in the use of abortifacients 

The poorer jats as, for example, Unjas are Sttfficientl3' fertile, 
but on the other hand their infant mortality from various causes 
remains extremely high The question, however, of the rclatiic 
fecundity of tlie different races or tnbes is often one that can little 
affect a garden The child-piqinlation of an estate is i cry 
dependent on local condibon as, taking the Tezpnr area, an enor- 
mous village population exists of time-expired coolies, which leads 
to a persistent dram from the gardens of children reaching a work- 
ing age, to their relatives and friends outside Evenluallj* the 
gardens may benefit, but the employment and economic handling 
of basli labour appear diflicult, and once out of the garden and 
settled on their own land in the village the people ma3 well be 
looked upon as irretrievably lost 

CHARLES B V FORSYTH 

PysajuLi, 

Borjuli, Assam 
2glh June. 1923 
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THE DISTRICT OF CACHAK 

EV 

Dr 0 . C obi , sf r , cin (Edtn ). 

flfetiicnl Officer to On Sr<>Hpi»c anti 7 utraf’Oh' Tea Ccmf'jrtes 

Cacliar ia a ciutnct in «ttith>ca<t<.rn Asvam nhich it5 

name from tiic indi^^nous Cactmn tribe. 'Die di'-trKt ltu« I>ctwec i 
Sij dc^. 12 mm and 31; deg. 50 mm. X. .and 92 deg 2<i mm. am! 
9^^ deg. 29 min E emenng an area of 3,767 tquare n«!« O.a 
tlie nortli il in bounded bj the Ka|iili and Dniang were, nbi.h 
separate it irom the Xongoiig Dietrul of Iba ProMr'ce, on ibc c.a*.l 
bj" tlic Naga Hills and Manipur State, on ilie eoatli b\ the J.uslwi 
Hills and on the wist by the Distml of ,^\ll.cl and Ibt. Jaintii 
Hills 

The Disltkt falls into two natural dt\isio-is, ilic plim^ and 
tilt lulls. 77 ic adinimslrititt headqn.'iritrs it Silcliar, a fliiurish* 
tng loMit witli about T 3,000 inhabiUnis, 7 lie plains form the 
upper portion of the Sumin Valley and lonsivt of a lt\cl phui 
biobcn up b> isolated hiHneksand low range,*, e.f lulls wlm! prvi - 1 
from tlic sunoundiiig mountains The hills siirromwlnp tl.e 
t'allej' vary from 2,000 to y.ooo ft in height and on the n' rthern 
botindaiy foim the luic of dimarcutlion between (lie Suns' ant the 
nrabmapuira Valleys. 

The Surma Valiev is ten Ion lying, the north-c -sttr' or nio't 
leinntc eornci, nliieh i*: over 200 mikt from the ‘■'-i atiraii*-. ilj* 
about 70 ft abate re.i let cl 

The chiti riier is the Bant or Sumn vh*eh enkn tf-c ti^. 
iricl from M.'iiiiptir Stale at rt> eMrcmc • ialb-ti#l oroer Tn*? 
lied of the liver is from n>o to loo y»rdv 'n v.idtb T-d in p'" ■> 
il over 70 It detp. The louiic of the river very i.i'tn'i*'* .ird 
dunng tba Moiwntit, S.lMni 1< tin 'W Ji'ldc to tutfjl.n ;! I t'-vil,-' 
often nuM'.g senmi® inun Sation 01 U v ■'itr'mt.i'nn •f uftry , 'j 
{ihins form an rlluMat tT.t..t, the coani'i «.tj tf tie r*!! etiy, 
stud Bad vegetable matter. 
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The Surma Valley is e\tremely picturesque and is typically 
sub-tropical, the surrounding hills are covered uith dense ever- 
green forest and bamboo jungle, the grassy plains being dotted with 
nee fields and tea gardens interspersed with dumps of bamboos, 
rivers, woods and swamps 

The climate is characterized by excessive humidity and the 
valley shut in by ranges of hills becomes markedly oppressive 
during the Monsoon Season The hottest months are June to 
September with an average mean temperature of about 83 degrees, 
the coldest mouth is January with a mean of about 65 degrees 
The annual rainfall on the plains averages about 130 ins with 
liability to floods from June' to October 

The population as recorded at the 1931 Census was shghtly 
over half a million The majonty of the inhabitants live on the 
fertile plains and consist of the Kachan and Mampnn tnbes, 
Bengah settlers and tea garden coolies who have been recmited 
from practically all over India, the hills being sparsely populated 
with the Naga, ICuki and Lushai tnbes 

The prospenty of the distnct depends mainly on the tea m- 
dustry, the staple food crop is nee but maize, pulses, mustard and 
sugarcane are also grown to a fair extent 

The Vallej' is decidedlj' malanous, helminthic infections 
(bookworm, ronndworm and whipworm) abound, cholera is endemic, 
respiratory affections (pneumonia and phthisis), the dysentenes 
(especially bacillary) and venereal diseases are prevalent, leprosy 
IS common, yaws as I have recently pomted out is rampant amongst 
the hill tnbes and as Powell demonstrated many years ago affects 
certam tea gardens to a moderate extent, epidemics of conjrmctivitis 
and Naga or Cachar sores (abrasions infected with Vmcent’s bacilh 
and Schaudinn’s spirochaetes) coincide with epidemics of “ eye- 
flies ” (Siphonella funicola) , water itch and epiphytic skin diseases 
prevail dunng warm steamy weather, the latter fading away on the 
advent of the cold season to recur with the onset of the subsequent 
rams, filariasis, nsually imported I have seen contracted locally, 
sporadic cases of “ blackwater fever ’* occur, but except for a focus 
in the Korth Cadiar Hills the distnct is apparently free from 
kala-azar 
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Apart from efforts on tlic part of the Mnmeinatit’. ef PtffLar 
and some Tea Companies, eon'cr\'aticj arffi‘’Kctrtcni*- lbm'<f;!!C"l 
the district are conspicuous bv their abitnee. the v.ater *'*!P?*3’ 
being usually drawn from m-ers, open tanks or surface nell® ex- 
posed to every form of pollution 

The climate of Caoliar appears to lie eoagenial In many of U c 
Dravidian Baoci,. The Panthals, Mundas and t’rson", * .ns of sn'l 
and jungle are excellent tea garden coohts from the point of \ic'« 
of health and reproduction of species 

The local housing conditions of these in’ici! shoiiV* air ay b* 
made to approximate as clnsclv a*" po'^sjnjc to tho-.c ohiainirg i** 
their own districts. They appear to la: happier "hoa bMug in 
small isolated bws/ics with a Htt'e garden nee land to cuitnaic 
than in thickly congested tea garden lines 

Tlie inttcr method of accommodating coohes p in ai..i at 
all limes contra-indicated as it ts highly corducist to the 'psead 
of disease and epideiitics 

Frc-sh air, a cheap local commodity, is often neglected In h' a*4 
and line conslniction. 

Kols, Korhns, Gonds, lihumij, Lolnrs, Glnsis and IJo.'rts 
lake kindly to lea garden life , tlic\ maintain p fiirU high st- ttdJr* 
of health and procreate frccU lluin'i^, Kotis, Tel)- and \5itr 
cpjoy modcralclv good health on aichnatbation, 1ml Chanire, 
Th>ni«, Musahais and lMuiij.is arc umiiII'- i.\tnn.tl> in .nirtitv i- 
their Imluls and the inorf»litv ninougst ti.c«e ca'le- ’s gc -rilf;. 
high They seem to he in-cpimblt frooi liuir pie.- hit t c'icm 
nation which during the pist fca \i“»rs t is Iicen rm*; pribrc in 
potiticians than sanitariai.s 
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a fair resistance often eventually becoming qmte satisiactory 
employees. 

The importation of wheat-eating castes to a nce-eabng Distnct 
IS in my opinion highly inadvisable Durmg the transition stage 
when these unfortunates are accommodatmg themselves to their 
new dietetic habits, many' fall a ready prey to inteicurrent diseases 
owing to their lowered resistance 

Leave to re-visit their native districts uhen conditions are less 
favourable than those obtaining locally has probably the efEect of 
mating the discontented more contented on their return, but uhen 
the conditions are reversed to send coolies on leave or sirdars to 
recmit during these nnpropitious penods seems to me contiaiy to 
common sense 

" That the population in India alivays expands so as to press 
hard upon the m^ns of subsistence ” is doubtless the commonly 
accepted principle of replenishing a depicted labour force, but to 
those of us who have witnessed the arrival of many deformed, 
decrepit and diseased recruits it is a decidedly expensive commer- 
cial x>ipposition 

'* The coohes thou hast and tlieir adoption tried ’’ is the atti- 
tude nghtly adopted by the majority of planters in my own Dis- 
trict A labour force responds to care as docs the tea bush and 
the soil and personal experience indicates that the health of a tea 
garden population is usually a reflex of the care bestowed on it by 
the management 

The far-seeing element who early prognosed what the ravages 
of the influenza qndemic -Bould mean to the Indian labour market 
and acted accordingly are now no doubt in a much happier position 
than their less observant neighbours 
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MEDICAL NOTES ON THE DISEASES OF COOLIES 
IN SYLHET 

The following note has been contributed by Dr D Gibson, 
3 >I B., CH B 

The Dtstnel — ^I am stationed in the Doloi Valley, where I 
hdp to look after the health of the coohes for the Patrakola, All}'* 
nngger and Dauiacherra Tea Companies The Valley, like many 
more in the Snrma Valle}* is horse-shoe shaped, bounded to the 
east and west by low hills and openmg out from the south to the 
north The fiat land lying between these lulls is well opened out 
in nee fields, with the busiees of the tenants studded about the 
kheis The tenants are Bengalis and also hkimpuns (who have 
left their country), with, in addition, former garden coohes who have 
settled on the land The Doloi Itiver, rising m the eastern hills 
to the south in TnpUra, fiows through this fiat land, its serpigin- 
ous course giving one some idea of the low l}ing nature of the 
country — ^I believe about 40 ft above sea level The tea gardens 
he on the lower slices of these hills both on the east and west side 
with scrub jungle, bamboos and third rate timber in their vicimty 
Owmg to the qpened-ont state of the distnct, bazars are good 
Fourteen miles is the greatest distance of any garden from the 
Assam Bengal Railway, while the nearest is only a mile from the 
railway. 

Chmatte Condition — The rainfell for the district averages 
90 ms The rainy season is ushered in about April, with storms 
from the north-west. The wind often plays havoc with coohe hnes 
and kalcha buildings, while frequently the planter is disappointed 
with the small amount of ram which falls Thunder and vivid 
lightening are always an accompaniment of these storms and, alas 
for the garden that it hits, hail frequently does material damage 
to tea which is just at its sprouting stages. The true rains are 
from June to October, when the average shade temperature is mas 
go deg and min 79 deg The cold weather lasts from Kovember 
to March, the average shade temperature then being max. 72 deg. 
and min. 51 deg. 
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Endemiaty — Malana is an endemic disease vrhich affects all 
castes and is most prevalent in the rains The spleen index is 
high on all gardens amongst (be children Many new coohes 
however have enlarged spleen on arrival, who are therefore mala* 
nous Dysentery is endemic throughout the year, both amoebic 
and bacillary are met with, dies are a potent factor in their spread 
Cholera of varying intensity occurs somewhere in the district 
annually in the hot dry months before the rains and dies out when 
the monsoon is in evidence Occasionally ^idemics occur, notably 
in 1918, when it was introduced from the recruiting districts or was 
contracted on the journey from the depSt to the gardens Anaemia, 
due to hook-worm, is always with us, and it is to be hoped that m the 
near future this disease will be largely stamped out Already water- 
itch, which IS an evidence of hook-w'orm, appeals to be less formid- 
able a rams disease than in past years Acute conjunctivitis, due 
to that irritating httle fly (siphonella funicola) and Naga sores are 
endemic m the rams I have never recognised a case of Eala-azar 
on any garden which I visited Yaws has never been noted Vene- 
real diseases are found, but the percentage of infection is low New 
recruits sometimes arrive with the disease developedj or, either 
syphilis or gonorrhoea may appear shortly after arrival Leprosy 
cases arc found and Leonard Rogers’ treatment is being carried out 
for these Phthisis is found on all gardens and seems to be more 
marked since the mfluenza qndemic affected these gardens in 1918 


Caste Susceptibility —Malana is general amongst all and 
particularly spleen index is high amongst the jungli castes 
Cholera is no respecter of castes, frequently it appears to be the 
physically strongest who are caught in its dread snare The 
dysenteries affect Unya and United Provinces castes more than the 
jiingh jats Ankylostoma is a general disease amongst all castes 
and is particularly noted in the Chota Nagpur labour as also amongst 
the Bonnes of Bengal and the Santhals, Madrassies and Unyas 
Phthisis IS prevalent amongst Madrassies and is less pronounced 
amongst the jungli castes 


Acclmaliaalioii-I would say that a great deal depends 
whether the recruits to that particular garden have <>«''” 
caste on that garden, if they have, then the new people soon settl 
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down, also Santhals, Unyas and Madiassies on the other hand, 
lake a long time to become acclimatized and it is fieguently only 
the generation bom on the garden, who become a useful asset to 
the labour. Jnngli castes appear to be smted for tea gardens I 
know of a garden in my district where Chota Nagpur per cent is 35 
while United Province per cent of coolies is 33 , it is an eatrcmely 
healthy garden and appears to be ideal for working. 

Peiiodical leave to their Native Districts — I don’t see that 
coolies require periodical leave to their country from a health point 
of view, if anything I think they do not, as their health is apt to 
be upset by such return In cases where it is recommended 
medically, however, repatriation is earned out. 

Feciutdity — think this largely depends on conditions. 
Good wages, low-priced food stuffs and clothmg make for increase 
m babies and nice neisa Abortions are all too common on tea 
gardens , it is difS.cttlt to get at the root of the matter, but undoubt- 
edly many of these are induced 

In conclusion 1 suggest that with all that is being done for 
labour on tea gardens by the scientific side (the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine), on the managing agents’ part by coohe wdfare 
and by managers on gardens m nursmg their labour, not to mention 
the medical officer in looking after their health, the time should 
not be far distant when labour of a good quahfy will be only too 
willing to come to tea 

Madabpori: Tea Estate, 

.toAMPOKB, 

South Sylhet, 

14th July, 1923. 


D. GIBSON, U.B., CH B 
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lit HQlmnia 
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* Contnbated by Babu Sndhir Ch Cbafcravarfr 












APPENDIX C 


The following table from the Assam Census Report may be 
of interest. It shons the number of persons bom outside Assam, 
but enumerated in the Province The very great majority of these 
are either on Tea Estates or liave been on Tea Estates and are 
now settled in hasits. 


Birth Place 

Persons 

Malls 

Females 

Total bom in other parts of India 

1,216,661 

671,653 

545.009 

Bihar and Onssa 

535.565 

*91.847 

*43.718 

< Feudatoiy States of Bihar and Onssa 

35.077 

18,086 

16,991 

Cential Provinces and Berar 

77,08a 

39.740 

37.34* 

Feudatory States of C P 

14.311 

7,208 

7.103 

United Provinces 

76,98a 

45.803 

31.179 

Madras 

54.5*7 

27,012 

*7.515 

Central India Agency 

17,60a 

9.483 

8,119 



APPENDIX D 


The following Table shows the distnbution of the principal 
Castes and Tribes throughout the districts supervised by the Local 
Agents of the Association 

Each Local Agency uith the districts administered has been 
shown separately The Feudatory States have, for convemence 
and in order to eliminate repetition, been grouped together under 
two headings, vie Central Provinces Fendatoiy States and the 
Onssa Feudatory States 

Full particulars regarding the Local Agencies from which the 
States are worked are given anuuall3' in the Association’s Admin- 
istrative Hand Book 


MADRAS 


1 

Districts 

PsnicipAi, Domicii,ed Castes Ain> 
Tribes 


Local Agency— BBRHAMPORB 

i 

Devenga, Dombo, Golla, Jatapu, Eapu, 
Xonda-Dora, Xummara, Madiga, 
Mala, Odde, Odiya, Pano, Savara, 
Tsalmla, Velama, Yanadi 


Local Agency — ^WALTAIR, 

Vizagapatam (Wsltair) 

Boj'a, Devenga, Gadaba, Golla, Jatapu, 
Kapu, Xonda Dora, Xhond, Xum- 
mara, Madiga, Mala, Odde, Tsakala, 
Velama 

MADRAS AGENCY 
TRACTS 

Boya, Bottada, Devanga, Dombo, Gada- 
ba, Golla, Eamma, Jatapu, Kapu, 
Ehond, Koyi, Konda-Dora, Kum- 
mara, Madiga, Mala, Odde, Odiya, 
Pano, 'Poroja, Tsakala, Velama, 
Yanadi 
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MADRAS —eonid. 


Dismcrs 

Principai, Domiciled Castes and 
Txibbs 

CEDED DISTRICTS 


BeDaiy 

Caddapali 

Anantapur 

Rurnool 

Gunttir 

Boya, Devanga, Golla, Eamma, E!apu, 
Kummara, Madiga, Mala, Odde, 
Tsakala, 'Wlaaia, Yanadi 

, PITHAPDRAM 
AGENCY. 


Godavari \ 

Kastua y 

Nellote j j 

Boya, Devauga, Golla, Kamma, Kapn, 
Kummara, Madiga, Mah, Odde, 
Tsakala, Velama 

EAST COAST 


Local Agency— CUTTACK 

Cuttack 

Barhi, Dhobi, Lohar, Keirat, Kumhar, 
Tanti, Tell, Pan, Savara, GoUa, 
Khandait 

Pun 

Barhi, Dhohi, Dorn, Lohar, Kewat, 
Kumhar, Mali, Tauti, Teh, Bavun 
Pan 

Balasore 

Chamar, Dhobi, Lohar, Keuat, Kumhar, 
Tanb, Tdi, Bhumij, Chasa, GoIIa, 
Khandait, Pan 

1 

Local Agency— ANGUL 

Angul 1 

Kumhar, Teh, Pan, Kondh, Chasa 

1 
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OHOTA NApPUR. 


Districts. 

Frincipai, DojnciLGo Castss and 
Tribes 

lUncltt 

Local Agency— RANCHI 

Mtmda, Oraon, IChana, Fan, Gond, 
Gliasi, Bhogta, Tanti, Teli, Koin, 
Kumhar, Knrmt, Goala (Ahir), Ka- 
inar. Lobar, Chamar, Bboyia, Asor 

Palamau 

Local Agency— FALAMAD 
(Baltongungc) 

Bhniya, Cbamar, Dbannk, Dosadh, 
Goala (Ahir), Kabar, Lobar, Koin, 
Oraon, Teli, Bhogta 

Stng^hoota 

Local Agency— CHAIBASSA 
(Singbboom) 

Ho, Mnnda, Santal, Oraon, Bhniya, 
Goala (Ahir), Lobar, Kumhar, 
Kunni, Tdi, TanU, Ghasi, Gond, 
Kliana 

Hazaribagh 

Local Agency— HAZARIBAGH 

Santal, Mundas, Oraon, Baxta, Bbni- 
ya, Dosadh, Kabar, Lobar, 

Koin, Kumliar, Knrmi, Rajwar, Tell, 
Bhogta, Birhor, Ghasi 

Manbhaom 

Local Agency-PHRHLIA (Ifenbhoom) 

* Bhuiya, Cbamar, Dosadh, Dorn, G^a 
(Atur), Kabar, Lobar, piwt. 
kmhar, Knrmi, ^n^^ns^r. 
Oraon, Raiwar, Santal, Tan^'W , 
Bann, Ghasi, Khana, Kora, Tun 
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ORJSSA. 


DiSTKICTS. 

i 

! T’KISWAF. DOMtCtlXU C«TJS Al.» 
j Tjuws 

1 

r 


1 “■ 

j Local Agency— SAMltALPORH. 

Sambalpore 

Bbni^a, Cbttm.tr, Dliobi, Lobar, Kc.i.at, 
Kumhar, Halt, Mvnda, Oraon, Pan- 
tal. Tell, KoUa, Aparia, Cliasa, 
Damal, Gamin, Ganra, Glutct, Goad, 
Kondh, Kiiana, Kissan 

LOWER CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Local Agency— MLASPORE 

Bilasporc . 

Loliar, Goila (Aliir), Kcn.at, Raoi, 
Dbiinar, Gond, Halbi, Tcli, Tanti, 
Mchara, Cbaaiar, Kol, Kuttni, Kotn, 
Khoud, Kori, lvuinh.ir, Kntnbf, 
Past 

Baipur 

Drag 

Bliandars 

Cnkgliat 

Ciianda 

Local Agency— RAtPORB. 

Ixthc’-, Goala (.\Jiir), Renat, Raol, 
Dhtinar, Gotid, Halba, TcU, Tanti, 
Mchart. Clninar, Kurmt, Koirt, 
Goada, Past, Kumbar, Ktimbi, Jlndi- 
Tclciiga {in Cbiiida distrii t). 

UPPER CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

4UBBULPORB. 

D.imoli 1 

Saugor 1 

Karsingpur j 

Ho»ittg.ibad 1 

Kl'andaa > 

M^andla | 

Soo.ti 1 

Clibindnara j 

Itarsi J 

Local Agcncy-JUBBTILPORC, 

I.obar, Ginla (ALir), Kevnit, Ra'i, 
DLimar. Go.id, Hill*.-', TcU. Tarti, 
Mebart. Cban’ar, Kol, Kiirmi, Koin, 
Gnndn. tltj'r. Mean, KorLts, ICnm* 
bar. Kmi’in, P.isi 
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BENGAL AND BIHAR. 


DisTKicrs 

Piuxciru, Domiciled Castes and 
Tkibes 


Local Agenc}— SANTAL FARGANAS 
^Dumka) and Snb-Agcnacs 

Santal Fsirganas 

Bhuija, Chamar, Dlianuk, Dom, Do- 
sadh, Goala (Aliir), Kahar, Lobar, 
Kunibar, Kunni, Mocbi, Musabar, 
Rajnar, Santal, Tanti, Teli, Sauna 
Fahana (Male), Kora, Mai Fabana, 
Baun. 

Bhagalpur 

Beldar (Nunia), Bbuiya, Cbamar, Dha- 
nnk. Dhobi, Dom, Dosadb, Goala 
(Ahir), Kahar, Lobar, Kcuat, Koin, 
Kumbar, Kurmi, Musabar, Past, 
Santal, Tanti, Tcli 

Monghyr (Luckecserai) 

Kora, Bind, Santal, Beldar (Numya), 
Barhi, Chamar, Dlianuk, Dbobi, 
Dom, Dosadb, Goala (Ahir), Kabar, 
lAibar, Koin, Kumbar, Kurmi, Musa- 
har, Tauti, Teli. 

tirhdt division. 


Sanm 

Champaran 

Miizafieipur 

Darbhaaga 

Beldar (Nuniya), Dom, Dosadb, 
Cbamar, Dbobi, Dlianuk, Goala 
(Abir), Kahar, Lobar, Kewat (in 
Darbhanga), Koin, Kumbar, Kurmi, 
Musabar, Pasi, Tanti, Teh, Bind. 

PATNA DIVISION. 

(BUXAR AGENCY). 

Patna I 

Gaya f 

Sbahabad J 

Goala (Ahjr)i Kaliar, I^oharj^ 

Kumbar, Kurmii Musabari Pasi, 
Rajwar (in Gaya), Tanti, Te]i, Binuo 
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UNITED PROVINCES. 


Districts 

pRiticiiP^i, Domicilcd Castes add 
Tribes 


Local Agency — GHAZIPORB 
(and Snb-Agencies) 

Ghazipoie 

Ahtr, Bhar, Bhuinhar, Cliamar, Dhohi, 
Dosadh, Gond, Kahar, Koin, Kum- 
har, Lohar, Nuniya, Teh 

Mirzapoie 

1 

j 

Ahir, Bhmnhar, Chamar, Gond, Kahar, 
Kewat, Koin, Kol, Kiimhar, Kurmi, 
Lohar, Teh 

Benaies | 

Tatinpiir f 

Ballia > 

Ahir, Bhar, Bhmnhar, Chamar, Do- 
sadh, Kahar, Kenat (in Jan^orel, 
Kumbi, Basi, Nnniya, Lohar, Teh. 

Gorakhpote 

1 

Bhar, Bhnmhar, Chamar, Dhobi, Do- 
sadh, Gond, Koin, Kewat, Knrmi, 
Lohar, Pasi, Tfeh 

Basti • 1 

Azamgarh i 

Dhobi, Kahar, Ken at, Koin, Knmhar, 
Knrmi, Lohar, Pasi, Teh 

Allahabad | 

Fatehpnt f 

Cawnpoie J 

Chamar, Dhanuk, Dhobi, Kahar, 
Kewat, Kol (in Allahabad), Knmhar, 
Knrmi, Loliar, Nnniya, P^i, Teli 

Fyzahad and districts 
operated from the 
l^zahad Agency (wide 
A^ooation’s Hand 
Book) 

Dhobi, Kahar, Keirat, Knmhar, Kurmi, 
Lobar, Numya, Pasi, Teli 
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FEUDATORY STATES. 


STATfi 

ORISSA FEUDATORY 
STATES. 


Principai, Dojiichjsd CASirs and 
Tribes 


AthgaA 

Athmalik 

Bamra 

Baud 

Beramba 

Borai 

Daspalla 

Dhenkanal 

Dompara 

Gangpore 

Hmdol 

Ealahandi 

Keonjhar 

Khandpara 

Kbarsawan 

Mourblianj 

Narsmgpnr 

Nayagarb 

Nilgin 

Fal'l^baia 

Patna 

Rajghar 

Rauakbal 

Ranipur 


> 


Bhui3'a, Dom, Lobar, Kerrat, Kumbar, 
Knmii, Mall, Munda, Oraoii, Santa], 
Tell, Bbnmij, Gbaai, Golla, Gonda, 
Ho, Juang, Kondh, Koia, Kbana, 
Kisan, Pan, Agaria, Kolta, Cbasa, 
Dumah, Ganda, Sudh, B a r b i , 
Chamar, Dbobi, Goala (Ahir], TVinti, 
Agaria, Cbasa, Ganda, Guna, Khan- 
dait. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 
FEUDATORY STATES. 
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Austnc languages 
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Bagdi Lohar 
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Baisakh, month of 

62 
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Bans Mahili 
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Banivar 

293 

Baraik 

280 

Barai 

296 
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168, 172 

Barhai 

293 

Barhi 

292 

Barm 

296 

Baun 

304, 320 
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304 

Bedar 

183 

Bcdia 

330 

Beer, nee 

25 

Beldar 

279 

Bhadon, month of 

69 

Bhahat 

3*4 

Bhar 

316 

Bhogta 

324 

Bhn Devi 

50 

Blmma Devi 

50 

Bhnmia 

177 

Bhumi] 

817 

Bhuinhar 

248 

Bhuiya 

348, 285 
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292 
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309 

Binjhwar 

309 

Bir Hor 

233 

Birjia 

309 

Bissoya 

150 

Bodo 

180 

Boer 
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180 

Boya 

183 

Bralima 

41 
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B2gb 

Brahmans 

6 

Brahmo Samaj 

83 
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Buddhism 

go 


C 


Car fesbTal 
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65 

dan 

124 

Caste 

6 

Caste fonnation 

g 

Chain 

2 g 4 

Chait, month of 

61 

Ch'akata 

197 

Chamar 

318 

Chandal 

301 

Chang 

301 

Chanral 

301 

Chassa 

apS 

Chcro 

aig 

Chenchn 

17s 

Chik 

254 

Chik Baraik 

254 

Communal Mamage 

125 
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50 
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14 

Co-operabvc Societies 

14 
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27 

Cupid 

46 
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Dancing *7 
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Dcndra 


Dera 

187 

Deswah 

314 

Dcvaln 

1S7 

Dcvanga 

187 

Devara 

187 
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258 

Dharma 

30 

Dharb mata ’(earth- 
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50 

Dhoba 

294 

Dhobi 

294 

Dhod 

267 

Didayi Paqn 

172 

Dih Korwa 

ago 

Disease 

23 

Disease and rubbish 

24 

Dtwtth 

79 

Dom 

27S 

Domb 

193 

Dombo 

193 

Dora Konda 

200 

Dosadb 

274 

Dravidian 

13s 

Druids 

64 

Dumal 

296 

Dur Parja 

17* 

Dnrgn 

44 

Dntgn Ashiami 

6a 

Dnrga Bu]a 

73 

Dusschra 

77 


B 


Endogamy 

127 
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C 2 Q 

Erra 

tOT 
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17 

Erogamy 

T 27 
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Festivals, Emdn 54 ei seq 
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dan 134 

Festival, Car 65 


G 


Gadaba 

194 

Gait, on Caste 

II 

Gaita . . 

160 

Gatnijhu 

334 

Ganesba 

45 

Ganesh, festival of . 

71 

Ganda 354, 356 

Gando 

307 

Gangeddu . 

191 

Ganges 

49 

Ganiha 

383 

Gauda 

X91 

Gattu 

160 

Gazula Kapn 

164 

Ghasi 

397 

Gbatwal 

348 

Goala 

363 

Goal 

363 

Goar 

363 

Godii 

150 

Gods 

31 , 33 

Gods, Hindu 41 el 

seq 53 

Gods, Hindu and 


western equivalents 

53 

Gods River 

49 

Gods Snake 

51 

Golla 

igo 

Gond 

IS 8 

Gop 

363 

Gotta 

160 
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Gotra 

138 

Grauth 

107 

Gu]ar 

315 

H 

Haddi 

301 

Ha„ 

119 

Halba 

336 

Haniunan 

39 , 47 

Haia 

43 

Han 

393 

Harvest festival 

37 

Hinduism 

39 

Hinduism^ Lsrall’s de- 

fimbon of 

33 

Hinduism and Race 

33 

Hmdu cbronologjr 

54 

Hindu cosmology 

37 

Hindu festivals 

54 

Hindu months 

55 

Hindu seasons 

55 

Hindu Sects 

83 

Hindu, tests of bemg a 

34 

Hmduized Munda 

10 

Ho 

331 

Hoh 

60 

Ho-Munda 

331 

Honko 

311 

Human sacrifice 

34 

I 

Id-ul-fitr 

12 A 

Id-nl-Zuha 

122 

Image worship 

75 

Infant mamage 

I3I 

Isa 

43 

Islam 

109 
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42 
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136 

Ircrka Ebl 

221 

I>aya 

326 

Itcvirete 

I 2 d 

Iftnga 

43 

I<ohar 

326 

I/Ohar Jkfaiqlu 

326 

XfOhar Munda 

217 

IiOhia 

235 

Irunifl alfernative pronanciabon 


of Ifuma g -a 
M 


Madhya 

180 

Madiga 

igS 

Magh Mela 

SO, s 6 

Magh, montli of 

S 6 

Magic and JEtebgion 

19 

Magic, Contagions 

18 

Magic, Homoepatluc 

18 

Magic, Imitative 

18 

Magic, Sympathetic 

18 

hlahadeo pilgrimage 

58 

Mahadeva 

43 

Mahar. 

267 

Mabato 

*54 

MgTiitl , 

ai6 

Mahasiva ratn 

58 

Mahesha 

43 

Ma]]]! 

237 

Mala 

202 

Male 

147 

Maha Savara 

243 

Mai Fahana 

148 

Mama . 

314 

Mana 

313 

Monchi 

175 
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Mania 

10 

Mnnin Munda 

217 

Mhiulik 

326 

Marriage 

I 2 S 

Marriage, by service 

131 

Marriage, Infant 

131 

Marriage, mode 

131 

Marriage, Muhanuna- 


Han 

III 

Marriage, widow . 

133 

Mana Gond 

160 

Matnarcbal 

135 

Mehara 

367 

Mehia , 

367 

Mekata 

xgo 

Mena 

314 

Menati 34, ic* 

Militar 

Mitdha, a title affect- 

293 

ed by l)oms 

276 

Mistletoe 

64 

Mochi 

284 

Monsoon festival 

26 

Moplah 

139 

Muchi 

284 

Mudi 

252 

Muhammadanism 

X09 

Muhammadan funeral 

115 

Munda 

2 X 0 

Mundas, festivals of 

2 X 4 

Munda Khangar 216, 

3II 

Munda l4>har 

217 

Munda Orson 

2 X 6 

Munda Mahili 2x6, 

3x0 

Muna Gpnd 

x6o 

Miitao . 

aS8 

Musabar 

28s 

Muta 

ISO 

Myesa Bcdar 

183 

Mystic ^nd 

— 
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Fagi 

N 

Naga Faudiami 

67 

Nagaralu 

ld4 

Nagbasgshi Mimda 

9 . aid 

Nama-Sudra 

301 

N'arali Paurnima 

71 

Nar Singh 

48 

Naya 

sad 

Nesfield 

d 

Nuiua 

279 

0 

Occupation 

d 

Occupation, change oi 

12, 13 

Odde 

1S3 

Odiya 

201 

Ohdar 

324 

Oja 

200 

Oraon 

143 

Oiaon sqits 

147 

Original inhabitants 

84 

P 

Pahana Korwa 

290 

Pahana Sauria 

147 

Faidi 

15a 

Paigha 

288 

Paik (Khandait) 

248 

Paiko (vide Sona) 

178 

Fan 

234 

Fanka • 

272 

Fanr 

254 

Pano 

303 

Panta Kapu 

id4 

Farhaiya 

310 

Parhia 

310 

Fanah 

202 

Paqah r- 

idd 


Fasi 

Fags 

273 

Patar Mahih 

311 

Fatnaichal system 

127 

Pengu 

id8, 172 

Pethnn 

68 

Fhagna 

28 

Fhalgun, month of 

S8 

Filchu Budht 

2d 

Filchu Haram 

2d 

Fitra Palisha 

71 

Fitnpati 

47i 

Poh, month of 

80 

Fongal 

37 

Fradhan 

384 

Primitive man , 

id 

Prithvi 

SO 

Furan . 

248 

Fushpaka 

39 

Pussyfoot 

26 

R 

Faces, classification of 

138 

Kaiyat 

14 

Hakhi 

68 

Bah Mela 

di 

Bajwar 

248, 280 

Bama 

38 

Bamayana 

38 

Bamanavami 

di 

,Bamazan 

117 

Bambba 

64 

"Bath jatia 

6S 

Batba Yatra 

64 

Bauba 

282 

Bavi Pass 

319 

Bavan . 

39 

Beddi . ••• 

164 

Behcs, wa«foP of 

n 
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?£gb 
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Reli^on, emergence 

of 

id 

Rdli 

301 

River Gods 

49 

Ri^i 

484 

R]dey on caste 

8 

Rona 

178 

Rudra 

43 


Saiva 

8a 

Salmla 

197 

Sakb 

43 

Sama] Atya 

86 

Sama] Brahmo 

83 

SamUiu 

43 

Satnatia 

147 

Sangi 

147 

Sanno 

180 

Santal 

336 

Santa! cosmology 

as 

Saonthai 

236 

SorasrraS 

41 

Sardar 

348 

Sarhvl 

ad 

Sati 

T 33 

Sauna Pahana 

147 

Santa 

240 

Savara 

240 

Savitri 

63 

Sawam 

254 

Sects Hindn 

81 

Sedan . 

187 

Senart on caste 

8 

Sendu Bir 

48 

Sentyan 

187 

Sept 

129 


S&iali .. 

BX&t 

183 

Sheoratn 

S8 

Sikh 

103 

Sikh gurus 

103 

Singh Bonga 

26 

Stndurdan 

245 

Sita 

38 

Sitala 

48 

Siva 

43 

Sivaratn 

S8 

Sirdan system 

3 

Skanda 

46 

Solono 

68 

Sollokhondia 

308 

Sondi 

328 

Sonthal 

23d 

Sowra 

240 

Snakes 

68 

Snake gods 
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